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longa eſt injuria, longae 
Ambages ; ; fed ſumma ſequar faſtigia rerum. 
5 The tale is intricate, perplex'd, and long 
Hear then, in ſhort, the ſtory of her wrong. 
bas T is a practice I have generally followed, to 
. converſe in equal freedom with the deſerving 
! men of both parties; and it was never without 
- dome contempt, that I have obſerved perſoris 
> wholly out of employment, affect to do otherwiſe. 
I doubted, whether any man could owe ſo much 
75 to the ſide he was of, althougli he were retained 


by it; but without ſome great point of intereſt, 

either in poſſeſſion or proſpect, I thought it was 

the mark of a low and narrow ſpirit. 
It is hard that for ſome weeks paſt, I have | 

been forced, in my own defence, to follow 

proceeding that I have ſo much condemned in 

others; - But ſeveral of my acquaintance among 

the dechning party, are grown fo in{ufferably 

B 2 pecviſh 
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peeyiſh and ſplenetic, profeſs ſuch violent appre- 
henfions for the publick, and repreſent the ſtate 
of things in ſuch formidable 1deas, that I find 
myſelt diſpoſed to ſhare in their afflictions; al- 
though I know them to be groundleſs and ima- 
ginary, gr, which is worſe, purely affected. Ta 


offer them comfort one hy one, would be not 


only an endleſs, but a diſobliging taſk. Some of 


them, I am convinced, would be leſs melancholy, 
if there were more occaſion. I ſhall therefore, 
inſtead of hearkening to farther complaints, em- 
ploy ſome part of this paper for the future, in 
letting ſuch men ſee, that their natural, or ac- 
quired fears, are ill-grounded, and their artificial 
ones, as ill intended; that all our preſent incon- 
veniences, are the conſequence of the very coun- 
ſels they ſo much admire, which would ſtill have 
encreaſed, if thoſe had continued; and that 


neither our conſtitution in church or ſtate, could 


probably haye been long preſerved, without ſuch 
methods, as have been already taken, 

THE late revolutions at court, have given room 
to ſome ſpegious objections, which I have heard 
repeated by well-megning men, juſt as they had 
taken them up on the credit of others, wha have 
worſe deſigns. They wonder, the QuREN would 
chuſe to change her miniſtry at this juncture, and 
thereby give uneaſineſs to a general, who hath 
been ſo long ſucceſsful abroad, and might think 
himſelf injured, if the entire miniſtry were not of 
his own nqminatjon ; that there were few com- 
plaints of any gonſequence againſt the late men in 
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N13. THE EXAMINER; ; 
power, and none at all in parliament, which, on 
the contrary, paſſed votes in favbur of the chief 


- miniſter 3; that if her majeſty had a mind to intros 


duce the other party, it would have been more 
ſeaſonable after a peace, which riow we have made 
deſperate, by ſpiriting the French, who rejoice iri 
theſe changes, and by the fall of our credit, which 
unqualifies us for carrying on the war ; that the 
parliament, ſo untimely diflolved; had been dili- 
gent in their ſupplies, and dutiful in their beha= 
viour; that one conſequence of theſe changes 
appears already, in the fall of the ſtocks; that we 
may ſoon expect more and worſe; and laſtly; that 
all this naturally tends to break the ſettlement of the 
crown, and call over the Pretender. | 

Theſe, and the like notions, are plentifully 
ſcattered abroad by the malice of a ruined party, 
to render the QUEEN and her adminiſtration odious, 
and to inflame the nation. And theſe are what, 
upon occaſion, I ſhall endeavour to overthrow, by 
diſcovering the falſhood and abfudity of then. 

It is a great unhappineſs when, in a gevern- 
ment conſtituted like ours, it ſhould be ſo brought 


about, that the continuance of a war miſt be for 


the intereſt of vaſt numbers (civil; as well as 
military) who otherwiſe would have been as un- 
known as their original. I think our preſent condi- 


tion of affairs 1 is admirably deſcribed by two verſes 
in Lucan : 


Hine uſura vorax, avidumque in tempore fatius, 
Hine concuffa fides, et multis utile bellum : 
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which, without any great force upon the words, 
may be thus tranſlated : 

Hence, are derived thoſe exorbitant intereſts and 
annuities ;3 hence, thoſe large diſcounts for advance 
and prompt payment; hence, publick credit is 
ſhaken ; and hence, great numbers find their pro- 
fit in prolonging the war. 

It is odd, that among a free trading people, as 
we call ourſelves, there ſhould ſo many be found 
to cloſe- in with thoſe counſels, who have been ever 
averſe from all overtures towards a peace : but yet 
there is no great myſtery. in the matter, Let any 
man obſerve the equipages in this town, he ſhall 
find the greater number of thoſe who make a 
figure, to be a ſpecies of men quite different from 
any that were ever known before the Revolution ; 
conſiſting either of generals and colonels, or of 
thoſe, whoſe whole fortunes lie in funds and ſtocks ; 
ſo that power, which according to the old maxim 
was uſed to follow land, is now gone over to 
money ; and the country gentleman is in the con- 
dition of a young heir, out of whoſe eſtate a ſcri- 


vener receives half the rents for utereſt, and has 


a mortgage on the whole ; and 1s therefore always 
ready to feed his vices and extravagances, while 
there 1s any thing left. So that, it the war con- 
tinue ſome years longer, a landed man will be 
Lttle better than a farmer of a rack-rent to the 
army, and to the public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth enquiring, from what 


beginnings, and by what ſteps, we have been 


brought into this deſperate condition : and in 
ſcarch 
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ſearch of this, we muſt run up as e as tie 
Revolution. : 
Moſt of the nobility and gentry, wit invited 
over the prince of Orange, or attended him in his 
expedition, were true lovers of their country, and 
its conſtitution in church and ſtates and were 
brought to yield to thoſe breaches in the ſucceſſion 
of the crown, out of a regard to the neceſſity of 
the kingdom, and the ſafety of the people, which 
did, and could only, make them lawful ; but with- 
out intention of drawing ſuch a practice into prece- 
dent, or making it a ſtanding meaſure by which 
to proceed in all times to come: and therefore we 
find their counſels ever tended to keep things, a; 
much as poſſible, in the old courſe. But ſoon after, 
an underſet of men, who had nothing to loſe, 
and had neither borne the burden nor heat of th: 
day, found means to whiſper in the King's ear, 
that the principles of loyalty in the church of En- 
gland, were wholly inconſiſtent with the Revolu- 
tion. Hence began the early practice of careſſing 
the Diſſenters, reviling- the univerſities, as main- 
tainers of arbitrary power, and reproaching the 
clergy with the doctrines of divine right, paſſive 
obedience, and non-refiſtance. At the ſame time, 
in order to faſten wealthy people to the new govern; - 


ment, they propoſed thoſe pernicious expedients of 


borrowing money by vaſt premiums, and at exor- 
bitant intereſt: a practice as old as Eumenes, one 
of Alexander's captains, who, ſetting up for him- 
ſelf after the death of his maſter, perfuaded 1s 
principal officers to lend him great ſums, after 
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8 THE EXAMINER Nez. 
which they were forced to follow him for their 
own ſecurity. 

This introduced a number of new 3 men 
into buſineſs and credit. It was argued, that the 
war could not laſt above two or three campaigns; 
and that it was eaſier for the ſubjects to raiſe a 
fund for paying intereſt, than to tax them annually 
to the full expence of the war. Several perſons, 
who had ſmall or incumbered eftates, fold them, 
and turned their money into thoſe funds, to great 
advantage: merchants, as well as other monied 
men, finding trade was dangerous, purfued the 
ſame method. But the war continuing, and 
growing more expenſive, taxes were increaſed, and 
funds multiplied every year, till they have arrived 


at the monſtruous height we now behold them ; 
and that, which was at firſt a corruption, is at laſt. 
grown neceflary, and what every good ſubject muſt 


now fall-in with, although he may be allowed to 
with it might ſoon have an end; becauſe it is with 


a kingdom, as with a private fortune, where every 
new incumbrance adds a double weight. By this. 


means the wealth of a nation, that uſed to bereckon- 


ed by the value of land, is now computed: by the 


riſe and fall of ſtocks: and although the founda- 
tion of credit be ſtill the ſame, and upon a bottom 
that can never be ſhaken, and although all intereſt 


be duly paid by the publick; yet, through the 


contrivance and cunning of ſtock- jobbers, there 


t in ſuch a complication of kna- 
very and cozenage, ſuch a myſtery of iniquity, 
and ſuch an unintelligible jargon of terms to in- 
volve 
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Ne 13. THE EXAMINER, 9 
volve it in, as were never known in any other age 
or country in the world. I have heard it affirmed, 
by perſons ſkilled in theſe calculations, that if 
the funds appropriated to the payment of intereſt 
and annuities, were added to the yearly taxes, and 
the four- ſhilling aid ſtrictly exacted in all counties 
of the kingdom, it would very near, if not fully, 
ſupply the occaſions of the war, at leaſt ſuch a 
part as, in the opinion of very able perſons, had 
been at that time prudent not to exceed. For I 
make it a queſtion, Whether any wiſe prince or 
ſtate, in the continuance of a war, which was not 
purely defenſive, or immediately at his own door, 
did ever propoſe that his expence ſhould perpetu- 
ally exceed, what he was able to impoſe annually 
upon his ſubjects? Neither, if the war laſt many 
years longer, do I fee how the next generation will 
be able to begin another; which, in the courſe of 
human affairs, and according to the various inter- 
eſts and ambition of princes, may be as neceſſary 
for them, as it hath been for us. And if our 
fathers had left us as deeply involved, as we are 
likely to leave our children, I appeal to any man, 
what fort of figure we ſhould have been able to $ 
make theſe twenty years paſt. Beſides, neither i 
our enemies, nor allies, are upon the ſame foot with | 
us in this particular. France and Holland, our 

neareſt neighbours, and the fartheſt engaged, will 

much ſooner recover themſelves after a war: the 

> firſt, by the abſolute power of the prince, who, 

3 being maſter of the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, 

- will quickly find expedients to pay his debts ; 
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and ſo will the other, by their prudent adminiſtra- 
tion, the greatneſs of their trade, their wonderful 
parſimony, the willingneſs of their people to under- 
go all kind of taxes, and their juſtice in applying, 


as well as collecting them. But above all we are. 


to conſider, that France and Holland fight on the 


continent, either upon or near their own territo- 


ries, aud the greateſt part of the money circulates 
among themſelves ; whereas ours crofles the ſea, 
either to Flanders, Spain, or Portugal ; and every 
penny of it, whether in ſpecie or returns, is {0 
much loſt to the nation for ever. 


Upon theſe conſiderations alone, it was the moſt 


prudent courſe imaginable in the Queex, to lay 
hold of the diſpoſition of the people for changing 
the parliament and miniſtry at this juncture, and 
extricatirig herſelf as ſoon as poſſible out of the 


pupillige of thoſe, who found their accounts only 
in perpetuating the war: Neither have we the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt, but the enſuing parliament wilt 


aſſiſt her MajesTY with the utmoſt vigour, until 


her enemies again be brought to ſue for peace, arid 
again offer ſuch terms as will make it both ho- 


nourable and laſting ; only with this difference, 
that the miniſtry perhaps will not again refuſe 
them. 
Audiet pugnas, vitio parentuni 
Rara, Juventus. 
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N U M BER XIV. 
Thurſday, Nowudltief” 9, 1710. 


E quibus hi vacuas implent e aures, 
Hi narrata ferunt alio : menſuraque ficti 
Creſcit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit autor, 
Illic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 
Vanaque Letitia eſt, conſternatigue Timores, 
Seditioque recens, dubioque autore Suſurri. 


With idle tales this fills our empty ears ; 

The next reports what from the firſt he hears ; 
The rolling fictions grow in ſtrength and ſize, 
Each Author adding to the former lies. 

Here vain credulity, with new defires, 


Leads us aſtray, and groundleſs joy inſpires, 


The dubious whiſpers, tumults freſh defign'd, 
And chilling fears aſtound the anxious mind. 


AM prevailed on, through the importunity of 

friends, to interrupt the ſcheme I had begun in 
my laſt paper, by an Eflay upon the art of Politi- 
cal Lying. We are told the devil is the father of 
lies, and was a liar from the beginning; ſo. that 
beyond contradiction the invention is old: and, 
which is more, his firſt Effay of it was purely 
political, employed in undermining the authority 
of his prince, and ſeducing a third part of the 


ſubjects from their obedience; for which he was 
driven down from Heaven, where (as Milton ex- 


preſſes it) he had been VicEROx of a great weſtern 
province; and forced to exerciſe his talent in in- 
terior 


iy THE EXAMINER. No 14. 
ferior regions among other fallen ſpirits, poor or de- 
luded men, whom he {till daily tempts to his own 
fin, and will ever do ſo, till he be chained in the 
bottomleſs pit. 

But although the devil be the father of lies, he 
ſeems, like other great inventors, to have loſt 
much of his reputation, by the continual! improve- 
ments that have been made upon him. 

Who firſt reduced lying into an art, and adapted 
it to politicks, is not ſo clear from hiſtory ; although 
I have made ſome diligent enquiries. I ſhall there- 
fore conſider it only according to the modern ſyſ- 
tem, as it has been cultivated thefe twenty years 
paſt in the ſouthern part of our own iſland, 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were 
overthrown by the gods, the earth in revenge pros 


duced her laſt offspring, which was Fame. And 


the fable is thus interpreted: That when tumults 


and ſeditions are quieted, rumours and falſe reports 


are plentifully ſpread through a nation. So that, 
by this account, lying is the Iaſt relief of a routed, 
earth- born, rebellious party in a ſtate. But here 
the moderns have made great additions, applying 
this art to the gaining of power and preſerving it, 
"ns well as revenging themſelves after they have 
loſt it ; as the ſame inſtruments are made uſe of by 


animals, to feed themſelves when they are hungry, 


and to bite thoſe that tread upon them. 

But the ſame genealogy cannot always be ad- 
mitted for political lying ; I ſhall therefore defire 
to refine upon it, by adding ſome circumſtances of 


its birth and parents. A political lie is ſometimes 


born 
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born out of a diſcarded ſtateſman's head, and 
thence delivered to be nurſed and dandled by the 
rabble. Sometimes it is produced a monſter, and 
licked into ſhape : at other times it comes into the 
word completely formed, and 1s ſpoiled in the 


licking. It is often born an infant in the regular 


way, and requires time to mature it; and often 


it ſees the light in its full growth, but dwindles 


away by degrees. Sometimes it is of noble birth; 
and ſometimes the ſpawn of a ſtock-jobber., Here it 
ſcreams aloud at the opening of the womb; and there 


it is delivered with a whiſper. I know a lie, that 


now diſturbs half the kingdom with its noiſe, which, 
although too proud and great at preſent to own its 


parents, I can remember its whiſper-hood. To 
conclude the nativity of this monſter; when it 


comes into the world without a ſting, it is ſtill- 
born; and whenever it loſes its ſting, it dies. 
No wonder if an infant ſo miraculous: in its 
birth, ſhould be deſtined for great adventures; and 
accordingly we ſee it has been the guardian ſpirit 
of a prevailing party, for almoſt twenty years. 
It can conquer kingdoms without fighting, and 
ſometimes with the loſs of a battle. It gives and 
reſumes employments ; can fink a mountain to a 
mole-hill, and raiſe a mole-hill to a mountain; 
has preſided for many years at committees of 


elections; can wath a black-moor white ; make a 


faint of an atheiſt, and a patriot of a profligate ; 


can furniſh foreign miniſters with intelligence, 


and raiſe or ler fall the credit of the nation, This 
ele flies with a huge Jooking-glats in her 
3 | | hands, 
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hands, to dazzle the croud, and make them ſee, ac- 
cording as the turns it, their ruin in their intereſt, 
and their intereſt in their ruin. In this glaſs you 
will behold your beſt friends, clad in toats powdered 
with fleurs de lis, and triple crowns ; their girdles 
hung round with chains, and beads and wooden 
ſhoes; and your worſt enemies, adorned with the 
enſigns of liberty, property, indulgence, modera- 
tion, and a cornucopia in their hands. Her large 
wings, like thoſe of a flying fiſh, are of no uſe 
but while they are moiſt ; ſhe therefore dips them 
in mud, and ſoaring aloft ſcatters it in the eyes of 
the multitude, flying with great ſwiftneſs ; but at 
every turn is forced to ſtoop in dirty ways for new 
ſupplies. 

I have been ſometimes thinking, if a man had 
the art of the ſecond fight for ſeeing lies, as they 
have in Scotland for ſeeing ſpirits, how admirably 
he might entertain himſelf in this town, by obſer- 
ving the different ſhapes, fizes, and colours of 
thoſe ſwarms of lies, which buzz about the heads 
of ſome people, like flies about a horſe's ears in 
fummer; or thoſe legions hovering every afternoon 
in Exchange-alley, enough to darken the air; or 
over a club of diſcontented grandees, and thence 
ſent down in cargoes to be ſcattered at elections. 

There is one eſſential point, wherein a political 
liar differs from others of the faculty; that he 
ought to have but a ſhort memory, which 1s ne- 
eeſſary, according to the various occaſions he meets 
with every hour of differing from himſelf, and ſwear- 
ing to both fides of a contradiction, as he finds 
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the perſons diſpoſed with whom he has to deal. 
In deſcribing the virtues and vices of mankind, it 


is convenient, upon every article, to have ſome 
eminent perſon in our eye, from whom we copy 


our deſcription. I have ſtrictly obſerved this rule 
and my imagination this minute repreſents before 
me a certain great man * famous for this talent, 
to the conſtant practice of which, he owes his 
twenty years reputation of the moſt ſkilful head 
in England, for the management of nice affairs. 
The ſuperiority of his genius conſiſts in nothing 
elſe, but an inexhauſtible fund of political hes, 
which he plentifully diſtributes every minute he 
ſpeaks, and by an unparalleled generoſity forgets, 
and conſequently contradicts, the next half hour. 
He never yet conſidered, whether any propoſition 
were true or falſe, but whether it were convenient 
for the preſent minute or company, to affirm or 
deny it; ſo that if you think fit to refine upon 
him, by interpreting every thing he ſays, as we 
do dreams, by the contrary, you are ſtill to ſeek, 
and will fing yourſelf equally deceived whether 

you believe or not: the only remedy is to ſuppoſe, 


that you have heard ſome inarticulate ſounds, with» 


out any meaning at all ; and beſides, that will take 
off the horror you "might be apt to conceive at the 
oaths, wherewith he perpetually tags both ends 


of every propoſition ; although at the ſame time, 


I think, he cannot with any juſtice be taxed with 
perjury, when he invokes God and Chriſt ; becauſe 


5 The firſt earl of Wharton, 


WP. 34 | 
he 
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he has often fairly given public notice to the world, 
that he believes in neither. 


Some people may think, that ſuch an accom- 


pliſhment as this, can be of no great uſe to the 


owner, or his party, after it has been often prac- 


tiſed and is become notorious; but they are widely 


miſtaken. Few lies carry the inventor's mark, and 
the moſt proſtitute enemy to truth, may ſpread a 
thouſand without being known for the author: 
beſides, as the vileſt writer has his readers, ſo the 
greateſt liar has his believers: and it often happens, 


that if a lie be believed only for an hour, it has 


done its work, and there is no farther occaſton for 
it. Falſhood flies, and truth comes limping after 
it; ſo that when men come to be undeceived, it is 
too late ; the jeſt is over, and the tale has had its 
effect: like a man, who has thought of a good 
repartee, when the diſcourſe is changed, or the 
company parted; or like a phyfician, who has 
found out an inandi medicine, after the patient 
is dead. 

Conſidering that natural difpoſition in many 
men to he, and in multitudes to believe, I have 
been perplexed what to do with that maxim ſo 
frequent in every body's mouth; that truth will 
at laſt prevail. Here has this ifland of ours, for 


the greateſt part of twenty years, lain under the 


zufloence of ſuch counſels and perſons; whoſe prin- 


eiple and intereſt it was, to corrupt our manners, 
blind our underſtanding, drain our wealth, and in 
time deſtroy our gonſtitution both in church and 
ſtate ; and we at laſt were brought to the very 


brink 
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brink of ruin; yet, by the means of perpetual 
miſrepreſentations, have never been able to diſtin- 
guith between our enemies and friends. We have 
ſeen a great part of the nation's money got into 
the hands of thoſe, who, by their birth, education 
and merit, could pretend no higher than to wear 
our liveries; while others, who, by their credit, 
quality, and fortune, were * only able to give re- 
putation and ſucceſs to the Revolution, were not 
only laid afide as dangerous and uſeleſs +, but 
loaden with the ſcandal of Jacobites, men of arbi- 
tary principles, and penſioners to France ; while 
truth, who is ſaid to lie in a well, ſeemed now to 
be buried there under a heap of ſtones. But I re- 
member, it was a uſual complaint among the Whigs, 
that the bulk of the landed men was not in their 
intereſts, which ſome of the wiſeſt looked on as an 
ill omen; and we ſaw it was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty, that they could preſerve a majority, while 
the court and miniſtry were on their fide, till they 
had learned thoſe admirable expedients for deciding 
elections, and influencing diſtant boroughs, by 
powerful motives from the city. But all this was 
mere force and conſtraint, however upheld by moſt 


Mere only able—by this arrangement the word, oxly, becomes of 
ambiguous meaning, and the ear is hurt by the repetition of the ſame 
words, at the commencement of the two members of the ſentence fo 
near each other were only able were not only, &c, This may be pre- 
vented 88 the word, alone, in the place of the firſt, on; as 
thus—“ White others, who, by their credit, quality, and fortune, were 
alone able to give reputation and ſucceſs io the Revolution, were not 
only laid aſide, &c. | 1 

+ But loaden with the ſcandal of Jacobites may mean with the 
ſcandal thrown on them by Jacobites; it ſhould be - with the ſcandal of 
being Jacobites, &c. N | 


_— dextrous | 
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dextrous artifice and management, until the people 
began to apprehend their properties, their religion, 
and the monarchy itſelf in danger; then we ſaw 
them greedily laying hold on the firſt occaſion to 
interpoſe. But of this mighty change in the diſpo- 
ſitions of the people, I ſhall diſcourſe more at large 
in ſome following paper; wherein I ſhall endeavour 
to undeceive, or diſcover, thoſe deluded, or deluding 
perſons, who hope or pretend, it is only a ſhort 
madneſs in the vulgar, from which they may ſoon 
recover; whereas, I believe, it will appear to be 
very different in its cauſes, its ſymptoms, and its 
conſequences ; and prove a great example to illuſ- 
trate the maxim I lately mentioned ; that truth 
(however ſometimes late) will at laſt prevail. 


NUMBER XV. 
Thurſday, November 16, 1720, 


——medicque ut limite curras, 
ſcare, ait, moneo : te fi demiſſior ibis, 
Unaa gravet pennas ; fi celſior, ignis adurat. 
My boy, take care 
To wing thy courſe along the middle air; 
If low, the ſurges wet thy flagging plumes 
It high, the ſun the melting wax conſumes. 


T muſt be avowed that for ſome years paſt, there 
have been few things more wanted in England 
than ſuch a paper as this ought to be: and fuchT will 
endeavour to make it as long as it ſhall be found of 
any uſe, without entering into the violences of either 
| Party. 
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party. Conſidering the many grieyous miſrepreſen- 
tations of perſons and things, it is highly requiſite at 
this juncture, that the people throughout the king- 
dom ſhould, if poſſible, be ſet right in their opinions 
by ſome impartial hand ; which has never been yet 
attempted 3 - thoſe, who have hitherto undertaken 
it, being, upon every account, the leaſt qualified 
of all human kind, for ſuch work. | 

We live here under a limited monarchy, and 
under the doctrine and diſcipline of an excellent 
church. We are unhappily divided into two 
parties, both which pretend a mighty zeal for our 
religion and government, only they diſagree about 
the means. The evils we muſt fence againſt, are, 
on one ſide, fanaticiſm and infidelity in religion, 
and anarchy, under the name of a commonwealth, 
in government; on the other ſide, popery ſlavery, | 
and the pretender from France. Now, to inform 
and direct us in our ſentiments upon theſe weighty 
points, here are, on one ſide, two ſtupid illiterate 
ſcriblers, both of them fanaticks by profeſſion, I 
mean the Review, and Obſervator ; on the other 


fide, we have an open Nonjuror, whoſe character 
and perſon, as well as learning and good ſenſe, 


diſcovered upon other ſubjects, do indeed deſerve 
reſpect and eſteem ; but his Rehearſal, and the reſt 
of his political papers, are yet more pernicious than 
thoſe of the former two. If the generality of the 
people know not how to talk or think, until they 
have read their leſſon in the papers of the week, 


what a misfortune is it, that their duty ſhould be 


conveyed to them through ſuch vehicles as thoſe ? 
C4 For, 
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For, let fome gentlemen think what they pleaſe, F 


cannot but ſuſpect, that the two worthies I firſt. 


mentioned, have, in a degree, done miſchief among 
us; the mock authoritative manner of the one, and 
the infipid mirth of the other, however infupportable 
to reaſonable ears, being of a level with great num- 
bers among the loweſt part cf mankind. Neither 
was the author of the Rehearſal, while he conti- 
nued that paper, leſs infectious to many perſons of 
better figure, who perhaps, were as well qualified, 
and much lefs prejudiced, to judge for themſelves, 
It was this reaſon, that moved me to take the 
matter out of thoſe rough, as well as thoſe dirty 
hands; to let the remote and uninſtructed part 
of the nation fee, that they have been mifled on 
both ſides, by mad ridiculous extremes, at a wide 
diſtance ori each fide from the truth; while the 
right path is ſo broad and plain, as to be eaſily kept, 

if they were once put into it. 
Farther : I had lately entered on a reſolution to 
take little notice of other papers, unleſs it were 
ſuch, where the malice and falſhood had ſo great 
a mixture of wit and ſpirit, as would make them 
dangerous: which, in the preſent circle of ſerib- 
lers, from twelve-pence to a halfpenny, I could 
eafily forefee would not very frequently occur. But 
here again I am forced to diſpenſe with my reſo- 
lation, although it be only to tell my reader what 
meaſures I am likely to take on fuch occaſions for 
the future. I Was told, that the paper called The 
Obſervator, was twice filled laſt week with re- 
marks upon a late Examiner. Theſe I read with 
the 
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the firſt opportunity, and, to ſpeak in the news- 
writers -phraſe, they. gave me occaſion for many 
ſpeculations. TI obferved, with fingular pleaſure, 
the nature of thoſe things which the owners of 
them uſually call anſwers, and with what dexterity 
this matchleſs author had fallen into the whole art 
and cant of them. To tranſcribe here and there 
three or four detached lines of leaſt weight in a diſ- 
courſe, and by a fooliſh comment miſtake every 
ſyllable of the meaning, 1s what I have known 
many, of a ſuperior claſs to this formidable adver- 
fary, entitle an Anſwer. This is what he has 
exactly done, in about tarice as many words as my 
whole * diſcourſe ; which is ſo mighty an adyan- 
tage over me, that I ſhall by no means engage in 
ſo unequal a combat; but, as far as I can judge of 
my own temper, entirely diſmiſs him for the fu- 
ture; heartily wiſhing he had a match exactly of 
his own ſize to meddle with, who ſhould only have 
the odds of truth and honeſty ; which, as I take it, 
would be an effectual way to filence him for ever. 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot forbear a ſhort ſtory 
of a fanatic farmer, who lived in my neighbour- 
hood, and was fo great a diſputant in religion, that 
the ſervants in all the families thereabouts reported, 
how he had confuted the biſhop and all his clergy. 
[ had then a footman, who was fond of reading the 
Bible : and I borrowed a comment for him, which 
he ſtudied fo cloſe, that in a month or two 1 


* This is neither grammar, nor ſenſe; it ſhould be—as my whole 
diſcourſe contains. 


93 thought 
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thought him a match for the farmer. They diſ- 
puted at ſeveral houſes, with a ring of ſervants and 
other people always about them; where Ned ex- 
plained his texts ſo full “ and clear to the capacity 
of his audience, and ſhewed the inſignificancy of 


his adverſary's cant to the meaneſt underſtanding, 


that he got the whole country on his fide, and the 
farmer was cured of his itch of diſputation for ever 
after. 

The worſt of it is, that this ſort of outrageous 
party-writers I have ſpoken of above, are like a 
couple of make-bates, who inflame ſmall quarrels 
by a thouſand ſtories, and by keeping friends at a 
diftance, hinder them from coming to a good un- 
derſtanding ; as they certainly would, if they were 
ſuffered to meet and debate between themſelves : 
for let any one examine a reaſonable honeſt man, of 
either ſide, upon thoſe opinions in religion and go- 
vernment, which both parties daily buffet each 
other about ; ; he ſhall hardly find one material 
point in difference between them. I + would be 
glad to alk a queſtion about two great men of the 
late miniſtry, How they came to be Whugs ? and 
by what figure of ſpeech, half a dozen others, 
lately put into great employments, can be called 
Tories? I doubt, whoever would ſuit the defini- 
tion to the perſons, muſt make it directly contrary 


to what we underſtood it at the time of the Revo- 


ue: 


It ſhould be, ſo ful and cdeary, 
+ Would, here, is im properly uſed for, Hou dl. 
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In order to remove theſe miſapprehenſions among 


us; I believe, it will be neceſſary, upon occaſion, 


to detect the malice and falſhood of ſome popular 


maxims, which thoſe idiots ſcatter from the preſs 


twice a week, and draw a hundred abſurd conſe- 
quences from them. 
For example; I have heard it often objected, as 


a great piece of inſolence in the clergy and others, 


to ſay or hint, that the church was in danger, 


when it was voted otherwiſe in parliament ſome 


years ago; and the queen herſelf, in her laſt ſpeech, 
did openly condemn all ſuch inſinuations. Not- 
withſtanding which, I did then, and do ſtill, be- 
lieve the church has, ſince that vote, been in very 
imminent danger; and I think I might then have 


ſaid fo, without the leaſt offence to her majeſty, or 


either of the two houſes. The queen's words, as 
near as I can remember, mentiotted the church 
being in danger from her adminiſtration; and who- 
ever ſays or thinks that, deſerves, in my opinion, 
to be hanged for a traitor: but, that the church 


and ſtate, may be both in danger, under the beſt 


princes that ever reigned, and without the leaſt 
guilt of theirs, is ſuch a truth, as a man muſt be 
a great ſtranger to hiſtory and common ſenſe, ta 
doubt. The wiſeſt prince on earth, may be forced, 
by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the preſent power 
of an unruly faction; or deceived, by the craft of 
ill-deſigning men. One or two miniſters, moſt in 
his confidence, may at firſt have good intentions, 
but grow corrupted by time, by avarice, by love, 


by arnbition, and have fairer terms offered them to 


C 4 gratify 
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gratify their paſſions or intereſts, from one ſet of 
men than another, until they are too far involved 
for a retreat; and ſo be forced to take ſeven ſpirits 
more wicked than themſelves. This is a very poſ- 
ſible caſe; and will not the laſt ſtate of ſuch men 
be worſe than the firſt? that is to ſay, will not 
the publick, which was ſafe at firſt, grow in dan- 
ger by ſuch proceedings as theſe? And ſhall a 
faithful ſubject, who foreſees and trembles at the 
conſequences, be called diſaffected, becauſe he de- 
livers his opinion, although the prince declares, as 
he juſtly may, that the danger is not owing to his 
adminiſtration ? or ſhall the prince himſelf be 
blamed, when, in ſuch a juncture, he puts his 
affairs into other hands, with the univerſal applauſe 
of his people? As to the vote againſt thoſe who 
ſhould affirm the church was in danger, I think it 
likewiſe referred to danger from, or under, the 


queen's adminiſtration ; for I neither have it by me, 


nor can ſuddenly have recourſe to it; but, if it 
were otherwiſe, I know not how it can refer to any 
dangers, but what were paſt, or at that time pre- 
ſent; or how it could affect the future, unleſs the 
ſenators were all inſpired, or at leaſt that majority 
which voted it: neither do J ſee it is any crime, 
farther than ill manners, to differ in opinion from 
a majority of either or both houſes ; and * that ill 
manners, I muſt confeſs, I have been often guilty 
of for ſome years paſt, although I hope! never ſhall 


again. 


* That ill mann*rs is certainly ungrammatical ; it ſhould be, that 
ſpecies of ill manners, 
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Another topick of great uſe to theſe weekly in- 
flamers, is, the young pretender in France, to 


whom their whole party is in a high meaſure in- 


debted for all their greatneſs ; and whenever it lies 
in their power, they may perhaps return their ac- 
knowledgments, as, out of their zeal for frequent 
revolutions, they were ready to do to his ſuppoſed 
father; which is a piece of ſecret hiſtory, that I 
hope will one day ſee the light; and I am ſure it 
ſhall, if ever I am maſter of it, without regarding 
whoſe ears may tingle. But at preſent, the word 
pretender, is a term of art in their profeſſion. A 
ſecretary of ſtate cannot defire leave to reſign, but 
the pretender is at bottom; the queen cannot diſ- 
ſolve a parliament, but at 1s a plot to dethrone her- 
ſelf and bring in the pretender ; half a ſcore ſtock- 


jobbers are playing the knave in Exchange-alley, 


and there goes the pretender with a ſponge. One 
would be apt to think, they bawl out the pretender 
ſo often, to take off the terror; or tell ſo many 
lies about him, to ſlacken our caution, that when 
he is really coming, by their connivance, we may 
not believe them ; as the boy ſerved the ſhepherds 
about the coming of the wolf: or perhaps they 


ſcare us with the pretender, becauſe they think he 


may be like ſome diſeaſes, that come with a fright. 
Do they not beheve, that the queen's preſent mi- 


niſtry love her majeſty, at leaſt as well as ſome 


others loved the church? And why 1s it not as 
great a mark of diſaffection now, to ſay the queen 
is in danger, as it was ſome months ago to affirm 
the ſame of the church ? Suppoſe it be a falſe 


opinion, 
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opinion, that the queen's right is hereditary and in- 
defeaſible ; yet how is it poſſible that thoſè who 
hold and believe ſuch a doctrine, can be in the pre- 
tender's intereſt? His title is weakened by every 
argument that ſtrengthens hers: it is as plain as 
the words of an act of parliament can make it, 
That her preſent majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor of 
the late king and queen her ſiſter: is not that an 
hereditary right? What need we explain it any 
farther? I have known an article of faith ex- 
pounded in much looſer and more general terms, 
and- that, by an author, whoſe opinions are very 
much followed by a certain party. Suppoſe we go 
farther, and examine the word indęſeafible, with 
which ſome writers of late have made themſelves 
ſo merry: I confeſs, it is hard to conceive how any 
law, which the ſupreme power makes, may not by 
the ſame power be repealed; ſo that I ſhall not de- 
termine, whether the queen's right be indefeaſible 
or not. But this I will maintain; that whoever 
affirms it ſo, is not guilty of a crime; for in that 
{ſettlement of the crown after the Revolution, where 
her preſent majeſty is named in remainder, there 
are (as near as I can remember) theſe remarkable 
words, to which we bind ourſelves and our poſte- 
« rity for ever.” Lawyers may explain this, or call 
them words of form as they pleaſe ; and reaſoners 
may argue, that ſuch an obligation is againſt the 
very nature of government; but a plain reader, 
who takes the words in their natural meaning, may 
be excuſed in thinking a right ſo confirmed is inde- 


feaſible; 
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feaſible ; and if there be an abſurdity 1 in ſuch an 
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opinion, he is not to anſwer for 1 it. 


p. S. When this paper was going to ha 3 the 
printer brought me two more Obſervators, 
wholly taken up in my Examiner upon lying, 
which I was at the pains to read ; and they are 
juſt ſuch an anſwer, as the two others I have 
mentioned, This 18 all I have to 6 on that 
matter. 


NUMBER XVI. | 
Thurſday, November 2 3, 1 710. 1104 


Nui ſunt boni cives? Lui belli, gui domi de patrid bene 
merentes, niſi qui Palriae beneficia meminerunt E: 


Who is the goad and laudable citizen Who i in peace, 
or who in war has merited the favour of his country ? 
Who but that perſon who with gratitude remembers 


and acknowledges the favours and rewards he has al- 
ready received, 


WILL ale this preſent paper upon a Cubs 

ject, which of late has very much affected me, 
which J have conſidered with a good deal of appli- 
cation, and made ſeveral enquiries about among 
thoſe perſons, who, I thought, were beſt able to 
inform me; and if I deliver my ſentiments with 
ſome freedom, I hope it will be forgiven, while I 
accompany it with that tenderneſs, which ſo nĩce 


A point requires. 
J ſaid 
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I ſaid in a former paper, (Number 1g) that one 
ſpecious objection to late removals at court, was, 
the fear of giving uneafineſs to a general, who 
has been long ſucceſsful abroad; and accordingly, 
the common clamour of tongues and pens for ſome 
months paſt has run againſt the baſeneſs, the in- 
conſtancy, and ingratitude of the whole kingdom 
to the duke of Marlborough, in return of the moſt 
eminent ſervices, that ever were performed by a 
ſubject, to his country; not to be equalled in hiſ- 
tory: and then, to be ſure, ſome bitter ſtroke of 
detraction againſt Alexander and Cæſar, who never 
did us the leaſt injury. Beſides, the people who 
read Plutarch, come upon us with parallels drawn 
from the Greeks and Romans, who ungratefully 
dealt with 1 know not how many of their moſt 
deſerving generals; ; while the profounder politi- 
cians, have ſeen pamphlets, where Tacitus and 
Maehiavel have been quoted, to ſhew'the danger 
of too reſplendent a merit. If a ftranger ſhould 
hear theſe furious out- cries of ingratitude * againft 
our general without knowing the particulars, he 
would be apt to enquire, where was his tomb, or 
whether: he were allowed chriſtian | burial ? nat 
doubting but we had put him to ſome ignominious 
death. Or has he been tried for his life, and 
very, narrowly eſcaped? has he been accuſed of 
High crimes and miſdeameanors ? has the prince 


by By this WIR of exprelbe on may be meant the general's ingratitude, 

not that of; the nation; inflead of againf/, the word ſhould have been 

_ towards; as thus, If a ſtranger ſhould hear theſe furious out-cries of 1 in- 
gratitude towards our general, " &C, a 
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ſeized on his _s and left him to ſtarve ? has 
he been hooted at, 2s he paſſed the ſtreets, by an 
ungrateful rabblc ! Fees neither honours, offices, 
nor grants been conferred on him or his family? 
have not he and they been barbarouſly ſtript of 
them all? have not he and and his forces been ill 
paid abroad ? and does not the prince, by a ſcanty 
limited commiſſion, hinder him from purſuing his 
own methods in the conduct of the war? has he 
no power at all of diſpoſing of commiſſions as he 
pleaſes? is he not ſeverely uſed by the miniſtry 
or parliament, who yearly call him to a ſtrict 
account ? has the ſenate ever thanked him for good 
ſucceſs, and have they not always publicly cen- 
ſured him for the teaſt miſcarriage? — Will the 
acuſers of the nation join iſſue upon any of theſe 
particulars, or tell us in what point our damnable 


fin of ingratitude lies: Why, it is plain and clear; 


for while he 1s commanding abroad, the queen 
diflolves her parliament, and changes her miniſtry 
at home; in which univerſal calamity, no leſs 
than two perſons allied by marriage to the general, 
have loſt their places. Whence came this wonder- 
ful ſympathy between the civil and military pow- 
ers? Will the troops in Flanders refuſe to fight 
unleſs they can have their own lord keeper, their 
own lord prefident of the council, their own par- 


liament? In a kingdom where the people are free, 


how came they to be fo fond of having their coun- 
ſels under the influence of their army, or thoſe 
that lead it? who, in all well- inſtituted ſtates, had 


uo commerce with the civil power, farther than 


to 
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to receive their orders, and obey them without re- 
ſerve. 

When a general is not ſo popular, either in his 
army or at home, as one might expect from a 
long courſe of ſucceſs; it may perhaps be aſcribed 
to his wiſdom, or perhaps to his complexion. 
The poſſeſſion of ſome one quality, or defect in 
ſome other, will extremely damp the people's 
favour, as well as the love of the ſoldiers. Be- 
ſides, this is not an age to produce favourites of 
the people, while we live under a queen, who en- 
groſſes all our love and all our veneration; and where 
the only way, for a great general or miniſter, to 
acquire any degree of ſubordinate affection from 
the publick, muſt be, by all marks of the moſt 
entire ſubmiſſion and reſpect, to her ſacred perſon 
and commands; otherwiſe, no pretence of great 
ſervices, either in the field or the cabinet, will be 
able to ſkreen them from univerſal hatred. 

But the late miniſtry was cloſely joined to the 
general by friendſhip, intereſt, alliance, inclina- 
tion, and opinion; which cannot be affirmed of the 
preſent: and the ingratitude of the nation lies in 
the people's joining as one man to wiſh, that ſuch 
a miniſtry ſhould be changed. Is it not at the 
{ame time notorious to the whole kingdom, that 
nothing but a tender regard to the general, was 
able to preſerve that miniſtry ſo long, until 
neither God nor man could ſuffer their conti- 
nuance? Yet, in the higheſt ferment of things, 
we heard few or no reflexions upon this great com- 
mander; but all ſeemed unanimous in wiſhing 


he 
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he might ſtill be at the head of the confederate 
forces; only at the ſame time, in caſe he were 
reſolved to reſign, they choſe rather to turn their 
thoughts ſomewhere elſe, than throw up all in 
deſpair. And this I cannot but add, in defence of 
the people, with regard to the perſon we are ſpeak- 
ing of, that in the high ſtation he has been for 
many. years paſt, his real defects (as nothing hu- 
man is without them) have, in a detracting age, 
been very ſparingly mentioned either in libels or 
converſation, and all his tuccefles very freely and 
univerſally applauded. 

There is an active and a paſſive ingratitude : ap- 
plying both to this occaſion, we may ſay, the 
firſt is, when a prince or people returns good ſervi- 
ces with cruelty or ill uſage; the other is, when 
good ſervices are not at all, or very meanly reward- 
ed. We have already ſpoken of the former; let 
us therefore in the ſecond place examine how the 
ſervices of our general have been rewarded; and 
whether, upon that article, either prince or people, 
have been guilty of ingratitude ? 

Thoſe are the moſt valuable rewards, which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the 
donor, that they fit our temper beſt : I ſhall there- 
fore ſay nothing of the title of duke, or the gar- 
ter, which the queen beſtowed upon the general in 
the beginning of her reign ; but I ſhall come to 
more ſubſtantial inſtances, and mention nothing, 
which has not been given in the face of the world. 
The lands of Woodituck may, I believe, be rec- 
koned worth 40,900/.; on the building of Blen- 


heim 
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heim caſtle 200,000/7. have been already expended, 
although it be not yet near finiſhed ; the grant 
of 5000/7. per annum on the poſt office is richly 
worth 100,000/. his principality in Germany may 
be computed at 30,000/. pictures, jewels, _ and 
other gifts from foreign princes, 60, ooo l. the grant 
at the Pall mall, the rangerſhip, &c. for want of more 
certain knowledge, may be called 10, ooo l. his own 
and his ducheſs's employments at five years value, 
reckoning only the known and avowed ſalaries, 


are very low rated at 100, ooo. Here is a good 


deal above half a million of money; and, I dare 
ſay, thoſe who are loudeſt with the clamour of in- 


gratitude, will readily own, that all this is but a 


trifle, in compariſoan of what is untold. 

The reaſon of my ſtating this account, is only to 
convince the world, that we are not quite ſo un- 
grateful either as the Greeks or the Romans; and 
in order to adjuſt the matter with all fairneſs, I 
ſhall confine myſelf to the latter, who were much 
the more generous of the two. A victorious gene- 
ral of Rome, in the height of that empire, having 
entirely ſubdued his enemies, was rewarded with 
the larger triumph, and perhaps a ſtatue in the 
Forum, a bull for a ſacrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumen- 
tal trophy with inſcriptions; ſometimes five hun- 
dred or a thouſand copper coins were ſtruck on oc- 
caſion of the victory, which, doing honour to the 
general, we will place to his account; and laſtly, 
ſometimes, although not very frequently, a trium- 
phal arch. Theſe are all the rewards, that I can 
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call to mind, which a victorious general received; 
after his return from the wioſt glorious expedition; 
having conquered {ome great kingdom, brought the 
king himſelf, his family, and nobles, to adorn 
the triumph, in chains; and made tlie kingdom, 
either a Roman province, or at beſt, a pdor depend- 
ing ſtate, in humble alhanc? “ to that empire. 
Now, of all theſe rewards, I find but two which 
were of real profit to the general; the laurel 
crown, mide and ſent him at the charge of the 
publick, and the embroidered garment ; bur I can- 
not find, whether this laſt was paid for by the ſe- 
nate or the general : however we will take the 
more fayourable opinion; and in all the reſt admit 
the whole expenee; as if it wete ready morley in 
the general's pocket. Now, according to' theſe 
computations on both fides, we will draw up two 
fair accounts ; the one, of Roman gratitude ; and 
the other, of B-itith ingratitude; and ſet them toge- 
ther in balance. 


* Ir ſhould bein wee alliance 401th tliat empire: We 1 
to —but, in ailiame with 70 
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This is an account of the viſible profits on both 
ſides; and if the Roman general had any private 
perquiſites, they may be eafily diſcounted, and by 
more probable computations ; and differ yet more 
upon the balance, if we conſider, that all the gold 
and filver for tafeguards and contributions, alle all 
a valuable prizes taken in the war, were openly ex- 
- poſed in the triumph, and then lodged in the cas 
* pitol for the public ſervice: 
wi So that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite 
© 
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ſo bad at worſt, as the Romaiis were at beſt. And 
I doubt, thoſe who raiſe this hideous cry of ingrati- 
tude, may be mightily miſtaken in the conſequence 
they propoſe from ſuch complaints. I remember 
0 a ſaying of Seneca, Multos ingratos invenimus, 
Plures ſacimus; we find many ungrateful perſons 
in the world, but we make more, by ſetting too 
high a rate upon our pretenſions, and underva- 
'  luing the rewards we receive. When unreaſonable 
bills are brought in, they ought to be taxed, or cut 
off in the middle. Where there have been long ac- 
counts between two perſons, I hive known one of 
them perpetually making large demands; atid preſ- 
ſing for payment; who, when the accounts were 
caſt up on both ſides, was found to be debtor for 
ſome hundreds. I am thinking, if a proclamation 
were iſſued out for every man to fend in his bill 
of merits, and the loweſt price he ſet them at; 
what a pretty ſum it would amount to; and how 
many ſuch lands as this; muſt be ſold to pay them. 
I form my judgment from the practice of thoſe, 
who ſometimes happen to pay themſelves j and I 
dare affirm, would not be ſo unjuſt as to take a 
D 2 farthing 
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farthing more than they think is due to their de- 
ſerts. I will inſtance only in one article: a lady * 


of my acquaintance appropriated twenty-ſix pounds 
a year out of her allowance, for certain uſes, which 
her woman + received, and was to pay to the 
lady or her order, as it was called for. But after 
eight years it appeared, upon the ſtrifteſt calcu- 
lation, that the woman had paid but four pounds 
a year, and ſunk two and twenty for her own 


pocket. It is but ſuppoſing, inſtead of twenty-ſix 
pounds, twenty-ſix thouſand; and by that you may 
judge, what the pretenſions of modern merit are, 
where 1t happens to be its own paymaſter. 


* Suppoſed to be her late majeſty queen Anne. 
1 The matter was this: At the QUEtn's acceſſion to the government, 
ſhe uſed to lament to me, that, the crown being impoveriſhed by former 
grants, ſhe wanted the power her predeceſſors had enjoyed to reward taith- 
tul ſervants; and ſhe defired me to take out of the privy purſe 2000/7. a 
year, in order to purchaſe for my advantage, —As her MajgsTY was 
ſo good to provide for my children, and as the offices I enjoyed by her 
favour brought me in more than I wanted! conſtantly declined it till 
the time ſhe was pleaſed to diſmiſs me from her ſervice. Then indeed 
I ſent the queen one of her own letters, in which ſhe had preſſed me to 
take the 20007. a year; and I wrote at the ſame time to aſk her majeſty 
whether ſhe would allow me to charge in the privy purſe accounts, 
which I was to ſend her, that yearly ſum fiom the time ot the offer, amount- 
ing to 18, 001. Her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, I might charge it. 


This therefore I did. Account of the conduct of the dowager ducheſs 
of Marlborough, p. 294, 295. | 
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NUMBER XVI. 
Thurſday, November 30, 1710. 


Quas res luxuries in flagitiis, avaritia in rapinis, ſuperbia 
in contumeliis efficere potuiſſet ; eas omnes ſeſe, hoc uno 
praetore per triennium, pertuliſſe aiebant. 


Theſe things were the effects of his ſcandalous and un- 
bounded luxury, his inſatiable avarice, his contume- 
lious inſolence. Theſe were the ſufferings of that un- 
happy nation, for three years, under his oppreſſive go- 
vernment, 


HEN I firſt undertook this paper, I was 

reſolved to concern myſelf only with things, 
and not with perſons. Whether I have kept or 
broken this reſolution, I cannot recolle& ; and I 
will not be at the pains to examine, but leave the 
matter to thoſe little antagoniſts who may want a 
topick for criticiſm. Thus much I have diſcovered, 
that it is in writing, as in building; where, after 
all our ſchemes and calculations, we are mightily 
deceived in our accounts, and often forced to make 
uſe of any materials we can find, that the work 
may be kept a going, Beſides, to ſpeak my opi- 
nion, the things I have occaſion to mention are 
fo cloſely linked to perſons, that nothing but time 
(the father of oblivion) can ſeparate them. Let 
me put a parallel caſe : ſuppoſe I ſhould complain, 
that laſt week my coach was within an inch of 
overturning in a ſmooth even way, and drawn by 
very gentle horſes; to be ſure, all my friends 


would immediately lay the fault upon John, be- 


D 3 cauſe 
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cauſe they knew he then preſided in my coach- 
box. Again, ſuppoſe I ſhould difcover ſome un- 
eaſineſs to find myſelf, I knew not how, over 
head and ears in debt, although I were ſure my 
tenants paid their rents very well, and that 1 never 
ſpent half my income ; they would certainly adviſe 
me to turn of Mr. Oldfox “ my receiver, and 
take another. If, as a juſtice of peace, I thould 
tell a friend, that my warrants and mittimus's were 
never drawn up as | would have them; that I had 
the misfortune to ſend an honeft man to gaol, and 
diſmiſs a knave; he would bid me no longer truſt 
Charles and Harry +, my two clerks, whom he 
knew to be ignorant, wiltul, afluming, and ill-in- 
clined fellaws. If I ſhould add, that my tenants 
made me yery uneaſy with their ſquabbles and 
broils among themſelves ; he would counſel me to 
caſhier Will. Bigamy 7, the ſeneſchal of my manor. 
And laitly, it my neighbour and I happened to 
have a miſunderſtanding avout the delivery of a 
meſſage, what could 1 do leſs than ſtrip and dit- 
card the blundering or malicious raſcal, who car- 
ried it? 

It is the ſame thing in the conduct of public 
affairs, where they have been managed with raſh- 
neſs ar wilfulneſs, corruption, ignorance, or in- 
juſtice. Barely to relate the facts, at leaſt while 
they are freſh in memory, will as much reflect 
upon the perſons concerned, as if we had told their 
narnes at length. 


* L. Godolphin. + E. of Sunderland, and Henry Boyle, Eq; ; 


were at this time ſecrctaries of ſtate, 1 L. Chancellor Cow per. 


J have 
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1 I have therefore ſince thought of another expe- 
dient, frequently practiſed with great ſafety and 
E ſucceſs by ſatirical writers; which is, that of look= 
ing into hiſtory for ſome character bearing a reſem- 
blance to the perſon we would deſcribe ; and with 
the abſolute power of altering, adding, or ſuppreſ- 
ſing what circumſtances we pleaſe, I conceive we 
muſt have very bad luck, or very little ſkill, to fail. 
However, ſome days ago in a coffee-houſe looking 
into one of the politic weekly papers, I found the 
writer had fallen into this ſcheme ; and I happened 
to light on that part, where he was deſcribing a 
perſon, who, from ſmall beginnings, grew (as I 
remember) to be conſtable of France, and had a 
very haughty imperious wife. I took the author 
for a friend to our faction; for ſo, with great pro- 
priety of ſpeech, they call the queen and miniſtry, 
— almoſt the whole clergy, and nine parts in ten of 
the kingdom; and ] ſaid to a gentleman near me, 
that although I knew well enough what perſons 
— the author meant, yet there were ſeveral particu- 
— lars in the huſband's character, which I could not 
— reconcile; for that of the lady, it was juſt and ade- 
Cc auate enough. But it ſeems I miſtook the whole 
p matter, and applied all I had read to a couple of 
| perſons, who were not at that time in the writer's 
thoughts. 
Rx No, to avoid ſuch a misfortune as this, I have 
ir been for ſome time conſulting Livy and Tacitus, to 
ind out the character of a Princeps ſenatus, a Præ- 
| tor urbanus, a Quzſtor ærarius, a Cæſari ab epiſ- 
tolis, and a Proconſul: but among the worſt of 
74 them, 
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them, I cannot diſcover one, from whom to draw 
a parallel without doing injury to a Roman memo- 


ry: io that J am compelled to have recourſe to 
Tully. But, this author relating facts only as an 
oroir, I thought it would be beſt to obſerve his 


method, and make an extract from fix harangues of 
his againſt Verres, only ſtill preſerving the form of 
an oration, I remember a younger brother of mine, 


who deceaſed about two months ago, preſented the 


world with a ſpeech of Alcibiades againſt an Athe- 
nian brewer. Now I am told for certain, that in 
thoſe days there was no ale in Athens; therefore 
that ſpeech, or at leaſt a great part of it, muſt needs 
be ſpurious. The difference between my brother 


and me is this; he makes Alcthiades ſay a great 


deal more than he really did, and J make Cicero 
ſay a great deal leſs. This Verres“ had been the 
Roman governor of Sicily for three years; and, on 
his return from his government, the Sicilians en- 
treated Cicero to impeach him in the ſenate; which 
he accordingly did in ſeveral orations, whence I 


have faithfully tranſlated and abſtracted that which 


follows: 


« My Lonps, 

* A pernicious opinion has for ſome time pre- 
$* vailed, not only at Rome, but among our neigh- 
+ bouring nations, that a man who has money 
5 enough, although he be ever ſo guilty, cannot 
+ be condemned in this place. But, however in- 
i duſtriouſly this opinion be ſpread to caſt an odium 


* Earl of Wharton, lord licutenant of Ireland, 


on 
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© on the ſenate, we have brought before your lord- 
« ſhips Caius Verres, a perſon, for his life and 
« actions, already condemned by all men; but, as 
ehe hopes and gives out, by the influence of his 
ce wealth to be here abſolved: in condemning this 
„ man, you have an opportunity of belying that 
general ſcandal, of redeeming the credit loſt by 
t former judgements, and recovering the love of 
46 the Roman people, as well as of our neighbours. 
« have brought here a man before you, my lords, 
« who is a robber of the public treaſure, an over- 
„ turner of law and juſtice, and the diſgrace as 
well as deſtruction of the Sicihan province; of 
* whom if you ſhall determine with equity and 
e due ſeverity, your authority will remain entire, 
* and upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment as it ought to be: 
e but, it his great riches will be able to force their 
Way through that religious reverence and truth, 


«© which become ſo awful an aflembly; I ſhall 


however obtain thus much, that the defect will 
* be laid where it ought; and that it ſhall not be 
* objected, that the criminal was not produced, or 
e that there wanted an orator to accuſe him. This 
* man, my lords, has publicly ſaid, that thoſe 
** ought to be afraid of accuſations, who have only 
&* robbed enough for their own ſupport and main- 
** tenance ; but that he has plundered ſufficient to 
* bribe numbers; and that nothing is ſo high or 
© fo holy, which money cannot corrupt. Take 
that ſupport from him, and he can have no other 
left: for what eloquence will be able to defend 
* a man, whoſe life has been tainted with ſo many 


„ {candalous 
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i ſcandalous vices, and who has been ſo long con- 
„ demnecd by the univerſal opinion of the world ? 
«+ To pals over the foul ſtains and ignominy of his 
„ youth, his corrupt management in all employ- 
ments he has borne, his treachery and irreligion, 
his injuſtice and oppreſſion ; he has left of late 
« ſuch monuments of his villainies in Sicily, made 
ſuch havock and confuſion there, during his go- 
verument, that the province cannot by any 
means be reſtored to its former ſtate, and hardly 
recover itſelf at all, under many years, and by 
a long ſucceſſion of good governors. While this 
man governed in that ifland, the Sicilians had 
© neither the benefit of our laws, nor their own, 
nor even of common right. In Sicily, no man 
* now poſſeſſes more than what the governor's luſt 
and avarice have overlooked, or what he was 
forced to neglect, out of mere wearineſs and 
« ſatiety of oppreſſion. Every thing, where he 
% pretided, was determined by his arbitrary will!: 
and the beſt ſubjects he treated as enemies. Ta 
„ recount his abominable debaucheries, would of- 
fend any modeſt car, ſince ſo many could not 
„ preſerve their daughters and wives from his luft. 
$6 believe there is no man, who ever heard his 
* name, that cannot relate his enormities We 
bring before you in judgement, my lords, a pub- 
lic robber, an adulterer, a DEFILER OF ALT ARS“, 
* an enemy of religion, and of all that is ſacred. In 


The ſtory of the lord Wharton is true; who, with ſome othc- 
wrietches, went into a pulpit, and defiled it in the moſt filthy manner. 
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Wor | a man may ſafely commit upon the laſt of June, 


N17. 
« Sicily he ſold all employments of judicature, ma- 
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« giſtracy, and truſt, places in the council, and the 
e prie{thood itſelf, to the higheſt bidder ; and has 
« plundered that iſland of forty millions of ſeſterces. 
« And here I cannot but obſerve to your lordſhips, 
c in what manner Verres paſt the day; the morn- 
« ing was ſpent in taking bribes and ſelling em- 
« ployments ; the reſt of it, in drunkenneſs and 
« luſt. His diſcourſe at table was ſcandalouſly 


 « unbecoming the dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, 


e brutality, and obſceneneſs. One particular I can- 
not omit ; that in the high character of governor 
« of Sicily, upon a ſolemn day, a day ſet apart 
&« for public prayer for the ſafety of the com- 
% monwealth, he ſtole at evening in a chair to a 
% married woman of infamous character, againſt 
& all decency and prudence, as well as againſt all 
„ laws both human and divine. Didſt thou think, 
+ O Verres! the government of Sicily was given 
„ thee with ſo large a commiſſion, only, by the 
„power of that, to break all the bars of law, mo- 
6 deſty, and duty ; to ſuppoſe all mens fortunes 


** thine, and leave no houſe free from thy rapine 
and luſt?” &c. 


This extract, to deal ingenuouſly, has coſt me 
more pains than I think it 1s worth ; having only 


| ſerved to convince me, that modern corruptions are 


not to be paralleled by ancient examples, without 
having recourſe to poetry or fable, For inſtance, 
I never read in ſtory of a law enacted to take 
away the force of all laws whatſoever ; by which 


what 
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what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he com- 
mitted it on the firſt of July; by which the 
greateſt criminals may eſcape, provided they con- 
tinue long enough in power to antiquate their 
crimes, and by ſtifling them a while can deceive the 
leorflature into an amneſty, of which the enactors 
do not at that time foreſee the conſequence. A 
cautious merchant will be apt to ſuſpect, when he 
finds a man who has the repute of a cunning dealer, 
and with whom he has old accounts, urging for a 
general releaſe. When I reflect on this proceeding, 
I am not ſurpriſed that thoſe, who contrived a par- 
liamentary ſponge, for their crimes, are now afraid 
of anew revolution ſponge, for their money : and 
if it were poſſible to contrive a ſponge, that could 
only affect thoſe who had need of the other, per- 
haps it would not be ill employed, 


NUM BEN NVII. 
Thurſday, December 9, 1710, 


Quippe uni fas verſum atque ncfas ; tot bella per orbem ; 
Tam multae ſcelerum facies — 


Where facred order fraud and force confound ; 
Where impious wars and tumults rage around. 


AM often violently tempted to let the world 
freely know, who the author of this paper is ; 

to tell them my name and titles at length; which 
would prevent abundance of inconſiſtent criticiſms 
I daily hear upon it, Thoſe who are enemies. to 
HER the 
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the notions and opinions I would advance, are ſome- 
times apt to quarrel with the Examiner, as defec- 
tive in point of wit, and ſometimes of truth. At 
other times, they are ſo generous and candid to allow, 
it is written by a club, and that very great hands 
have fingers in it. As for thoſe who only appear 
its adverſaries in print, they give me but very little 
pain. The paper I hold, lies at my mercy, and I 
can govern it as I pleaſe ; therefore, when I begin 
to find the wit too bright, the learning too deep, 
and the ſatire too keen for me to deal with, (a very 
frequent caſe, no doubt, where a man is conſtantly 
attacked by ſuch ſhrewd adverſaries) I peaceably 


fold it up, or fling it aſide, and read no more. It 


would be happy for me to have the ſame power 
over people's tongues, and not be forced to hear 
my own work railed at, and commended, fifty 
times a day; affecting all the while a countenance 
wholly unconcerned, and joining, out of policy or 
good manners, with the judgment of both parties : 
thisI confeſs, is too great a hardſhip for ſo baſhful 
and unexperienced a writer, | 

But, alas, I lie under another diſcouragement 
of much more weight. I was very unfortunate in 


the choice of my party, when I ſet up to be a wri- 
ter. Where is the merit, or what opportunity to 


diſcover our wit, our courage, or our learning, in 
drawing our pens for the defence of a cauſe, which 


the QUEEN and both houſes of parliament, and 


nine parts in ten of the kingdom, have fo unant- 
mouſly embraced ? I am cruelly afraid, we politic 
authors. muſt begin to leflen our expences, and 
lie 
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lie for the future at the mercy of our printers. All n 


hopes are now gone. of writing ourſelves into pla- 
ces or penſions. A certain ſtarveling author, Who 
worked under the late adminiſtration, told me, 


with a heavy heart, about a month ago, that he, 
and ſome others of his brethren, had ſecretly of- 
fered their ſervice, dog-cheap, to the preſent mi- 
niſtry, but were all refuſed; and are now main- 
_ tained by contribution, like Jacobites or fanaticks, 
I have been of late employed, out of perfect com- 
miſeration, in doing them good offices: for, where- 
as ſome were of opinion, that theſe hungry zealots 


ſhould not be ſuffered any longer, in their malapert ti 


way, to ſnarl at the preſent courſe of public pro- 
ceedings; and whereas others propoſed, that they 
ſhould be limited to a certain number, and permit- 
ted to write for their maſters, in the ſame manner 
as counſel are aſſigned for other criminals, that is, 


to ſay all they can in defence of their client, but 
not reflect upon the court; I humbly gave my ad- 
vice, that they ſhould be ſuffered to write on, as 
they uſed to do; which I did purely out of regard 
to their perſons ; for I hoped it would keep them 


out of harms- way, and prevent them fron falling 


into evil courſes ; which, though of little conſe- 77 


quence to the publick, would certainly be fatal to 
themſelves. If I have room at the bottom of this P 
paper, I will tranſcribe a petition to the preſent A 
-miniftry, ſent me by one of theſe authors, in be- 4 
half of himſelf and fourfeore others of his brlcfvven . 
For my on part, notwithſtanding the little en- nw 
couragement to be hoped for at this time from tb. 


3 


18. 


au | 7 I 
the world or myſelf grow weary of it: the latter is 
caflly determined; and for the former, I ſhall not 
leave it to the partiality of either party, but to the 
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en in power, I ſhall continue my paper, till either 


infallible judgment of my printer. One principal 
end I deſigned by it, was, to undeceive thoſe well- 
meaning people, who have been drawn unawares 
into a wrong ſenſe of things, either by the common 


prejudices of education and company, the great per- 
ſonal qualities of ſome party leaders, or the foul 
miſrepreſentations that were conſtantly made of 
all, who durſt differ from them in the ſmalleſt ar- 
ticle. 
thoughts of ſome late changes, which, as they 
pretend to think, were made without any reaſon 
viſible to the world. 


I have known ſuch men ſtruck with the 


In anſwer to this, it is not 
Jufficient to alledge, what nobody doubts, that a 
good and wie prince, may be allowed to change 


his miniſters, without giving a reaſon to his ſub- 
Jets ; becauſe it is probable, that he will not make 
ſuch a change, without very important reaſons ; 
and a good ſubje& ought to ſuppoſe, that in ſuch a 
ma there are ſuch reaſons, although he be not 


ppriſed of them; ether wilt he muſt inwardly tax 


his prince of capriciouſneſs, inconſtancy, or ill de- 
ſign. Such reaſons indeed may not be obvious to 
., perſons prejudiced, or at a great diſtance, or ſhort 
| IG and therefore, if there be no ſecrets 


ef ſtate, nor any ill conſequences to be appre- 


1 hended from their publication, it is no uncom- 
mendable work in any private hand, to lay them 


8 wool dpen for the ſatisfaction of all men. 


And if 
what 
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what I have already ſaid, or ſhall hereafter ſay, 
of this kind, be thought to reflect upon perſons, 
although none have been named, I know not how 
it can poſſibly be avoided. The queen in her 
ſpecch, mentions with great concern, that“ the 
% navy and other offices are burdened with heavy 
c debts ; and deſires, that the like may be prevent- 
« ed for the time to come.” And if it be now 
poſſible to prevent the continuance of an evil, that 
has been ſo long growing upon us, and is arrived 
to ſuch. a height; ſurely thoſe corruptions and 
miſmanagements muſt have been great, which 
firſt introduced them, before our taxes were eaten 
up by annuities. 
If I were able to rip up, and. diſcover in all their 
colours, only about eight or nine thouſand of the 
molt {ſcandalous abuſes, that have been committed 
in all parts of publick management, for twenty 
years paſt, by a certain ſet of men and their inſtru- 
ments, I ſhould reckon it ſome ſervice to my 
country and poſterity. . But, to. ſay. the truth, I 
ſhould be glad the authors names were con- 
veyed to future times, along with their actions. 
For although the preſent age may, underſtand well 
enough the little hints we give, the parallels we 
draw, and the characters we deſcribe ; yet all this 
will be loſt to the next. However, if theſe papers, 
reduced into a more durable form, ſhould happen 
to live till our grand-children be men, 1 hope 
they may have curioſity enough to conſult annals, 
and compare dates, in order to find out what 
names were then intruſted with the conduct of 
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£ I affairs, in the conſequences whereof themſelves will 
5, ſwo deeply ſhare; like a heavy debt in a private fa- 
w X mily, which often lies an incumbrance upon an 
er X eſtate for three generations. 
je But, leaving the care of informing poſterity to bet- 
4 4 ter pens, I ſhall, with due regard to truth, diſcre- 
t- tion, and the ſafety of my perſon from the men 
of the new-fangled moderation, continue to take all 
at proper opportunities of letting the miſled part of 
ed i ; the people ſee, how groſsly they have been abuſed, 
1d 4 and in what particulars. I ſhall alſo endeavour to 
eh 1 convince them, that the preſent courſe we are in is 
en the moſt probable means, with the bleſſing of 

God, to extricate ourſelves out of all our difficul- 
eir ties. | 
he Among thoſe who are pleaſed to write or talk 
ed 


= againſt this paper, I have obſerved a ſtrange man- 
ty ner of reaſoning, which I ſhould be glad to hear 
a- them explain themſelves * upon. They make no 

X ceremony of exclaiming, upon all occaſions, againſt 
a Change of miniſtry, m fo critical and dangerous 
a conjuncture. What ſhall we, who heartily ap- 
prove and join in thoſe proceedings, ſay in defence 
of them? We own the juncture of affairs to be 
as they deſcribe : we are puſhed for an anſwer; 
and are forced at laſt freely to confeſs, that the 
corruptions and abuſes in every branch of the ad- 


* This mede of finiſhing a ſentence with a prepoſition, which has 
prevailed in almoſt all our writings, is very reprehenſible, as in general 
it may eaſily be avoided. * Thus, in the above ſentence, * which I ſhould 


hat s de glad to hear them explain themſelves an, if the arrangement were 
of = changed 1 in this manner upon which I ſhould be glad to hear them ex- 

5 plain themſelves' how much better would the fentence cloſe!? 

1 5 


Vo. III. E miniſtration, 
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miniſtration, were ſo numerous and intolerable, 
that all things muſt have ended in rum, without 
ſome ſpeedy reformation. This I have already aſ- 
ſerted in a former paper; and the replies I have 
read, or heard, have been in plain terms to 
affirm the direct contrary ; and not only to defend 
and celebrate the late perſons and proceedings, but 
to threaten me with law and vengeance, for caſting 
reflections on ſo many great and honourable men, 
' whole birth, virtue, and abilities, whole morals 
and religion, whoſe love of their country, and its 
conftitution in church and ſtate, were ſo univerſally 
allowed ; and all this ſet off with odious compari- 
ſons, reflecting on the preſent choice: is not this, 
in plain and direct terms to tell all the world, that 


the queen has, in a moſt dangerous crifis, turned 


out a whole ſet of the beſt miniſters that ever ſerved 
a prince, without any manner of reaſon but her royal 
pleaſure, and brought in others, of a character di- 
realy contrary ? And how fo vile an opinion as 
this, can conſiſt with the leaſt pretence to loyalty 
or good manners, let the world determine. 

I confeſs myſelf fo little a refiner in politicks, as 
not to be able to diſcover what other motive, be- 
ſide obedience to the QukkxN, a ſenſe of public 

danger, and a true love of tlieir country, joined 
with invincible courage, could ſpirit up thoſe great 
men, who have now, under her majeſty's authori- 
ty, undertaken the direction of affairs. What can 


| they expect, but the utmoſt efforts of malice, from 


a ſet of enraged domeſtic adverſaries, perpetually 
watching over their conduct, croſſing all their 


defigns, 
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51 
deſigns, and uſing every art to foment diviſions 
among them, in order to join with the weakeſt, 
upon any rupture? The difficulties they muſt en- 
counter, are nine times more and greater than ever; 
and the proſpects of intereſt, after the reapings and 


gleanings of ſo many years, nine times leſs. Every 


misfortune at home or abroad, although the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of former counſels, will be imput- 
ed to them; and all the good ſucceſs, given to the 
merit of former ſchemes. A ſharper has held your 
cards all the evening, played booty, and loſt your 
money; and when things are almoſt deſperate, 
you employ an honeft gentleman to retrieve your 
loſſes. 

I would aſk, whether the Quzex's ſpeech does 
not contain her intentions, in every particular, re- 
lating to the public, that a good ſubject, a Briton, 
and a Proteſtant, can poſſibly have at heart: To 
carry on the war in all its parts, particularly in 
Spain, with the utmoſt vigour, in order to pro- 
* cure a ſafe and honourable peace for us and our 
« allies ; to find ſome ways of paying the debts of 
the navy; to ſupport and encourage the church 
* of England; to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution 
according to the union; to maintain the ind ulgence 


by law allowed to ſcrupulous conſciences; and 


to employ none but ſuch as are for the Proteſtant 


(i ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover.” It is known 
enough, that ſpeeches on theſe occaſions are ever 


digeſted by the advice of thoſe, who are in the 


Chief confidence; and conſequently, that theſe are 


the ſentiments of her majeſty's miniſters, as well 


E 2 


28 
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as her own; and we fee, the two houſes have 
unanimouſly agreed with her in every article. When 
the leaſt counterpaces are made to any of theſe re- 
ſolutions, it will then be time enongh for our male- 
contents to bawl out popery, perſecution, arbitrary 


power, and the Pretender. In the mean while, it 


is a little hard to think, that this iſland can hold 
but fix men, of honeſty and ability enough to ſerve 
their prince and country ; or that our ſafety ſhould 
depend upon their credit, any more than it would 
upon the breath in their noſtrils. Why ſhould 
not a revolution in the miniſtry be ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary, as well as a revolution in the crown? It is 
to be preſumed, the former, is at leaſt as lawful 
in itſelf, and perhaps the experiment not quite ſo 
dangerous. The revolution of the ſun about the 


earth, was formerly thought a neceſſary expedient 


to ſolve appearances, although it left many diffi- 
culties unanſwered ; until philoſophers contrived a 
better, which 1s that of the earth's revolution about 
the ſun. This is found, upon experience, to ſave 
much time and labour, to corre& many irregular 


motions, and is better ſuited to the reſpect due from 


a planet to a fixed ſtar, 
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N U MB E R XIX. 
Thurſday, November 10, 1710. 


Sunt quibus in ſatira uidear nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus : fine nervis altera quicquid 
Compoſui pars eſſe putat —— 

There are to whom too poignant I appear, 
Beyond the laws of ſatire too ſevere. 

My lines are weak, unſinewed, others ſay, 
A man may ſpin a thouſand ſuch a day. 


HEN the printer came laſt weck for his 
| copy, he brought along with him a bundle 
of thoſe papers, which, in the phraſe of Whig- 
coffee-houſes, have {winged off the Examiner; moſt 
of which I had never ſeen or heard of before, I 
remember ſome time ago, in one of the Tatlers, ta 
have read a letter, wherein ſeveral reaſons are aſ- 
ſigned for the preſent corruption and degeneracy of 
our taſte ; but I think the writer has omitted the 
principal ane, which I take to be the prejudice of 
parties. Neither can I excuſe * either tide af this 
infirmity : I have heard the arranteſt drivellers pro 
and con, commended for their ſhrewdneſs, even by 
men of tolerable judgment ; and the beſt perfor- 
mances exploded as nonſenſe and ſtupidity. This 
indeed may partly be imputed to pohcy and pru- 
dence ; but it is chiefly owing to that blindneſs, 


= which prejudice and paſſion caſt over the under- 


* Theſe two words of ſimilar ſound, aeither and either, placed fo near 


XX each other, produce a cacophony, eaſily to be avoided, by putting, 
dor, in the place of zeither, as thus—Nor can I accuſe gither fide &c. 


E 3 ſtanding : 
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ſtanding : I mention this, becauſe I think it pro- 
perly within my province in quality of Examiner. 
And having granted more than 1s ufual for an 
enemy to do, I muſt now take leave to ſay, that fo 
weak a cauſe, and ſo ruined a faction, were never 
provided with pens more reſembling their condition, 
or lets ſuited to their occaſions. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſlis, 
| Tempus eget—— 

'This 1s the more to be wondered at, when we 
conſider, they have the full liberty of the preſs ; that 
they have no other way left to recover themſelves ; 
and that they want not men of excellent parts, to 
{et their arguments in the beſt light they will bear. 
Now, if two men would argue on both fides with 
fairneſs, good ſenſe, and good manners, it would 
be no ill entertainment to the town, and perhaps 
be the moſt effectual means to reconcile us. But I 
am apt to think, that men of great genius, are 
hardly brought to proſtirute their pens in a very 
odious cauſe ; which, beſides, is more properly un- 
dertaken by noiſe and impudence, by groſs railing 
and ſcurrility, by calumny and lying, and by little 
trifling cavils and carpings in the wrong place, 
which thoſe whifflers uſe for arguments and an- 
{wers. 

I was well enough pleaſed with a ſtory of one 
of theſe anſwerers, who, in a paper laſt week, 
found many faults with a late calculation of mine. 


Being, it ſeems, more deeply learned than his fel- 
lows, he was reſolved to begin his anſwer with a 


Latin verſe, as well as other folks. His buſineſs 
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55 
was, to look out for ſomething againſt the Exami- 
ner, that would pretend to tax accounts ; and turn- 
ing over Virgil, he had the luck to find theſe 


words, 


Ne 19. 


—— fugiant examina taxos ; 


So down they went, and out they would have 
come, if one of his unlucky prompters had not 
hindered 1t. 

I here declare, once for all, that if theſe people 
will not be quiet, I ſhall take the bread out of their 
mouths, and anſwer the Examiner myſelf ; which 
I proteſt I have never yet done, although I have 
been often charged with it ; neither have thoſe an- 
ſwers been written or publiſhed with my privity, 
as malicious people are pleaſed to give out; nor do 
believe the common whiggiſh report, that the au- 
thors are hired by the miniſtry, to give my paper a 
value. | 

But the friends of this paper have given me more 
uneaſineſs with their impatience, than its enemies, 
by their anſwers. I heard myſelf cenſured laſt 
week, by ſome of the former, for promiſing to diſ- 
cover the corruptions of the late adminiſtation, but 
never performing any thing. The latter, on the 
other fide, are thundering out their anathemas 
againſt me, for diſcovering ſo many. I am at a 
loſs how to decide between theſe contraries, and 


ſhall therefore proceed after my own way, as I have 


hitherto done; my deſign being of more importance, 
than that of writing only to gratify the ſpleen of 
one ſide, or provoke that of the other, although it 
may occaſionelly have both effects. 


E 4 I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore go on to relate fome facts, that 
in my humble opinion were no hindrance to the 
change of the miniſtry. 

The firit I ſhall mention, was that of introduc- 
ing certain new phraſes into the court ſtyle, which 
had been very ſeldom, or never made uſe of in for- 
mer times. They uſually ran in the following 
terms : ** Madam, I cannot ſerve you while ſuch a2 
„ one is in employment. I deſire, humbly, to 
„ reſign my commiſſion, if Mr. continues ſe- 
* cretary of ſtate. I cannot anſwer that the city will 
„lend money, unleſs my ld be preſident of 
e the council. I muſt beg leave to ſurrender, ex- 
& cept has the ſtaff. I muſt not accept the ſeals, 
«© unleſs comes into the other office.” 'This has 
been the language of late vears from ſubjects to 
their prince. 'Thus they ſtood upon terms, and 
muſt have their conditions to ruin the nation. Nay, 
this dutiful manner of capitulating had ſpread ſo far, 
that every under-ſtrapper began at length to perk 
up and aſſume; he expected a regiment ; or his 
ſon muſt be a major; or his brother a collector ; 
elſe he threatened to vote according to his con- 
ſcience. 

Anotber af their 8 attempts was, the 


clauſe intended in the bill for the encouragement of 


learning, by taking off the obligation upon fellows 
of colleges, in both univerſities, to enter upon holy 

orders: the deſign of which, as I have heard the 
undertakers often confeſs, was, to remove the care 
of educating youth out of the hands of the clergy, 
who are apt to infuſe into their pupils too great a 
2 regard 
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it q 7 regard for the church and the monarchy, But 
N . there was a farther ſecret in this clauſe, which 
mäasay beſt be diſcovered by the firſt projectors, or at 
-- leaſt the garblers of it; and theſe are known to be 

Collins and Tindal, in conjunction with a moſt 
— — pious lawyer, their diſciple. 


g | What ſhall we. fay to their prodigious {kill in 
3 > arithmetick, diſcovered ſo conſtantly in theirdecifion 
0 of elections; where they were able to make out by 
the rule of falſe, that three were more than three and 
11 twenty, and fifteen than fifty? Nay, it was a 
f 4 maxim, which I never heard any of them diſpute, 
K. that in determining elections they were not to conſi- 
s. il js der, where the right lay, but which of the candi- 
as dates was likeher to be true to the cauſe. This 
to they uſed to illuſtrate by a very apt and decent fimi- 
d litude, of gaming with a ſharper; if you cannot 
"_ 4 cheat as well as he, you are certainly undone. 

r, Another caſt of their politicks was, that of en- 
K daeavouring to impeach an innocent lady *, for no 
üs 5 reaſon imaginable, but her faithful and diligent ſer- 
r; vice to the queen, and the favour her majeſty bore 
n- to her upon that account, when others had acted 
1, 1 contrary in ſo ſhameful a manner. What elſe was 
he the crime? Had ſhe treated her royal miſtreſs with 


of inſolence or neglect? Had ſhe enriched herſelf by 
vs a long practice of bribery, and obtaining exorbitant 
grants? Had ſhe engroſſed her majeſty's favours, 
without admitting any acceſs but through her 
means? Had ſhe heaped employments upon herſelf, 
F ber family and dependants ? Had ſhe an imperious 
= * The lady Maſham. | 


haughty 
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haughty beheavour? Or, after all, was it a perfea e 
blunder, and miſtake of one perſon for another? I 
have heard of a man, who lay all night on a rough 
pavement, and in the morning, wondering what it 
could poſſibly be that made him reſt fo ill, hap- 
pening to ſee a feather under him, imputed the 
uneaſineſs of his lodging to that. I remember like. 
wiſe the ſtory of a giant in Rabelais, who uſed ta 
feed upon wind-mills; but was unfortunately 
choaked with a ſmall lump of freſh butter before a 


„ 
. * 
4 MS - 999 * AS 4 
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warm oven. == . 
And here I cannot but obſerve, how very re- 


fined ſome people are in their generoſity and gra- 
titude. There is a certain great perſon, (I ſhall 7 
not ſay of what ſex) who for many years paſt was 
the conſtant mark and butt, againſt which our pre- 
ſent malecontents uſed to diſcharge their reſent- 7 
ment; upon whom they beſtowed all the terms of 
ſcurrility, that malice, envy, and indignation 7 5 
could invent; whom they publicly accuſed of every 
vice, that can poſſeſs a human heart; pride, co- 3 90 
vetouſneſs, ingratitude, oppreſſion, treachery, diſ- 
ſimulation, violence, and fury, all in the higheſt 7 
extremes: but of late they have changed their 
language on a ſudden ; that perſon is now the moſt 7 
faithful and juſt that ever ſerved a prince; that per- = 
ſon, originally differing from them in principles 
as far as eaſt from weſt, but, united in practice, 
and falling together, they are now reconciled, and 
find twenty reſemblances between each other, 


Wen ©: 1 
which they could never diſcover x -defars- Tanti i, | 
ut placeam tibi perire | =_ 
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ZZ But to return: How could it be longer ſuffered 
3 F in a free nation, that all avenues to preferment 
gh © i * ſhould be thut up, except a very few; when one 
t it f 5 or two ſtood conſtant ſentry, who docked all fa- 
ap- vours they handed down, or ſpread a huge invi- 


the ſible net between the prince and ſubject, through 
70 Which nothing of value could paſs ? And here I 
to 


cannot but admire at one conſequence from this 
elyß management, which is of an extraordinary nature. 


e a 5 Generally ſpeaking, princes, who have ill miniſters, 

are apt to ſuffer in their reputation, as well as in 
re- the love of the people; but it was not fo with the 
3h queen. When the ſun is overcaſt by thoſe clouds 
8 


> he exhales from the earth, we ſtill acknowledge 
Was his light and influence, and at laſt find he can diſ- 


Pre” 2 pel, and drive them down to the horizon. The 

nt wiſeſt prince, by the neceſſity of affairs, the miſ- 

n of repreſentations of deſigning men, or the innocent 

tion miſtakes even of a good predeceflor, may find him- 

"ery ſelf encompaſſed by a crew of courtiers, whom 
2 time, opportunity, and ſucceſs, have miſerably 
11 


corrupted: and if he can ſave himſelf and his peo- 
ple from ruin, under the worſt adminiſtration, 
10 what may not his ſubjects hope for, when, with 
their univerſal applauſe, he changes hands, and 
= makes uſe of the beſt ? 
Another great objection with me againſt the late 
party, was, the cruel tyranny they put upon con- 
ſcience, by a barbarous inquiſition, refuſing to ad- 
mit the leaſt toleration or indulgence. They im- 
päoſed a hundred teſts ; but could never be prevailed 
on to diſpenſe with, or take off, the ſmalleſt, or 
a even 


e 
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even to admit of occaſional conformity; but went 
on daily (as their apoſtle Tindal expreſſes it) nar- 
Towing their terms of communion, pronouncing 
nine parts in ten of the kingdom hereticks, and 
ſhutting them out of the pale of their church. 
Theſe very men, who talk ſo much of a compre- 
henſion in religion among us, how came they 
to allow ſo little of it in politicks, which is their 
ſole religion? You ſhall hear them pretending to 
bewail the animoſities kept up between the church: 
of England and diſſenters, where the differences in 
opinion are ſo few and inconſiderable; yet, theſe 
very ſons of moderation, were pleaſed to excom- 
municate every man, who diſagreed with them in 
the ſmalleſt article of their political creed, or, who 
refuſed to receive any new article, how difficult ſo- 
ever to digeſt, which the leaders impoſed at pleaſure 
to ſerve their own intereſt. 

I will quit this ſubject for the preſent, when ! 
have told one ſtory. There was a great king 
in Scythia, whoſe dominions were bounded on 
the north by the poor mountainous territories of a 
„ petty lord, who paid homage, as the king's 
* vaffal, The Scythian prime miniſter, being large- 
ly bribed, indirectly obtained his maſter's con- 
e {ent to ſuffer this lord to build forts, and provide 
* himſelf with arms, under pretence of prevent- 
ing the inroads of the Tartars. This little de: 
* pending ſovereign, finding he was now 1n a 
condition to be troubleſome, began to inſiſt upon 
terms, and threatened upon- every occaſion to 
+ unite with the Tartars: upon which the prime 


«© niiniſter, 
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% miniſter, who began to be in pain about his 
head, propoſed a match betwixt his maſter, and 
the only daughter of this tributary lord, which 
he had the good luck to bring to paſs 3 and from 
that time valued himſelf as author of a moſt 
glorious union, which indeed was grown of 
abſolute neceſſity by his corruption.” This 3 
ſage, cited literally from an old hiſtory of Sar- 
matia, I thought ſit to ſet down, on purpoſe to 
perplex little. ſmattering remarkers, and put them 
upon the hunt for an application, 
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Thurſday, December 21, 1710. 


= pugnacem ſcirent ſapiente minorem. 


Arms to the gown the victory muſt yield. 


AM very much at a loſs how to proceed upon 

the ſubject intended in this paper, which a new 
incident has led me to engage in. The ſubject I 
mean, is, that of ſoldiers and the army; but being 
a matter wholly out of my trade, I ſhall handle it 
in as cautious a manner as I am able. 

It is certain, that the art of war has ſuffered 
great changes almoſt in eyery age and' country of 
the world ; however, there are ſome maxims relat- 
ing to it, that will be eternal truths, and which 
every reaſonable man muſt allow. F 

In the early times of Greece and Rome, the ar- 


mies of thoſe ſtates were compoſed of their citi- 


Zens, 
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zens, who took no pay, becauſe the quarrel was. 


their own ; and therefore the war was uſually de- 
cided in one campaign 3 or, if it laſted longer, yet 
4n winter the ſoldiers returned to their ſeveral call- 


ings, and were not diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 


the people. The Gothic governments in Europe, 
although they were of military inſtitution, yet ob- 
ſerved almoſt the ſame method. I ſhall inſtance 
only here in England: thoſe who held lands in 
capite of the king, were obliged to attend him in 
his wars with a certain number of men, who all 
held lands from them, at eaſy rents, on that con- 
dition. Theſe fought without pay ; and when the 
ſervice was over, returned again to their farms. 


It is recorded of William Rufus, that being abſent ; 


in Normandy, andengaged in a war with his bro- 
ther, he ordered twenty thouſand men to be raiſed, 
and ſent over hence to ſupply his army; but, hav- 
ing ſtruck up a peace before they were embarked, 


he gave them leave to diſband, upon condition 
they would pay him ten ſhillings a man, which 


amounted to a mighty ſum in thoſe days. 


Conſider a kingdom as a great family, whereof 
the prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, 7 


that mercenary troops are only ſervants. armed, 


either to awe the children at home, or elſe to de- 


fend from 1nvaders the family , who are otherwiſe 4 1 
employed, and chooſe to contribute out of their: 
ſtock for pay ing their defenders, rather than leave 


their affairs to be neglected in their abſence. The 


art of making ſoldiery a trade, and keeping armies 
in pay, ſeems in Europe to have had two originals: 


the 
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8 | the firſt was uſurpation ; when popular men de- 
ſtroyed the liberties of their country, and ſeized the 

Fre into their own hands, which they were 
$f 

I” 


1. forced to maintain by hiring guards to bridle the 
of people. Such were anciently the tyrants in moſt 
de, of the ſmall ſtates of Greece; and ſuch were thoſe 
b- in ſeveral parts of Italy, about three or four centu- 
ce. | 4 ries ago, as Machiavel informs us. The other 
in © original of mercenary armies, ſeems to have riſen 
in from larger kingdoms, or commonwealths, which 
all had ſubdued provinces at a diſtance, and were 
n- forced to maintain troops upon them, to prevent 
he inſurrections from the natives. Of this ſort were 


ns. Macedon, Carthage, and Rome of old; Venice 
nt and Holland at this day, as well as moſt kings 


ro- doms in Europe. So that mercenary forces in a 
ed, © : free ſtate, whether monarchy or commonwealth, 
1y- ſeem only neceflary either for preſerving their con- 
ed, 9 5 queſts, (which in ſuch governments it is not pru- 
on dent to extend too far) or elſe for maintaining war 


ich t a diſtanc 
In this laſt, which at preſent 1s our moſt impar- 
tant caſe, there are certain maxims, that all wiſe 
J 4 governments have obſerved. 

4 d, | 4 Ihe firſt I ſhall mention is, that no private man 
"Ay & ſhould have a commiſſion to be general for life, let 
1 ; his merit and ſervices be ever ſo great; or, if a 
AH © prince be unadviſedly brought to offer ſuch a com- 
1 i miſſion in one hand, let him (to ſave time and 
"he £ blood) deliver up his crown with the other. The 
WY Romans, in the height and perfection of their 
WD government, uſually ſent out one of the new con- 


ſuls 
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ſuls to be general againſt their moſt formidable 
enemy, and recalled the old one; who often return- 


ed before the next election, and according as he 
had merit, was ſent to command in ſome other 
part; which perhaps was continued to him for a 
ſecond, and ſometimes a third year. But if Pau- 


lus Æmilius, or Scipio himſelf, had preſumed to 


move the ſenate to continue their commiſſion for 
life, they would certainly have fallen a ſacrifice Z ; 
to the jealouſy of the people. Cæſar indeed 
(between whom and a certain general, ſome of late, 42 
with much diſcretion, have made a parallel) had 
his command in Gaul continued to him for five 
years; and was afterwards made perpetual diQta- 
tor, that is to ſay, general for life; which gave 2 9 
him the power and the will of utterly deſtroying 
the Roman liberty. But in his time the Romans 
were very much degenerated, and great corrup- 
tions had crept into their morals and diſcipline. 
However, we ſee there ſtill were ſome remains of 2 
a noble ſpirit among them; for, when Cæſar ſent i 
to be choſen conſul notwithſtanding his abſence, 
they decreed he ſhould come in perſon, give up his 


command, and petere more majorum. 1 
It is not impoſſible, but a general may deſire 
ſuch a commiſſion out of inadventency, at the 
inſtigation of his friends, or perhaps of his ene- 
mies; or merely for the benefit and honour of it, 
without intending any ſuch dreaful conſequences ; 
and in that caſe a wiſe prince, or ſtate, may 
barely refuſe it, without ſhewing any marks of 
their diſpleaſure, But the requeſt, in its own na- 
ture 
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ture, is highly criminal, and ought to be entered 
ſo upon record, to terrify others, in time to come, 
from venturing to make it. 

Another maxim to be obſerved by a free ſtate 
engaged in war, is, to keep the military power in 
W abſolute ſubjection to the civil, nor ever ſuffer the 
former to influence or interfere. with the latter. 
A general and his army are ſervants, hired by the 
civil power to act, as they are directed thence, and 
with a commiſſion large or limited, as the admini- 
ſtration ſhall think fit; for which they are largely 
. paid in profit and honou r. The whole ſyſtem, by 
W which armies are governed, is quite alien from the 
peaceful inſtitutions of ſtates at home; and if the 
rewards be fo inviting, as to tempt a ſenator to 
take a poſt in the army, while he is there on his 
duty, he ought to confider himſelf in no other ca- 
pacity. I know not any ſort of men fo apt as ſol- 
67 diers are, to reprimand thoſe who preſume to inter- 
3 fere in what relates to their trade. Wheu they 

hear any of us, in a coffec-houſe, wondering that 
ſuch a victory was not purfued ; complaining that 
ſuch a town coſt more men and money than it was 
1 worth to take it; or that ſuch an opportunity was 
3 loſt of fighting the enemy; they preſently reprove 
us, and often with juſtice enough, for meddling in 
matters out of our ſphere ; and clearly convince us 
= of out miſtakes, by terms of art that none of us un- 
= derſtand. Nor do we eſcape ſo; for they reflect 
1 with the utmoſt contempt on our ignorance ; that 
we, who ſit at home in eaſe and ſecurity, never 


ſtirring from our fire-fides, ſhould pretend, from 
Vor., III. F | books 
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books and general reaſon, to argue upon military 
affairs; which, after all, if we may judge from the 
ſhare of intellectuals in ſome who are ſaid to excel 
that way, is not ſo very profound, or difficult a 
ſcience. But, if there be any weight in what they 
offer, as perhaps there may be a great deal, ſurely 
theſe gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to 
concern themſelves in matters of the cabinet, 
which are always either far above, or much beſide 
their capacities. Soldiers may as well pretend to 
preſcribe rules for trade, to determine points in 
philoſophy, to be moderators in an aſſembly of 
divines, or direct in a court of juſtice, as to miſ- 
place their talent in examining affairs of ſtate; eſ- 
pecially in what relates to the choice of miniſters, 
who are never ſo likeiy to be ill choſen as when 
approved by them. It would be endleſs to ſhew 
how pernicious all ſteps of this nature have been 
in many parts and ages of the world. I ſhall only 
produce two at preſent; one in Rome, the other 
in England. The firſt is, of Cæſar: when he 
came to the city with his ſoldiers to ſettle the mi- 
niſtry, there was an end of their liberty for ever. 
The ſecond was, in the great rebellion againſt king 
Charles the Firſt: the king and both houſes were 
agreed upon the terms of a peace; but the officers 
of the army (as Ludlow relates it) ſet a guard upon 
the houſe of commons, took a liſt of the members, 
and kept all-by force out of the houſe, except thoſe 
who were for bringing the king to a trial. Some 
years after, when they erected a military govern- 
ment, and ruled the iſland by major generals, we 


received 
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politicks. To ſay the truth, ſuch formidable ſtick- 
lers can have but two reaſons for deſiring to inter- 
fere in the adminiſtration; the firſt is, that of Cæ- 
far and Cromwell; of which God forbid I ſhould 
accuſe or ſuſpect any body, fince the ſecond is per- 
nicious enough; and that is, to preſerve thoſe in 


than ſee others advanced, who, they are ſure, will 

uſe all-proper means, to promote a ſafe and honou- 

rable peace. 
Thirdly, fince it is obſerved of armies, that in 

the preſent age they are brought to ſome degree of 
E humanity, and a more regular demeanor to each 
other and to the world, than in former times, it 
is certainly a good maxim to * endeavour preſerving 
this temper among them ; without which, they 
would ſoon degenerate into ſavages. To this end it 
would be prudent, among other things, to forbid 
that deteſtable cuſtom of drinking to the damnation 
or confuſion of any perſon whatſoever. 

Such deſperate acts, and the opinions infuſed 
along with them into heads already inflamed by 
youth and wine, are enough to ſcatter madneſs 
and ſedition through a whole camp. So ſeldom upon 
their knees to pray, and ſo often to curſe ! this is 


To endeavour preſerving, is not grammar; it ſhould be zo endeavour 70 
deſerve ; or if, in order to avoid the two infinitiyes and the repetition of 
their particles, another mode ſhould be preferred, it ought to be,—to en- 
deavour the preſerving of this temper, &c. The arrangement of the words 
as they now ſtand, has a very bad effect on the ear; endeavour | pre- 
Wierving | this temper | among them form four ſucceſſive amphibrachs, 
With the accent four times repeated on che middle ſyllable ot three in 
each foot, which give the ſentence the air of a comic cantering verſe. 


F 2 i not 


received moſt admitable inſtances of their ſkill in 


power, who are for perpetuating a war, rather 
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not properly atheiſm, but a fort of anti-religion 
preſcribed by the devil, and which an atheiſt of com- 
mon fenſe would ſcorn as an abfurdity. I have 
heard it mentioned as a common practice laſt Au- 
tumn, ſomewhere or other, to drink damnation 
and confuſion (and this with circumſtances very 
aggravating and horrid) to the new miniſtry, and 
to thoſe who had any hand in turning out the old; 


that is to ſay, to thoſe perſons whom her majeſty Wl 


has thought fit to employ in her greateſt affairs, 
with ſomething more than a glance againſt the 
queen herſelf, And if it be true, that theſe orgies 
were attended with certam doubtful words of 
ftanding by their general, who without queſtion 
abhorred them, let auy man confider the conſe- 
quence of ſuch difpofitions, if they ſhould happen 


to ſpread. I ceuld only with, for the honour of the 


army, as well as of the queen and miniſtry, that 
2 remcdy had been apphed to the diſeaſe in the 
place and time where it grew. If men of ſuch 
principles were able to propagate them in a camp, 
aud were ſure of a general for life, who had any 
tincture of ambition, we might ſoon bid farewel 
to muinifters and parhaments, whether new or old. 

I am only ſorry, tuck an accident has happened 
towards the cloſe of a war; when it is chiefly the 
tereſt of thoſe gentlemen, who have poſts in the 
army, to behave themſelves in fuch a manner, as 
might encourage the legiſlature to make ſome pro- 
viſion for them, when there will be no farther need 
of their ſervice, They are to conſider themſelves 
as perſons, by their education, unqualified for 


many 


r 
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many other ſtations of life. Their fortunes will not 
ſuffer them to * retain to a party after its fall, nor 
have they weight or abilities to help towards its 
reſurrection. Their future . is wholly 
upon the prince and parliament, to which they 
will never make their way by ſolemn execrations 
of the miniſtry; a miniſtry of the queen's own 
election, and fully anſwering the wiſhes of her 


WE people. This unhappy ſtep in ſome of their bre- 


thren, may paſs for an uncontrollable argument, 
that politicks are not their buſineſs, or their ele- 
ment. The fortune of war has raiſed ſevera] per- 
ſons up to ſwelling titles, and great commands 
over numbers of men, which they are too apt to 
transfer along with them into civil life, and appear 
in all companies, as if they were at the head of 
their regiments, with a ſort of deportment that 


3 ought to have been dropt behind in that ſhort paſ- 


ſage to Harwich. It puts me in mind of a dialogue 
in Lucian, where Charon, wafting one of their 
predeceſſors over Styx, ordered him to ſtrip off his 
armour and fine cloaths, yet ſtill thought him too 
heavy ; „But, ſaid he, put off likewiſe that pride 
* and preſutnption, thoſe high- ſwelling words, and 
that vain glory;“ becauſe they were of no uſe 
on the other ſide of the water. Thus, if all that 
array of military grandeur were confined to the pro- 
per ſcene, it would be much more for the intereſt 
of the owners, and leſs offenſive to their fellow 
ſubjects. 


* To retain to—is not grammar; retain, being a verb active, will not 
admit af the particle to, aſter it. Adhere to is proper, as being a verb 
neuter, Or if the word retain ſhould be preferred, it ſhould be uſed in 
the ſubſlantive, not the verb, as thus — to be retainers to a party, &c. 
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NUMBER XXI. 


Thurſday, December 28, 17 10. 


rr et majorum inſtituta tueri, ſacris ceremoniiſque retinen. 
dis, ſapientis eſt, 

— Ruituraque ſemper 

Stat (mirum ) moles — 
A wife man will protect and defend the rights of the 
church; which, i: ipire of the malice of its enemies, 
although tottering, and on the brink of deſtruction, 
ſtands ſecure, to the adin tration of all men, 


W HOEVER is a true lover of our conſtitu- 


tion, muſt needs be pleaſed to ſee what ſuc- 
ceſsful endeavours are daily made, to reſtore it, in 
every branch, to its ancient form, from the lan- 
guiſhing condition it has long lain in, and with 
ſuch deadly ſymptoms. 
I have already handled ſome abuſes during the 


1 late management, and ſhall, in convenient time, 


go on with the reſt. Hitherto I have confined my- 
elf to thoſe of the ſtate ; but, with the good leave 
of ſome who think it a matter of ſmall moment, 
1 ſhall now take liberty to ſay ſomething of the 
church, 

For ſeveral years paſt TAR has not, 1 think, in 
3 been any ſociety of men upon fo unhap- 
pu © foot as the clergy of England; nor more 
hardly: treated by thoſe very perſons, from whom 


an they deſerved much better quarter, and in whoſe 


power they * bad wt it to uſe them fo ill. 
. would 
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Vould not willin gly miſrepreſent facts; but I think 
it generally allowed by enemies and friends, that 
the bold and brave defences made before the Revo- 
lution, againſt thoſe many invaſions of our rights, 
proceeded principally from the clergy ; who are 
likewiſe known to have rejected all advances made 
them, to cloſe with the meaſures at that time con- 
certing ; while the diſſenters, to gratify their am- 
bition and revenge, fell into the baſeſt compliances 
with the court, approved of all proceedings by their 
numerous and fulſome addreſſes, and took employ- 
ments and commiſſions by virtue of the diſpenſing 
power, againſt the direct laws of the land. All 
this is ſo true, that if ever the pretender comes in, 
they will, next to thoſe of his own religion, have 
the faireſt claim and pretenſions to his favour, from 
their merit and eminent ſervices to his ſuppoſed fa- 
ther; who, without ſuch encouragement, would 
prabably never have been miſled to go the lengths 
he did. It ſhould likewiſe be remembered, to the 
everlaſting honour of the London divines, that 
in thoſe dangerous times, they writ and publiſned 
the beſt collection of arguments againſt popery, 
that ever appeared in the world. At the Revalu- 
tion, the body of the clergy joined heartily in the 
common cauſe, except a few, whoſe ſufferings per- 
haps have atoned for their miſtakes; like men 
who are content to go about, “ for avoiding a a 
gulph or a precipice, bnd come into 5. old ſtrait 8 


* For oe vulgar mode of expreſſion, it bone bene i wer * ; 0 


| — a gulph, &. 
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road again, as ſaon as they can. But another tem- 
per had now begun to prevail: for, as in the reign 
of king Charles the Firſt, ſeveral well- meaning 
people were ready to join iu reforming ſome abuſes, 
while others, who had deeper deſigns, were ſti] 
calling out for a thoruugh reformation, Which 
ended at laſt in the ruin of the kingdom; ſo, after 
the Jate king's coming to the throne, there was a 
reſtleſs cry from men of the fame principles, for a 


thorough revolution; which, as ſome were carry- mer 
mg it on, muſt have ended in the deſtruction of the F = be 1 
monarchy and church. E that 

What a violent humour has run ever ſince wot | F met 
the clergy, and from what corner ſpread and fo- * e: 
mented, is, I believe, manifeſt to all men. It “ d 
looked like a {et quarrel againſt chriſtianity; and if g“ 1! 
we call to mind ſeveral of the leaders, it muſt in a g b 
great meaſure have been actually fo, Nothing 3 Ir 
was more common, in writing and conver{ation, but 
than to hear that reverend body charged in grois ous 
with what was utterly inconſiſtent ; deſpiſed for Ho ti 
their poverty, hated for their riches ; reproach- Ml Favo 


ed with avarice, and taxed with luxury; accuſed 3 Eure 
for promoting arbitrary power, and for reſiſting NR 
the prerogative; ccnfured for their pride, and 
ſcorned for their meanneſs of ſpirit. The repre- 
ſentatives of the lower clergy, were railed at 
for diſputing the power of the biſhops, by thc 
known abhorrers of epiſcopacy; and abuſed for 
doing nothing in the convocations, by thoſe very 
men, Who helped to bind up their hands. The 
vice, the folly, the ignorance of every fingle man, 

wer? 
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WF wor laid upon the character: their juriſdiction, 
cenſures, and diſcipline, trampled under foot; yet 
mighty complaints againſt their exceſſive power; 
the men of wit employed to turn the prieſthood it- 
q 5 ſelf into ridicule: in ſhort, groaning every where 
WE under the weight of poverty, oppreſſion, contempt, 
and obloquy. A fair return for the time and money 
1 ſpent in their education, to fit them for the ſervice 
| F the altar; and a fair encouragement for worthy 
nen to come into the church! However, it may 
be ſome comfort to the perſons of that holy function, 
that their divine Founder, as well as his harbinger, 
F met with the like reception: * John came neither 
W << cating or drinking, and they ſay, he hath a 
B. devil; the Son of man came eating and drink- 
X ing, and they ſay, behold a glutton and a wine- 
= <<. bibber,” &c. 
In this deplorable ſtate of the clergy, nothing 
but the hand of providence, working by its glori- 
ous inſtrument the OQukxx, could have been able 
3 to turn the people's hearts ſo ſurpriſingly in their 
flavour. This princeſs, deſtined for the ſafety of 
1 Europe, and a bleſſing to her ſubjects, began her 
1 Freign with a noble benefaction to the church; and 
it was hoped the nation would have followed ſuch 
Wan example; which nothing could have prevented, 
but the falſe politicks of a ſet of men, who form 
heir maxims upon thoſe of every tottering com- 
$ Tnonwealth, which is always ſtruggling for life, 
We ubliſting by expedients, and often at the mercy of 
WY powerful neighbonr. Theſe men take it unto 
leir imagination, that trade can never flouriſh, 
unleſs 
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unleſs the country becomes a common receptacle 
for all nations, religions, and languages; a ſyſtem 
only proper for ſmall popular ſtates, but altogether 
unworthy and below the dignity of an imperial 
crown ; which, with us, is beſt upheld by a monar. 
chy in poſſeſſion of its juſt prerogative, a ſenate of 
nobles and of commons, and a clergy eſtabliſhed in 
its due rights, with a ſuitable maintenance by law, 
But theſe men come, with the ſpirit of ſhop-keepers, 
to frame rules for the adminiſtration of kingdoms; 
or, as if they thought the whole art of government 
conſiſted in the importation of nutmegs, and the 
curing of herrings. Such an ifland as ours, can 
afford enough to ſupport the majeſty of a crown, 
the honour of a nobility, and the dignity of a ma- 
giſtracy: we can encourage arts and ſciences, main. 
tain our biſhops and clergy, and ſuffer our gentry 
to live in a decent, hoſpitable manner; yet ſtil 
there will remain hands ſufficient for trade and 
manufactures, which do always indeed deſerve the 
beſt encouragement, but not to a degree of ſending 
every living ſoul into the warehouſe or the work: 
"ſhop, 4 
I his pedantry of ppb politicks Fas done 
infinite miſchief among us. To this we owe thoſe 
noble ſchemes of treating Chriſtianity as a ſyſtem 
of ſpeculative opinions, which no man ſhould be 
bound to believe; of making the being, and tht 
worſhip of God, a creature of the ſtate; in conſe 
_ quence of theſe, that the teachers of religion ouglt 


to hold their maintenance at ark or live k 
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tacle the alms and charitable collection of the ; people, | 
ſtem and be equally encquraged of all opinions “; that 


ther they ſhould be preſcribed what to teach, by thoſe 
eri cho are to learn from them ; and upon default, 
ar. have a ſtaff and a pair of ſhoes left at their door: 
te of with many other projects of equal piety, n 


ed in and good nature. | 
But, God be thanked, they and theis Themek 


law. 

pers, Mare vaniſhed, and their places ſhall know them no 
oms; more. When I think of that inundation of athe- 
ment Wi in, infidelity, profaneneſs, and licentiouſneſs, which 
d the was likely to overwhelm us, from what mouths 


and hearts it firſt proceeded, and how the people 
joined with the QUEEN's endeavours to divert this 
flood, I cannot but reflect on that remarkable paf- 
Min ge in the Revelations, where “ the ſerpent. with _ 
.entrr RE {even heads caſt out of his mouth water after 
t fru the woman like a flood, that he might cauſop 
e and her to be carried away of the flood: but the 
ve h earth helped the woman, and the earth opened 4 
0 her mouth, and ſwallowed up the flood, which _ 
* the dragon had caſt out of his mouth.“ For 
the Quzex having changed her miniſtry ſuita- 


„can 
"OWN, 
a ma- 


ending 
work: 


s done 


ble + to her own wiſdom and the wiſhes. of her. 
tho ſubjects, and having called a free parliament, and 
ſyſtem at the ſame time ſummoned the convocation by 


uld b. her royal writ, as in all times had been ac- 


nd tht cuſtomed ; and ſoon after their meeting, ſent a * 
conſe- moſt gracious letter 'to the archbiſhop of Canter- | 
1 ovell * This a very looſe inaccurate mode of ſpeech, and a bad arrangement 


live by 


ff the words, which might be thus changed + and thoſe of all Pk 3 
thi | | 


de equally encouraged, 
U Suitable for ſuitably, 
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bury, to be communicated to the biſhops, and cler. 7 
gy of his province; taking notice of the loo: 
% and profane principles, which had been openly 9 
& ſcattered and propagated among her ſubjects: Miu 
that the conſultations of the clergy, were parti. 1 x 
& cularly requiſite to repreſs and prevent ſuch da. tl 
& ring attempts, for which her ſubjects from nM * 
parts of the kingdom have ſhewu their juſt 1 1 
% abhorrence: ſhe hopes the endeavours of the 
% clergy in this reſpect will not be unſucceſsful; 3 
« and for her part, is ready to give them all fit 1% 
% encouragement, to proceed in the diſpatch of 
<« ſuch bulincts, as properly belongs to them; and 5 
to grant ee powers requiſite to carry on 1 
good a work:“ in concluſion, “ earneſtly recom- an 
« mending to them to avoid diſputes ; and deter- 
„ mining to do all that in her lies, to compoſe and * 
a extinguiſh them.” 3 
It is to be hoped, that this laſt part of her ma- 
jeſty's letter, will be the firſt ſhe will pleaſe to ex. E 
ecute ; for, it ſcems, this very letter created the 3 3 
firſt diſpute; the fact v chercof is thus related: The Z 
upper houſe, having formed an addreſs to the b 
QUEEN before they received her majeſty's letter 9 
ſent both addreſs and letter together to the low: 
houſe, with a meflage exculing their not mention- iſe: 
ing the letter in the addreis, becauſe this was form: Y 
ed before the other was received, The lower hou: WW 
returned them, with a defire that an addreſs miglu 
be formed with a due regard and acxnowledgments 4 
for the letter. After ſome difficulties, the ſame 3 | 
addreſs was ſent down again, with a clauſe inferte I 
mak in 
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j 

21.9 

ler. naking ſome ſhort mention of the ſaid letter. 
oole i FT his the lower houſe did not think ſufficient, and 


-nly il Wnt it back again with the ſame requeſt : where- 


Qs: | VB pon the archbiſhop, after a ſhort conſultation 
arti with ſome of his brethren, immediately adjourned 
da-. the convocation for a month; and no addreſs at all 


n all 1 Nas ſent to the QUEE N. 
l underſtand not eccleſiaſtical affairs well enough 
to comment upon this matter; but it ſeems to me, 
. 3 5 Phar all methods of doing ſervice to the church and 
3 n. by means of convocation, may be at any 
time eluded, if there be no remedy againſt ſuch an 
F ncident. And, if this proceeding be agreeable to the 
4 inſtitution, ſpiritual aſſemblies muſt needs be ftrange- 
XZ Wy contrived, very different from any lay ſenate yet 
E now in the world. Surely, from the nature of 
Joch a ſynod, it muſt be a very unhappy circum- 
auce, when the majority of the biſhops draws one 
r ma- I 1 ay, and that of the lower clergy another. The 
o Cx-þ 4 atter, I think, are not at this time ſuſpected for 
d the 1 Iny principles bordering upon thoſe profeſſed by 
The Hnemies to epiſcopacy ; aud if they happen to differ 
o the From the greater part of the preſent ſet of biſhops, I 
letter, Woubt it will call ſome things to mind, that may 
lower I urn the ſcale of general favour on the inferior cler- 
ntior s fide ; who, with a profound duty to her ma- 
form- 1 ., are perfectly pleaſed with the preſent turn of 
houl: : fairs. Beſides, curious people will be apt to en- 
mig I quire into the dates of ſome promotions; to call to 
mentchhnind what deſigns were then upon the anvil : and 
ſamef 7 hence make malicious deduAions. Perhaps they 
wWerted 4 will 
akin x 
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_ het the manner of voting on the biſhops 
bench, and compare it with what ſhall paſs in the 
upper houſe of convocation. There is however 

one comfort; that under the preſent diſpoſitions of 

the kingdom, a diſlike to the proceedings of any of 
weir lordſhips, even to the number of a majority, 
will be purely perſonal, and not turned to the dif- 
advantage of the order. And for my part, as I am 
à true loyer of the church, I would rather find the 
inclinations of the people favourable to epiſcopacy 

In general, than ſee a majority of prelates cried up 

by thoſe, who are known enemies to the character. 
Nor indeed has any thing given me more offence 

for ſeveral years paſt, than to obſerve, how ſome 

of that bench have been careſſed by certain perſons; 
and others of them openly celebrated by the infa- 
maus pens of atheiſts, republicans, and fanaticks, 
Time and mortality can! only remedy theſe in- 
cotiveniences in the church, which are not to be 
 eured, like thoſe in the ſtate, by a change of mini- 
ſtry. If we may gueſs the temper of a convocation 
from the choice of a prolocutor, as it is uſual to 
do that of a houſe of commons by the ſpeaker, 
we may expect great things from that reverend 
2 * "ws" have done themſelves” much + reputz- 


tion, 


* This arrangement leads to ambiguity ; only placed after can, may ſig: 
nify can do no more than: as, — can only palliate, not cure theſe evils 
When only, therefore refers to things before enumerated, excluſive.y of 
all others, it ought always to precede car. As thus Time and mortal: 
ty, only, can remedy, &c. 

+ Who have done themſelves much reputation, &. Neither grammar vot 
cuſtom will authoriſe this phraſe. There is a ſimilar one in uſe indeed, a 
* they haue done themſelves great credit, but yet is far from being proper: e. 

putatios 
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jon, by pitching upon a gentleman of ſo much pie- 
„ wit, and learning. for that office; and one who 
s ſo thoroughly verſed in thoſe parts of knowledge, 
hich are proper for it. I am forry that the three 
Latin {| peeches, dehvered upon prefentin g the prolo- 
utor, were not made public; they might perhaps 
have given us ſome light into the diſpoſition of each 
ouſe : and beſides, one of them is ſaid to be ſo pe- 
uliar in the ftyle and matter, as might have made 
p in entertainment, what it wanted in inſtruction. 


NUMBER XXI. 
— Thurſday, January $5 1. 


Nullæ ſunt occultiores inſidiæ, quam ea, quae latent in 
finulatione officii, aut in aliquo neceſſitudinis nomine. 


t is extremely difficult to explore thoſe deſigns which are 


be 

in conceived under the veil of duty, and he hid under the 

5 8 of friendſhip. 51 

to he following aer is written in the true ſtyle, 

ker, and with the uſual candour, of ſuch pieces; 

end which I have- imitated to the beſt of my ſkill, 

uta- and doubt not but the reader will be extremely. 

100, N with it. 

ay fig ; 

> evils utation and ein are what people do not beſtow upon themſelves, but 

ey 0 e granted to them by others; the expreſſion therer re ſhould be they 
rtali ave gained to themſelves great reputation, g. credit, This phraſe rs 


roperly made uſe of on another occafion, hire it + faid of a man, that he 
as done bimfe if juſtice, becauſe he has taken 1 it out of all other bands, 1 into 


Is own, 
The 
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The EXAMINER croſs-examined ; or, A full 
anſwer to the laſt EXAMINER. 


F I durſt be ſo bold with this author, I would N ; 


gladly aſk him a familiar queſtion ; Pray, fir, 


who made you an examiner ? He talks in one of his 


inſipid papers of eight or nine thouſand corruptions, 


while we were at the head of affairs; vet in all 


this time he has hardly produced fifty : 


Purturiunt montes, Sc. Hor. 


But I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to his laſt paper. 
He tells us, the queen began her reign with a noble 4 1 
benefaction to the church. Here's prieſtcraft with 
a witneſs ! This is the conſtant language of your 
high: fliers, to call thoſe who are hired to teach the 3 , 
religion of the magiitrate, by the name of the 4 


church. But this is not all; for in the very next | 


already to ſpeak out: this is an open demand for 


the abbey- lands; this furious zealot would have us 
prieſt-ridden again, like our popiſh anceſtors ; but 
it is to be hoped the government will take timely 
care to ſuppreſs ſach audacious attempts; elſe we 


have ſpent fo much blood and treafure, to very 
little purpoſe, in maintaining religion and the Re- 
volution. But what can we expect from a man, 
who at one blow endeavours to ruin our trade ? A 
country, ſays he, may flouriſh (theſe are his own 
words) without being the common receptacle for 
all nations, religions, and languages. What! we 


; muſt 


1 * 4 4 
2 £ 


line he fays, it was hoped the nation would bal A 
followed this example. You ſee the faction begins BY 


* 
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l 5 muſt inimediately baniſh, or tnurder the Palettes 3 s 
111 RX forbid all foreigu merchants not only the Exchange 


but the kingdom; perſecute the diſſenters with fire 
and faggot; and make it high treaſon to ſpeak any 


d other tongue but Engliſh, In another place he talks 
ir, | of a ſerpent with ſeven heads, which is a manifeſt 
his corruption of the text; for the words, ſeven heals, 
13, are not mentioned in that verſe. However, we 
all 3 Pp know what ſerpent he would mean; a ſerpent with 


| fourteen legs; or indeed no ſerpent at all, but ſeven 
great men, who were the beſt miniſters, the trueſt 
proteſtants, and the moſt diſintereſted patriots, 


8 that ever ſerved a prince. But nothing is ſo incon - 
1, fiſtent as this writer. I know not whether to call 
dur him a whig or a tory, a proteſtant or a papiſt; he 
9 ſinds fault with convocations : ; ſays, they are aſſein- 
the | blies ſtrangely contrived ; ; and yet lays the fault 


© upon us, that we bound their ig I with we 
could have bound their tongues too. But, as faſt 
as their hands were bound, they could make a ſhift 


158 0 hold their pens, and have their ſhare in the guilt 
- 1; RY of ruining the hopefulleſt party and miniſtry, that 
but ever preſcribed to a crown. This captious gentle- 
eh 7 man is angry to ſee a majority of prelates cried up 
-we i by thoſe, who are enemies to the character: now 
Very a I always thought, that the conceſſions of enemies, 
Re- were more to a man's advantage, than the praiſe 
nan, of his, friends. Time and mortality, he ſays, can 
only remedy theſe iriconveniencies in the church : 


that is, in other ,words, when certain biſhops are 
dead, we ſhall have others of our own ſtamp. Not 
lo faſt vou are not yet ſo ſure of your game. We 


G have 


F fas 
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have already got one comfortable loſs in Spain, al. 
though by a general of our own : for joy of which 
our jutito had a merry meeting at the houſe of ther! 
great proſelyte, on the very day we received th 
happy news. One or two more ſuch blows, woul{'? 
perhaps ſet us right again; and then we can em. 
ploy mortality as well as others. He concludes 775 
with wiſhing, that three letters, ſpoken when tl; = 
prolocutor was preſented, were made public.. 
ſuppoſe he would be content with one; and that i WF 
more than we ſhall humour him to grant. How. 
ever, I hope he will allow it poſſible to have gracz = - 
without either eloquence or Latin; which is all! 4 
ſhall ſay to this malicious innuendo. - 
Having thus, I hope, given a full and ſatis facton | 
anſwer to the Examiner's laſt paper, I ſhall nos | 
go on to a more important affair, which is, to pron; 3 
by ſeveral undeniable inſtances, that the late mini- 1 
try and their abettors were true friends to 4 
church. It is yet, I confeſs, a ſecret to the 0 
__ wherein this friendſhip did conſiſt. For inform 
tion therefore of that reverend body, that they mai? 
never forget their benefactors, as well as of 1 
others who may be equally ignorant, I have deter 
_ mined to diſplay our merits to the world upon thi 
weighty article. And I could with, that wha 4 
am to fay were to be written in braſs, for an et: | 
nal memorial; the rather, becauſe for the futul 
the church may endeavour to ſtand e 
by thoſe patrons, who expired in doing it their 1 
good office, and will never riſe to preſerve it aſl 
more. 2 
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be made. 
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Let us therefore produce the pious endeavours of 


theſe church defenders, who were its patrons, by 
their power and authority, as well as ornaments of 


: it, by their exemplary lives. 


Firſt, St. Paul tells us, there muſt be hereſies in 


the church, that the truth may be manifeſt ; and 
therefore, by due courſe of reaſoning, the more he- 


reſies there are, the more manifeſt will the truth 
This being maturely conſidered by theſe 
lovers of the church, they endeavoured to propagate 
as many hereſies as they could, that the light of 
truth might ſhine the clearer. 

Secondly, 'To ſhew their zeal for the POR 
defence; they took the care of it intirely out of the 
hands of God Almighty, (becauſe that was a fo- 
reign juriſdiction) and made 1t their own creaturez 


depending altogether upon therh; and iſſued out 


their orders to Tindal, and others, to give public 
" notice: of it. 
Thirdly, Becauſe charity is "is moſt celebrated' 


of all chriſtian virtues, therefore they extended 
For beyond all bounds ; and inſtead of ſhutcing 


the church againſt diſſenters, were ready to open 


it to all comers, and break down its walls, rather 


than that any ſhould want room to enter. The 


Lage of a ſtate, we know, conſiſts in the num 


ber of people, how different ſoever in their callings; 


and why ſhould not the ſtrength of à church cons 


fiſt in the ſame, how different ſdever in their creeds ? 
For that reaſon, they charitably attempted to ab-- 
liſh the teſt, which tied up ſo many hands from 

£ 25 G 2 a getting 
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getting employments, in order to e the ll 
church. . 

I know very. well, that this attempt: 18 objecdel Ss 
to us as a crime by ſeveral malignant tories ; and de. 
nied as a ſlander, by many unthinking people among . 
ourſelves. The latter are apt, in their defence, G Rv 

aſk ſuch queſtions as theſe; Was your teſt repeal. * 
ed? had we not a majority? might we not harr 
done it, if we pleaſed ? To which the others a- 

ſwer, You did what you could: you prepared th: 

way, but you found a fatal impediment from tha 
quarter whence the ſanction of the law muſt come; 
and therefore, to fave your credit, you condemne! 

a paper to be burnt, which yourſelves had brought da 

in. But alas! the miſcarriage of that noble projet tri 
for the ſafety of the church, had another original; War 

the knowledge whereof depends upon a piece of ſ co 

cret hiſtory, which I ſhall now lay open. re 

Theſe church-proteQors had directed a e h 
rian preacher to draw up a bill for repealing the 

teſt. It was accordingly done with great art; an ; 3 þh 

in the preamble, ſeveral expreſſions of civility w e 

© the eſtabliſhed church ; and when it came to " | 

7 ende of all thoſe who were to enter on : ] 
any office, the compiler had taken ſpecial care to 1 | 

make them large enough for all chriſtians whatſo 4 
ever, by tranſcribing the very words (only form 
into an oath) which quakers are obliged to profcill 
by a former act of parliament; as J ſhall here ſe gi 

them down: I, A. B. profeſs faith in God th 
on Father, and i in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son, th 
true God; and in the Holy Spirit, one God 9 
6 bleſſe I 
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* « blefſed for evermore ; and do acknowledge the 
. holy ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, 


. 8 


Qed * to be given by divine inſpiration.” This bill 
1 de. 2 Was carried to the chief leaders, for their approba- 
ꝛong 8 tion, with theſe terrible words turned into an oath: 
, to g hat - ſhould they do? Thoſe few among them, 


pea 2 I who fancied they believed in God, were ſure they 
have 8 id not believe in Chriſt, or the Holy ſpirit, or one 


8 a. Wy llable of the Bible; and they were as ſure that, 
d the every body knew their opinion in thoſe matters, 
that Fyhich indeed they had been always too ſincere to 
ome; = iſguiſe; how therefore could they take ſuch an oath. 


nned a that, without ruining their reputation with Tin- 


uglht dal, Toland, Coward, Collins, Clendon, and all the 
rojec tribe of free-thinkers, and fo give a ſcandal to weak 


nal; Funbelievers? Upon this nice point of honour and 

of {- N conſcience, the matter was huſhed, the project for 
3 a the teſt let fall, and the ſacrament left as 

r The ſmaller evil of the two. 

g the Fourthly, Theſe pillars of the church, becauſe 

; a 0 Phe harveſt was great, and the labourers few, and 


ity vhs | becauſe they would eaſe the biſhops from the grie- 
0 4 vous trouble of laying on hands, were willing to 
er ou allow that power to all men whatſoever, to prevent 
are tl Tua terrible conſequence of unchurching thoſe, 
_ who thought a hand from under a cloak, as effec- 
ord 1 ual as from lawn ſleeves. And indeed what could 
proc ore contribute to the advancement of true reli- 
ere ii * gion, than a bill of general naturalization for prieſt» 
od the 1 ood? | 
n, tb Fiſthly, In order to fix religion in the minds 
coli J tot men, a truth never appears ſo fair as when, 
de G 3 con- 
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confronted with falſhood, they directed books to be 
publiſhed, that denied the being of a God, the di- 
vinity of the Second and Third Perſon, the truth 


of all revelation, and the immortality of the ſoul, 


To this we owe that great ſenſe of religion, that 
reſpe& and kindneſs to the clergy, and that true 
love of virtue, ſo manifeſt of late years among the 
youth of our nation. Nor could any thing be more 
diſcreet, than to leave the merits of each cauſe, to 
ſuch wile, impartial judges ; who might otherwiſc 
fall under the flavery of believing, by education 
and prejudice. 

Sixthly, Becauſe nothing ſo much diſtracts the 
thoughts, as too great a variety of ſubjects, there- 
fore they had kindly prepared a bill to preſcribe 
the clergy what ſubjects they ſhould preach upon, 
and in what manner, that they might be at no loſs: 
and this no doubt was a proper work for ſuch hands, 
ſo thoroughly verſed in the theory and practice of 
all chriſtian duties. 


Seventhly, To ſave trouble and expence to the 


olergy- they contrived that convocations ſhould 
meet as teldom as poſſible ; and when they were 
ſuffered to aſſemble, would never allow them ta 
meddle with any buſineſs ; becauſe, they faid, the 


office of a clergyman was enough to take up the 


whole man. For the ſame reaſon they were very 
deſirous to excuſe the biſhops from fitting in parlia- 
ment, that they might be at more leiſure to ſtay at 

home. and look after the inferior clergy. 
I ſhall mention at preſent but one more inſtance 
of * pious zeal for the church. They had 
ſome where 


th 


til 
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ſomewhere heard the maxim, that Sanguis marty- 
3 rum eſt ſemen eccleſi, 1; therefore, in order to fow 


this ſeed, they began with 1mpeaching a clergy- | 
man: and that it might be a true martyrdom 1 in 


? every circumſtance, they proceeded as much as poſ- 
ſible againſt common law: which the long- robe 


part of the managers knew, was in an hundred 


inſtances directly contrary to all their poſitions, and 


were ſufficiently warned of it before- hand; but 
their love of the church prevailed. Neither was 
this impeachment an affair taken up on a ſudden; 
for a certain great perſon, (whoſe character has 
been lately publiſhed by ſome ſtupid and lying wri- 


| 1 ter) who very much diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


zeal in forwarding this impeachment, had ſeveral 
years ago, endeavoured to perſuade the late king 
to give way to juſt ſuch another attempt. He 
told his majeſty, there was a certain clergyman, 
who preached very dangerous ſermons, and that 
the only way to put a ſtop to ſuch inſolence, was, 
to impeach him in parliament. The king enquir- 
ed the character of the man: O ſir, ſaid my lord, 
the moſt violent, hot, poſitive fellow in England; 
ſo extremely wilful, that I believe he would be hear» 
tily glad to be a martyr. The king anſwered, Is it 
lo? then I am reſolved to diſappoint him; and 
would never hear more of the matter ; by winch 
that hopeful project unhappily miſcarried. 

I have hitherto confined myſelf to thoſe endea- 
vours for the good of the church, which were 
common to all the leaders and principal men of 
our ur party: ; but, if my paper were not drawing to- 
8 4 Wards 
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wards an end, 1 could produce ſeveral inſtances of 
particular perſons, who, by their exemplary lives 
and actions, haye confirmed the character ſo juſtly 
due to the whole body, I ſhall at preſent mention 
only two, and illuſtrate the merit of each by a mat- 
ter of fact. 

That worthy patriat and true lover of the church, 
whom a late Examiner is ſuppoſed to reflect on 
under the name of Verres, felt a pious impulſe to 
be a benefactor to the cathedral of Glouceſter; but 
how to do it in the moſt decent generous matiner, 
was the queſtion. At laſt he thought of an expe- 
dient: one morning, or night, he ſtole into the 
church, mounted upon the altar, and there did 
that, which, in cleanly phraſe, 1s called diſburthen- 
ing nature. He was diſcovered, proſecuted, and 
condemned to pay a thouſand pounds ; ; which ſum 
was all employed to ſupport the church, as no doubt 
the bene factor meant it. 

There is another perſon, whom the ſame. writer 
is thought to point at under the name of Will 
Bigamy. This gentleman, knowing that marriage 
fees were a conſiderable perquiſite to the clergy, 
found out a way of improving them cent. per cent. 
for the good of the church. His 1nvention was to 
marry a ſecond wife, while the firſt was alive, con- 
vincing her of the lawfulneſs, by ſuch arguments, 


as he did not doubt would make others follow the 


fame example. Theſe he had drawn up'in writing, 
with intention to publiſh for the general good : 
and it is hoped, he may now have 28 55 to finiſh 
them. 
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Thurſday, January 11, 1711. 


Bellum ita * iſtipiatur, ut nibil aliud niſi pax oem ta 


videatur. 


; War ſhould be undertaken only with a view to procure a a 


ſolid and laſting peace. 


AM fatisfied, that no reaſonable man of either 
party can juſtly be offended at any thing I ſaid 


in one of my papers relating to the army. From 
the maxims 1 there laid down, perhaps many per- 

® ſons may conclude, that I had a mind the world 

Z ſhould think there had been occaſion given by ſome 

late abuſes among men of that calling ; and they 
2 conclude right: for my intention is, that my hints 
may be underſtood, and my quotations and allego- 
tries applied: and I am in ſome pain to think, that in 
| b the Orcades on one fide, and the weſtern coaſts of 
Ireland on the other, the Examiner may want a 
S key in ſeveral parts, which I wiſh I could furniſh 
them with. As to the French king, I am under 
no concern at all: I hear he has left off reading 
my papers, and by what he has found in them, 
2 diſlikes our proceedings more than ever; and in- 
tends, cither to make great additions to his armies, 
or propoſe new terms for a peace. 
which is commonly reported, of his mighty ſatis- 
A faction in our change of miniſtry. And J think it 
| clear, that his late letter of thanks to the tories of 


So falſe is that 
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Great Britain, muſt either have been extorted from 
him, againſt his judgment; or was a caſt of poli- 
ticks, to ſet the people againſt the preſent miniſtry ; 
wherein it has wonderfully ſucceeded. 


But, though I have never heard, or never regard- 


ed, any objections made againſt that paper, which 
mentions the army ; yet I intended this as a ſort of 
apology for it. And firſt J declare (becauſe we live 
in a miſtaken world) that in hinting at ſome pro- 
ceedings, wherein a few perſons are ſaid to be 
concerned, I did not intend to charge them upon 
the body of the army. I have too much deteſted 


that barbarous injuſtice among the writers of a late 


party to be ever guilty of it myſelf; I mean, the 


accuſing of ſocieties for the crimes of a few. On 


the other ſide, I muſt take leave to believe, that ar- | 


mies are no more exempt from corruptions, than 
other numbers of men. The maxims propoſed 
were occaſionally introduced by the report of cer- 
tain facts, which I am bound to believe are true, 
becauſe I am ſure, conſidering what has paſſed, it 
would be a crime to think otherwiſe. All poſts in 
the army, all employments at court, and many 
others, are, or ought to be, given and reſumed at 
the mere pleaſure of the prince; yet, when I ſee 
a great officer broke, a change made in the court, 
or the miniſtry, and this under the moſt juſt and 
gracious princeſs that ever reigned, I muſt natural- 
ly conclude, it is done upon prudent confiderations, 
and. for ſome great demerit in the ſufferers, But 
then, is not the puniſhment ſufficient ? Is it gene- 
rous, orcharitable, to trampleon the unfortunate, and 
ex- 
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expoſe their faults to the world in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours ? And would it not ſuit better with magnani- 


mity, as well as common good - nature, to leave 
them at quiet to their own thoughts and repentance ? 


Ves, without queſtion; provided it could be ſo con- 
trived, that their very names, as well as actions, 


might be forgotten for ever: ſuch an act of oblivion 


would be for the honour of the nation, and beget a 
better opinion of us with poſterity; and then I 
might have ſpared the world and myſelf the trouble 
of examining. But at preſent there is a cruel di- 


lemma in the caſe; the friends and abettors of the 
late miniſtry, are every day publiſhing their praiſes 


do the world, and caſting reflections upon the pre- 


ſent perſons in power. This is ſo bare-faced an aſ- 
perſion upon the QUEEN, that I know not how any 
good ſubject can with patience endure it, although 
he were ever ſo indifferent with regard to the opi- 


nions in diſpute. Shall they, who have loſt all 


power and love of the people, be allowed to ſcatter 


their poiſon ? and ſhall not thoſe, who are at leaſt 
of the ſtrongeſt ſide, be ſuffered to bring an anti- 
> dote ? And how can we undeceive the deluded re- 
mainder, but by letting them ſee, that theſe diſ- 
> carded ſtateſmen were juſtly laid aſide; and pro- 
ducing as many inſtances to prove it as we can; 
not from any perſonal hatred to them, but in ju- 
ſtification to the beſt of queens. The many ſcur- 
27 rilities 1 have heard and read againſt this poor pa- 
per of mine, are in ſuch a ſtrain, that, confi- 

dering the preſent ſtate of affairs, they look like 
| N 18 They uſually run after the following man- 


er: 
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ner: „What! Shall this inſolent writer preſume 
to cenſure the late miniſtry, the ableſt, the moſt 
« faithful, and trueſt lovers of their country and 
«;ts conſtitution, that ever ſerved a prince? Shall 
* he reflect on the beſt houſe of commons that 


« ever ſat within thoſe walls? Has not the queen 


changed both, for a miniſtry and parliament of 
4e jacobites and highfliers, who are ſelling us to 


France, and bringing over the pretender?” This 


is the very ſum and force of all their reaſonings, 
and this is their method of complaining againſt the 
Examiner. In them, it is humble and loyal to re- 
flect upon the QUEEN, and the miniſtry and par- 
liament ſhe has choſen with the univerſal applauſe 
of her people: in us, it is inſolent to defend her 
majeſty and her choice, or to anſwer their objections, 
by thewing the reaſons why thoſe changes were ne- 
en; 

The ſame ſtyle has been uſed in the late caſe 
concerning ſome gentlemen in the army. Such a 
clamour was raiſed by a ſet of men, who had the 
boldneſs to tax the adminiſtration with cruelty and 
injuſtice, that I thought it neceſſary to interfere a 
little, by ſhewing the ill conſequences that might 
ariſe from ſome proceedings, although without ap- 
plication'to particular perſons. And what do they 
offer in anſwer ? Nothing but a few poor common 
places againſt calumny and informers; which might 
have been full as Juſt and ſeaſonable in a plot againſt 
the ſacred perſon of the QukE NF. 

But by the way, why are theſe idle people ſo in- 
diſcreet to name thoſe two words, which afford 
8885 occaſion 
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occaſion of laying open to the, world ſuch, an in- 
famous ſcene of ſubornation and perjury, as, well 
as calumny and informing, as, I believe, is without 
example; when a whole cabal attempted an action, 
wherein a condemned criminal“ refuſed to join with 
them for the reward of his life? Not that I;diſap- 
2 prove their ſagacity, who could foretel ſo long be- 
fore by what hand they ſhould one day fall, and 

therefore thought any means F by . 


they might prevent it. 
But, waving this at preſent, it muſt be aa 


nin juſtice to the army, that thoſe violences did not 


proceed ſo far among them as ſome have believed; 
nor ought the madneſs of a few to be laid at their 
doors. For the reſt, I am ſo far from denying 


the due praiſes to thoſe brave troops, Who did their 


part in procuring ſo many victories for the allies; 
that I could wiſh every officer and private ſoldier 


2 bad their full ſhare of honour in proportion tom their 
4 :deſerts ; being thus far of the Athenians mind, 
who, when it was propoſed that the ſtatuq,pf;Mil- 
tiades ſhould be ſet up alone in ſome public place 
of the city, ſaid, they would agree to it, wheneyer 
be conquered, alone, but not before. Neither, do 
lat all blame the officers of the army for pre- 
ferring in their hearts the late miniſtry. before the 
preſent; or, if wiſhing alone could be of any 
uſe, for wiſhing their continuance, becauſe then they 


might be ſecure of the war's continuance . too: 


whereas, ſince affairs have been put into other 
bands, aber may perhaps lie under ſome ferpenden- 


4 Greg. 6 
ſions 
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ſions of a peace; which no army, eſpecially in the 
courſe of ſucceſs, was ever inclined to ; and which 


all wiſe ſtates have in ſuch a juncture chiefly endea. 
voured. This is a point, wherein the civil and mili- F 


tary politicks have always diſagreed: and for that rea- 


ſon II affirmed it neceſſary, in all free governments, 
that the latter ſhould be abſolutely in ſubjection to 


the former; otherwiſe one of theſe two inconvenien- 
cies muſt ariſe, either to be perpetually in war, or 
to turn the civil inſtitution into a military. 

I am ready to allow all that has been ſaid of the 
valour and experience of our troops, who have 
fully contributed their part to the great ſucceſſes 
abroad; nor is it their fault that thoſe important 
victories had no better conſequences at home, 


though it may be their advantage. War is their | 
trade-and buſineſs: to improve and cultivate the : 
advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of the cabinet; 
and the neglect of this, whether proceeding from | 
weakneſs or corruption, according to the uſual un 

certainty of wars, may be of the moſt fatal conſe-¶ 
quences to a nation. For, pray let me repreſent Þ* 
our condition in ſuch a light, as I believe both 


parties will allow, though perhaps not the conſe- 


quence I ſhall deduce from it. We have been for Þ l 
above nine years bleſt with a QUEEN, who, beſide 8 
all virtues that can enter into the compoſition of 
private perſon, poſſeſſes every regal quality that N ; 
can contribute to make a people happy: of great 
wiſdom, yet ready to receive the advice of her : 


counſellors : of much diſcernment in chooſing pro- 


per inſtruments, when ſhe follows her own judge 
ment ; 


. aa 
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Nea. 
ment; and only capable of being deceived by that 

excels of goodneſs, which makes her judge of others 
by herſelf : frugal in her management, in order to 


* * 
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contribute to the publick, which in proportion ſhe 
does, and that voluntarily, beyond any of her ſub- 
jects; but from her own nature generous and cha- 


& | ritable to all, who want or deſerve; and, in order 


to exerciſe thoſe virtues, denying herſelf all enter- 
tainments of expence, which many others enjoy. 


Then, if we look abroad, at leaſt in Flanders, dur 
arms have been crowned with perpetual ſucceſs in 
; battles and ſieges; not to mention ſeveral fortunate 


actions in Spain. Theſe facts being thus ſtated, 
which none can deny; it is natural to aſæ, how we 
have improved ſuch advantages, and to what ac- 
count they have turned? I ſhall uſe no diſcourag- 
ing terms. When a patient grows daily worſe by 
the tampering of mountebanks, there is nothing 
left but to call in the beſt phyſicians, before: the 
caſe grows deſperate. But I would aſk, whether 
France, or any other kingdom, would have made 
ſo little uſe of ſuch: prodigious opportunities? the 


fruits whereof could never have fallen to the ground 
without the extremeſt degree of folly and corrup- 
tion ; and where thoſe have lain; let the world 
judge. Inſtead of aiming at peace, while we had 


the advantage of the war, which has been the per- 
petual maxim of all wiſe ſtates, it has been rec- 
koned factious and malignant even to expreſs our 
withes for it; and ſuch a condition impoſed, as 
was never offered to any prince, who had an inch 


of 
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of ground to diſpute; que enim ęſt conditio pacic, 
in qua ei, cum quo pacem facias, nibil concedi poigſt? 
It is not obvious to conceive. what could move 
men, who ſat at home, and were called to conſult FE 
upon the good of the kingdom, to be fo utterly Þ# 
_ averſe” from putting an end to a long, expenſive F* 


| war, which the victorious, as well as conquered, | : 
ſide, were heartily weary * of, Few, or none f t 
them, were men of the ſword; they had no | MF 
| ſhare in the honour ; they had made large for- 5 
| tunes, and were at the head of all affairs. But , 
they well knew by what tenure they held their 15 


power; that the queen ſaw through their de- 
ſigns; that they had entirely loſt the hearts of the 
- clergy ;: that the landed men were againſt then; 
that they were deteſted by the body of the people; 
and that nothing bore them up but. their credit FR 
with the bank, and other ſtocks, which would be! 
neither formidable nor neceflary, when the war!? 
was at an end. For theſe reaſons they reſolved F 
to diſappoint all overtures of a peace, until they 
and their party ſhould be ſo deeply rooted, as to 
make it impoſſible to ſhake them. To this end 
they began to precipitate matters ſo faſt, as in a 
Uttle time muſt have ruined the conſtitution, if the 
crown had not interpoſed, and rathet ventured the 
accidental effects of their malice, than ſuch dread- MM 
ful conſequences of their power. And indeed i 
tlie former danger had been greater than ſome it 


— 


V Inſtances of this faulty manner of ending ſentences with a prepoſitio! Wt 

. abound every where in moſt of our beſt writers. How much better woud 
the ſentence cloſe thue = which the victorions, as well as conquere! 
fide, were heartily weary; 
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1s, | # hoped or feared, I ſee no difficulty in the choice, 
which was the ſame with his, who ſaid, he would 
rather be devoured by wolves than by rats. I 
therefore {till inſiſt, that we cannot wonder at, or 

find fault with, the army for concurring with the 

miniſtry, which was for prolonging the war. The 
inclination 1s natural in them all ; pardonable in 

thoſe who have not yet made their fortunes 3 and 

as lawful in the reſt, as love of power, or love of 

money, can make it. But, as natural, as pardon- 

able, and as lawful as this inchnation is, when 1t 

is not under check of the civil power; or when a 
corrupt miniſtry joins in giving it too great a ſcope, 

the conſequence can be nothing lets than infallible 

ruin and ſlavery to the ſtate. 


Aſter I had finiſhed this paper, the printer ſent me 
two ſmall pamphlets, called “ The Manage- 
ment of the War ;” written with ſome plauſibi- 
lity, much artifice, and abundance of mifre- 
preſentations, as well as direct falfchoods in 
point of fact. Theſe I have thought worth 
examining, which I ſhall accordingly do, 
when J find an opportunity, 
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NUMBER XXIV. 


Thurſday, January 18, 1710-11, 


Parva momenta in ſpem metumque impellunt animos. 


The meereſt trifles influence the human mind, and impel 


it to hope or fear. 


O PE s are natural to moſt men, eſpecially | £ 
to ſanguine complexions; and among the 


various changes that happen in the courſe of public 
affairs, they are ſeldom without ſome grounds. 
Even in deſperate caſes, where it is impoſſible they ; i 
ſhould have any foundation, they are often affected 
to keep a countenance, and make an enemy think, 
we have ſome reſource, which they know nothing | 
of. This appears to have been for ſeveral months : l 
paſt the condition of thoſe people, whom I am for- 
ced, for want of other phraſes, to call the ruined. | 
party. They have taken up, fince their fall, ſome | 


real, and ſome pretended hopes. When the earl Þ | 


of Sunderland was diſcarded, they hoped her majeſty | 
would proceed no farther in the change of her mi- 
niſtry; and had the inſolence to miſrepreſent her 


words to foreign ſtates. They hoped, nobody) 
durſt adviſe the diſſolution of the parliament. 
When this was done, and farther alterations made 
in court, they hoped, and endeavoured to ruin 
the credit of the nation. They likewiſe hoped, | 
that we ſhould have ſome terrible loſs abroad, which 
would force us to unravel all, and begin again 

upon 
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upon their bottom. But, of all their hopes, whe- 
ther real or aſſumed, there is none more extraor- 
dinary than that in which they now would ſeem 
to place their whole confidence : that this great 
turn of affairs was only occaſioned by a ſhort mad- 
neſs of the people, from which they will recover in 
a little time, when their eyes are open, and they 
grow cool and ſober enough to conſider the truth 
of things, and how much they have been deceived. 
It is not improbable, that ſome few of the deepeſt 


1 ſighted among theſe reaſoners are well enough con- 


vinced, how vain all ſuch hopes muſt be: but for 
the reſt, the wiſeſt of them ſeem to have been 
very ill judges of the people's diſpoſitions; the want 
of which knowledge was a principal occaſion to 
haſten their ruin; for ſurely, had they ſuſpected 
which way the popular current inclined, they never 


ö : would have run againſt it by that impeachment. 


I therefore conclude, they generally are fo blind as 
to imagine ſome comfort from this fantaſtical opi- 
nion; that the people of England are at preſent 
diſtracted, but will ſhortly come to their ſenſes 
again, 


For the ſervice therefore of our adverſanes and 


friends, I ſhall briefly examine this point, by ſhew- 


ing what are the cauſes and ſymptoms of a people's 


madneſs ; and how it differs from their natural bent 
and inclination. 


It 18 Machiavel's obſervation, that the pe eople, 


when left to their own judgment, do ſeldom miſ- 


take their true intereſts; and indeed they natu- 


rally love the conſtitution they are born under; 


H 2 ES never 
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never deſiring to change, but under great oppreſſions, 
However, they are to be deceived by ſeveral means. 
It has often happened in Greece, and ſometimes in 
Rome, that thoſe very men who have contri- 
buted to ſhake off a former tyranny, have, inſtead 


of reſtoring the old conſtitution, deluded the peo- 


ple into a worſe and more ignominious ſlavery, 
Beſides, all great changes have the ſame effect upon 
commonwealths, that thunder has upon liquors, 
making the dregs fly up to the top; the loweſt 
Plebeians riſe to the head of affairs, and there pre- 
ſerve. themſelves, by repreſenting the nobles, and 
other friends to the old government, as enemies to 
the publick. The encouraging of new myſteries 
and new deities, with the pretences of farther pu- 
rity in religion, has likewiſe been a frequent topick 
to miſlead the people. And not to mention more, 
promoting falſe reports of dangers from abroad, has 
often ſerved to prevent them from fencing againſt 
real dangers at home. By theſe and the like arts, 
in conjunction with a great depravity of manners, 
and a weak or corrupt adminiſtration, the madnets 
of the people has rifen to ſuch a height, as to break 
in pieces the whole frame of the beſt-inſtituted 
governments. But however, ſuch great frenzies, 
being artificially raiſed, are a perfect force and con- 
ſtraint upon human nature; and under a wiſe ſtea- 
dy prince, will certainly decline of themſelves, 
ſettling like the fea after a ſtorm; and then the 
true bent and genius of the people will appear. 
Ancient and modern ſtory are full of inſtances to 
illuſtrate what I ſay. ; 
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In our own ifland we had a great example of a long 
madneſs in the people, kept up by a thouſand arti- 
fices, like intoxicating medicines, until the conſti- 
tution was deſtroyed ; yet the malignity being ſpent, 
and the humour exhauſted that ſerved to foment it, 
before the uſurpers could fix upon a new ſcheme, 
the people ſuddenly recovered, and peaceably re- 
ſtored the old conſtitution. 

From what I have offered, it will be eaſy to 
decide, whether this late change in the diſpoſition 
of the people was a new madueſs, or a recovery 
from an old one. Neither do I ſee how it can be 
proved, that ſuch a change had, in any circum- 
ſtance, the leaſt ſymptoms of madneſs, whether 
my deſcription of it be right or not. It is agreed, 
that the trueſt way of judging the diſpoſition of the 
people in the choice of their repreſentatives, is, by 
computing the county elections; and in theſe it 
is manifeſt, that five in ſix are entirely for the pre- 
ſent meaſures ; although the court was ſo far from 
interpoſing its credit, that there was no change 
in the admiralty, not above one or two in the lieu- 
tenancy, nor any other methods uſed to influence 
elections. The free, unextorted addreſſes, ſent 
ſome time before from every part of the kingdom, 
plainly ſhewed, what ſort of bent the people had 
taken, and from what motives. The ele&ion of 
members for this great city, carried, contrary to all 
conjecture, againſt the united intereſt of thoſe two 
great bodies, the Bank and Eaſt India company, 
was another convincing argument. Beſides, the 
whigs themſelves have always coufefled, that the 
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bulk of landed men in England was generally of 
tories. So that this change muſt be allowed to be 
according to the natural genius and diſpoſition of 
the people ; whether it were juſt and reaſonable | in 
itſelf, or not. 

Notwithſtanding all which, you ſhall Sen ach 
hear the partiſans of the late men in power, gravely 
and deciſively pronounce, that the preſent miniſtry 
cannot poſſibly ſtand. Now they who affirm this, 
if they believe themſelves, muſt ground their opi- 
nion upon the iniquity of the laſt being ſo far eſta- 
blifhed and deeply rooted, that no endeavours of 
honeſt men will be able to reſtore things to their 
former ſtate. Or elſe theſe reaſoners have been fo 
miſled by twenty years miſmanagement, that they 

have forgot aur conſtitution, and talk as if our mo- 
narchy and revolution began together. But the 
body of the people is wiſer; and by the choice they 
have made, ſhew they do underſtand our conſtitu- 
tion, and would bring it back to the old form; 
which if the new miniſters take care to maintain, 
they will and ought to ſtand ; otherwiſe they may 
fall tike their predeceflors. But I think, we may 

eaſily foreſce what a parliament, freely choſen, 
without threatening or corruption, is likely to do, 
when na man ſhall be in any danger to loſe his 
place by the freedom of his voice. 
But, who are the advancers of this opinion, that 
the prefent miniſtry cannot hold? It muſt be either 
ſuch as are afraid to be called to an account in caſc 
it {fould hold; or thoſe who keep offices, from 
wh ich others, better qualified, were removed, and 
5 may 
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may reaſonably apprehend to, be turned out for 
worthier men to come into their places ; ſince per- 
haps it will be neceſſary to make ſome changes that 
the public buſineſs of the nation may go on : or 
laſtly, ſtock-jobbers, who induſtriouſly ſpread ſuch 
reports, that actions may fall, and their friends buy 
to advantage. 
Yet theſe hopes, thus freely expreſſed, as they 
are more ſincere, ſo they are more ſupportable, 
than when they appear under the diſguiſe and pre- 
tence of fears. Some of theſe gentlemen are em- 
ployed to ſhake their heads in proper companies; 
to doubt where all this will end; to be in mighty 
pain for the nation; to ſhew how impoſſible it is, 
that the public credit can be ſupported ; to pray 
that all may do well, in whatever hands ; but 
very much to doubt, that the pretender is at the 
bottom. I know not any thing ſo nearly reſem- 
bling this behaviour, as what I have often ſeen 
among the friends of a ſick man, whoſe intereſt it 
is that he ſhould die. The phyſicians proteſt they 
ſee no danger, the ſymptoms are good, the medi- 
cines anſwer expectation; yet ſtill they are not to 
be comforted ; they whiſper, he is a gone man, it 
is not poſſible he ſhould hold out; he has perfect 
death in his face; they never liked his doctor. At 
laſt, the patient recovers, and their joy is as falſe as 
their grief. | 
I believe there is no man n. ſo ſanguine, who did 
not apprehend ſome ill conſequences from the late 
change; though not in any proportion to the good 
ones: but it is manifeſt, the former have proved 
3 H 42 much 
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much fewer and lighter than were expected, either 
at home or abroad, by the fears of our friends, or 
the hopes of our enemies. Thoſe remedies, that 

tir the humours in a difeaſed body, are at firſt 
more painful than the malady itſelf; yet certain 
death is the conſequence of deferring them too long, 
Actions have fallen, and the loans are ſaid to come 
in ſlowly, But beſide that ſomething of this muſt 
have been, whether there had been any chanpe or 
10t ; beſide that the furprize of every change, for 
the better as well as the worſe, is apt to affect 


credit for a while; there is a farther reaſon, which 


is plain, and fcandalons, When the late party was 
at the helm, thoſe who were Called the tories; ne- 
ver put their reſentments in balance with the ſafety 
of the nation; but chearfully contributed to the 
common of: fow the Nele is changed, the 
fallen party ſeems to act from very different motives; 
they have given the word about ; they will keep 
their money, and be paſſive; and, in this Point, 
fand upon the Tame foot with papiſts and nonju- 
rors. What would have become of the publick, if 
the preſent great majority had acted thus during 
the late adminiſtration, before the others were maſ- 
ters of that wealth they have ſqueezed out of the 
landed men, and with the ſtrength of which they 
would now hold the kingdom at defiance ? 

Thus much 1 have thought fit to ſay, without 
pointing reflections upon any particular perſon, 
which I have bitherto but ſparingly done, and that 
only towards thoſe whoſe characters are too profli- 
gate, for the managing of them to be of any con- 

ſequence. 
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if Ep | Beſides, as it is a talent I am not natu- 


N 


N "erally 14! ror ; 1f1 dif play the effects of avarice 
and ambition, of bribery and corruption, of grofs 
immorality and irreligion ; thoſe who are the leaſt. 
Ss converſant in things, will eaſily know where to 
apply them. Not that I lay any weight upon the 
bY objections of ſuch who charge me with this pro- 
BW ceeding : it is notorious enough, that the writers 
of the other fide were the firſt aggreflors. Not to 
mention their ſcurrilous libels, many years ago, 
directly levelled. at particular perſons; how many 
papers do now come out every week, full of rude 
invectives againſt the preſent miniſtry, with the 
firſt and laſt letters of their names to prevent miſ- 
takes! It is good ſometimes to let theſe people ſee, 
chat we neither want ſpirit nor materials to retali- 
A ate; and therefore, in this point alone, I ſhall fol- 
low their example, whenever I find myſelf ſuffi- 
; ciently provoked ; only with one addition, that 
whatever charges I bring, either general or particu- 
lar, ſhall be religiouſly true, founded either upon 
avowed facts which none can deny, or ſuch as 1 
can prove from my own knowledge. 


Being reſolved publickly to confeſs any miſtakes 


have been guilty of, I do hereby humbly deſire 
Wthe reader's pardon for one of mighty importance 
z about a fact in one of my papers ſaid to be done 
in the cathedral of Glouceſter. A whole Hydra of 
errors, in two words! For, as I am fince informed, 
Wit was neither in the cathedral, nor city, nor coun- 
Wy of Glouceſter, but ſome other church of that 


* 


dioceſe. 
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dioceſe. If I had ever met any other objection of 
equal weight, although from the meaneſt hands, 1 
ſhould certainly have anſwered i it. N 
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Summiſſa quaedem voce collocuti ſunt, quorum ſumma erat d' 
dominatione ſibi confirmanda, ac inimicis delendis, conju. 
ratio. | 3 

They meet, they whiſper together, and their whole deſig | 

is to eſtabliſh themſelves in their ill-gotten power upon 

the ruin of their enemies,” 


OT many days ago I obſerved a knot of diſcon- 

tenred gentlemen, curſing the tories to Hell 
for their uncharitableneſs in affirming, that if the 
late miniſtry had continued to this time, we ſhould 
have had neither church nor monarchy left. The) 
are uſually ſo candid, as to call that the opinion of Wl 
the party, which they hear in a coffee-houſe, o 

over a bottle, from ſome warm young people 
whom it is odds but they have provoked to ſay more 
than they, believed, by ſome poſitions as abſurd and 
ridiculous of their own. And ſo it proved 1n this 
very inſtance : for, aſking one of theſe gentleme! 
what it was that provoked thoſe he had been diſput- 
| ing with to advance ſuch a paradox; he aſſured me, 


in a very calm manner, it was nothing in the work 
but 
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but that himſelf, and ſome others of the company, 
NF Ala it appear, that the deſign of the preſent 
parliament and miniſtry,” was, to bring i in popery, 
arbitrary power, and the pretender : which I take 
to be an opinion fifty times more improbable, as 
well as more uncharitable, than what is charged 
upon the whigs : becauſe I defy our adverſaries to 
produce one ſingle reaſon for ſuſpecting ſuch deſigns 


in the perſons now at the helm; whereas I can, 
upon demand, produce twenty to ſhew, that ſome 


Ws late men had ſtrong views towards a common- 
5 wealth, and the alteration of the church. 


It is natural indeed, when a ſtorm is over, that 
has only untiled our houſes, and blown down ſome 
of our chimnies, to conſider what farther miſchiefs 


| | might have enſued, if it had laſted longer. Ho- 


ever, in the preſent caſe I am not of the opinion 


| abovementioned, I believe the church and ſtate 
* might have laſted ſomewhat lon ger, although the 
late enemies to both had done their worſt. I can 


hardly conceive, how things would have been fo 
ſoon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced 


that if they had offered to make ſuch large and ſud- 
: den ſtrides, it muſt have come to blows ; aud ac- 
; cording to the computation we have now rea- 


ſon to think a right one, I can partly gueſs what 


would have been the ifſue. Beſides, we are ſure 
the Quzex would have interpoſed, before they 
came to extremities ; and as little as they regarded 


; the regal authority, would have been a check in 
their career. 


But 
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But. inſtead of this queſtion, What would have | 
been the conſequence, if the late miniſtry had con 
tinued; I will propoſe another which will be more 
uſeful for us to conſider ; and that is, What we may 
reaſonably expect they will do, if ever they come into 
power again? This, we know, is the deſign and en- 
deavour of all thoſe {cribblers which daily fly about 
in their favour ; | of all the falſe, inſolent, and ſcan- 
dalous libels agat ſt the preſent adminiſtration ; 
and of all thoſe engines, ſet at work to ſink the 
actions and blow up the public credit. As for 
thoſe who ſhew their inclinations by writing, 
there 1s one conſideration, whieh I wonder does not 
ſometimes affect them : for, how can they forbear 
having a good opinion of the gentleneſs and inno- 
cetice of thoſe, who permit them to employ their 
pens as they do? It puts me in mind of an inſo- 
lent, pragmatical orator ſomewhere in Greece, who 
railing with great freedom at the chief men in the 
ſtate, was anſwered by one, who had been very 
inſtrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, 
that he thanked the gods, they had now arrived to 
the condition he always wiſhed them in, when 
every man in that city might ſecurely ſay what he 
pleaſed. J with theſe n would however 
compare the liberty they take, with what their maſ- 
ters uſed to give; how many meſſengers and war- 
rants would have gone out againſt any who dur 
Have opened their lips, or drawn their pens again 
the perſons and proceedings of their juntos and ca- 
bals? How would their weekly writers have been call. 
ing out for proſecution and puniſhment ? We re: 

member, 
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member, when a poor nick-· name *, borrowed from an 
old play of Ben Jonſon, and FO Oy in a ſermon 
without any particular application, was made uſe of 

nas a motive to ſpur on an impeachment. But after 
au it muſt be confeſt, they had reaſons to be thus 
ſerere, which their ſucceflors have not: their faults 
would never endure the light; and to have expoſed . 
them ſooner would have raiſed the kingdom againſt 

the actors, before the proper time. 

But, to come to the tubject I have now underta- 
ken, which is, to examine what the conſequences 
would be, upon ſuppoſition that the whigs were 
now reſtored to their power. I already imagine 
the preſent free parliament diſſolved, and avotber 
of a different epithet met, by the force of money 
and management. I read immediately a dozen or 
W two of ſtinging votes againft the proceedings of the 
late miniſtry. The bill + now to be repealed 
would then be re-enacted, and the birth-right ot 


bl nn Engliſhman reduced again to the value of 
„ i twelve-pence. But, to give the reader a ſtrong 
o imagination of ſuch a ſcene, let me repreſent the 
7 & dcligns of ſome men, lately endeavoured and pro- 


ecded, in the form of a paper of votes. 


be Ordered, 
| © That a bill be brought in for repealing the ſa- 
1 cramental teſt, 
A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Cow - 
; p. ard, and Toland, in behalf of themſelves and 


* Volpone was a nick-name given to lord treaſuer Gololphin. 
F A bil! for a general natutalization. 


„many 
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many hundreds of their diſciples, ſome of whom 
* are members of this honourable houſe ; defiring 
« that leave may be given to bring ih a bill for quali. 
« fying atheiſts, deiſts, and ſocinians to ſerve their 
e country in any employment eccleſiaſtical, civil, 
r military. 
„ Ordered, | 
« That leave be given to bring a bill, according 
« to the prayer of the ſaid petition ; and that. 
* Mr. Lechmere * do prepare and bring in the 
« ſame. 5 
« Ordered, 1 
That a bill be brought in for removing the 
% education of youth out of the hands of the 
« clergy. 28 
Another to forbid the clergy preaching cer- 
e tain duties in religion; eſpecially obedience to 
“ princes. | 
Another to take away the juriſdiction of bi- 
«+ ſhops. Hi 
Another for conſtituting a general for life; 
„with inſtructions to the commitee, that care 
© may be taken to make the war laſt as long as the 
% life of the ſaid general. 2 
« A bill of attainder againſt James duke of 
* Ormond, John duke of Buckingham, Laurence 
* earl of Rocheſter, fir Simon Harcourt knight, Ro- 
bert Harley and William W eſquires, Abi- 


L 9 $ 
—_— ——— a — 


* Mr. Lechmere was one © of the managen _ Dr. Sachererell, an Þ 
lymmed, up the evidence. ; 
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gail Maſham ſpinſter, and others, for high- trea- 
| . ſon againſt 1 the junto. 
+ % Reſolved, 
= < That Sarah ducheſs of Marlborough has been 
4. a moſt dutiful, juſt, and grateful ſervant to her 
„ majeſty. 
by « Reſolved, 
| « That to adviſe the diſſolution of a whig par- 
( liament, or the removal of a whig miniſtry, was 
( in order to bring in popery and the pretender ; 
and that the ſaid advice was high-treaſon. 
| % Reſolved, 
That by the original compa, the govern- 
ment of this realm is by a junto, and a king, or 
18 queen; but the adminiſtration ſolely in = | 
“ junto. 
„ Ordered, 
© © That a bill be brought i in for farther limiting 
the prerogative. 
Y % Ordered, 
= © That it be a ſtanding order of this houſe, that 
the merit of elections be not determined by 
the number of voices, or right of electors, but 
of | © by weight; and that one whig ſhall weigh down 
ce © ten tories. 
o- A motion being made, and the N being 
bi-“ put, that when a whig is detected of manifeſt 
( bribery, and his competitor, being a tory, has 
aten to one a majority, there ſhall be new elec- 
* tion; it paſſed i in the negative, 


ö - KReſolved, 
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« Reſolved, 

«© That for a king, or queen of this realm, to 
read, or examine, a paper brought them to be 
* ſigned by a junto miniſter, is arbitrary and ille. 
„ gal, and a violation of the liberties of the Peo- 
cc ple.” 


N* 2; 


Theſe, and the like reformations, would in 2 


probability be the firſt fruits of the whigs reſurrec. 
tion; and what ſtructures ſuch able artiſts-miglt 
in a ſhort time build upon ſuch foundations, | 


leave others to conjecture. All hopes of a peac: WF 


cut off; the nation induſtriouſly involved in farther 
debts, to a degree that none would dare undertake 


the management of affairs, but thoſe whoſe interclt | 


lay in ruining the conſtitution ; I do not fee how WE 
the wiſeſt prince, under ſuch neceſſities, could be : 
able to extricate himſelf. Then as to the church; 
the biſhops would by degrees be diſmiſſed, firſt fron 


the parliament, next from their revenues, and at 


laſt from their office; and the clergy, inſtead of M 
their idle claim of independency on the ſtate, would 
be forced to depend for their daily bread on every 
individual, But what ſyſtem of future goveri-W 
ment was deſigned ; whether it were already di: 
geſted, or would have bcen left for time and inci-|M 
dents to mature, I ſhall not now examine. Only Ml 
upon this occaſion I cannot help reflecting on 3M 
fact, which it is probable the reader knows as wel 
as myſelf. There was a picture drawn ſome time 
ago, repreſenting five perſons, as large as the life i 
ſitting in council together, like a pentarchy ; 1 | 

void 
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void ſpace was left for a fixth, which was to have 
been the QUEEN, to whom they intended that ho- 
nour ; but her majeſty having fince fallen under. 
their diſpleaſure, they have made a ſhift to croud 
in two better friends in her place, which makes it 
a complete heptarchy *. This piece is now in the 
Country, reſerved until better times; and hangs in 
ball among the pictures of Cromwell, Bradſhaw, 
Ireton, and ſome other predeceſſors. 

I muſt now deſire leave to ſay ſomething to a 
gentleman who has been pleaſed to-publiſh a diſ- 
courſe againſt a paper of mine, relating to the con- 
vocation. He promiſes to ſet me right without 
1 any undue reflections, or indecent language. I ſup- 
poſe he means, in compariſon with others who 
pretefitt” to anſwar the Examiner. So far he is 
right; but, if he thinks he has behaved himſelf as 
becomes a candid antagoniſt, I believe he is mit- 
taken. He ſays in his title page, my repreienta- 
WT tions are unfair, and my reflextons unjuſt : and his 
W concluſion is yet more ſevere; where he doubts I 
and my friends are enraged againſt the Dutch, be- 
Wl cauſe they preſerved us from popery and arbi- 
Itrary power at the Revolution; and fince that time 
5 from being over- run by the exorbitant power of 
5 France, and becoming a Prey to the pretender. 
W Becauſe this author ſcems in general to write 
W with an honeſt meaning, I would ferioufly put to 


This heptarchy was the ſerpent with feve heads, mentioned in N? 
WW, 22. | 
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him the queſtion, whether he thinks, I and my 
friends are for popery, arbitrary power, France, 
and tlie pretender ? I omit other inſtances of 
ſmaller moment, which however do not ſuit in my 
opinion with due reflection, or decent language. The 
fact relating to the convocation came from a good 
hand; and I do not find this author differs from 
me in any material circumſtance about it. My re- 
flections were no more than what might be obvious 
to any other gentleman, who had heard of they 
late proceedings. If the notion be right, which 
this author gives us of a lower houſe of convo- 
cation, it is a very melancholy one; and to me 
ſeems utterly inconſiſtent with that of a body of 
men, whom he ons to have a negative: and there- 
fore, ſince a great majority of the clergy difters from 
him in ſeveral points he advances, I ſhall rather 
chooſe to be of their opinion than his. I fancy 
when the whole ſynod met in one houſe, as this 
writer affirms, they were upon a better foot witli 
their biſhops; and therefore, whether this treatment, 
ſo extremely de haut en bas, ſince their excluſion, be 
ſuitable to primitive cuſtom: or primitive humility 
towards brethren, is not my buſineſs to enquire. Que 
may allow the divine or apoſtolic right of epiſcopacy, 
and its great ſuperiority over preſbyters; and yet 
diſpute the methods of exerciſing the latter, Which, 
being of human inſtitution, are ſubject to encroach- 
ments and uſurpations. I know, every clergyman 
in a dioceſe has a great deal of dependence upon 
kis biſhop, and owes him canonical obedience : but 
] Wa 
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J was apt to think, that when the whole repreſen- 
tative of the clergy met in a ſynod, they were con- 
ſidered in another light; at leaſt ſince they are al- 
lowed to have a negative. If I am miſtaken, I de- 
fire to be excuſed, as talking out of my trade; only 
WS there is one thing, wherein I entirely differ from 
his author: ſince, in the diſputes about privileges, 
one fide muſt recede; where fo very few pri vileges 
remain, it is a hundred to one odds, that the en- 
ccoachments are not on the inferior clergy's ſide ; 
and no man can blame ther for inf ting on the 
ſmall number that is left. There is one fact, 
wherein 1 muſt take occaſion to ſet this author right: 
that the perſon *, who firſt moved the QukEN 
fo remit the firſt- fruits and tenths to the clergy, 
was an eminent inſtrument in the late turn of affairs; 
and, I am told, has lately prevailed to have the 
8 lame favour granted for the clergy of Ireland +, 
But I muſt beg leave to inform this author, that 

my paper is not intended for the management of 
& controverſy ; which would be of very little import 
W to moſt readers, and ouly mis-fpend time, that I 
ve would gladly employ to better purpoſes. For 

W where it is a man's buſineſs to entertain a whole 
W rom-full, it is unmannerly to apply himſelf to a 
$ particular perſon, and turn his back upon the zeſt 
eo the company. 


Fon of Oxford, Jord. treaſurer. 


3 1 This was done by the author's tolcitation, Ses his letters to arche 
dn * 
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NUMBER XXVI. 


Thurſday, February 1, 1710-11. 


Ea autem eſt gloria, laus recte faflorum, magnorumque in ren. 
publicam meritorum : quae cum optimi cujuſqus, tum etian 
multitudinis, teſtimonio comprobatur. 

That is real honour and true praiſe for glorious actions to 
a meritorious ſtate, when they gain the commendation 
and eſteem of the great, and, at the ſame time, the 
love and approbation of the common people. 


AM thinking what a mighty advantage it 1s to 
be entertained as a writer to a ruined cauſe. | 
remember a fanatic preacher, who was inclined to 
come into the church, and take orders ; but, upon 
mature thoughts, was diverted from that deſign, 


when he conſidered, that the collections of the 


Ip 


'godly were a much heartier and readier penny, than 
he could get by wrangling for tithes. He certainly 
had reaſon ; and the two caſcs are parallel. It 
you write in defence of a fallen party, you 
are maintained by contribution, as a neceſſary per. 


ſon: you have little more to do than to Carp and 


cavil at thoſe who hold the pen on the other 
fide ; you are ſure to be celebrated and careſſed by 
all your party, to a man: you may affirm and de- 
ny what you pleaſe without truth or probability, 
ſince it is but loſs of time to contradict you. Be. 
ſides, commiſeration is often on your fide ; and you 


have a pretence to be thought honeſt and diſin- 
tereſted 
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tereſted for adhering to friends in diſtreſs : after 
which, if your friends ever happen to turn up 
again, you have a ſtrong fund of merit towards ma- 
king your fortune. Then, you never fail to be 
well furniſhed with materials, every one bringing 
in his quota, and falſhood being naturally more 
plentiful than truth : not to mention the wonder- 
ful delight of libelling men in power, and hugging 
yourſelf in a corner with mighty ſatisfaction for 
what you have done. 

It is quite otherwiſe with us, who engage as vo- 
lunteers in the ſervice of a flouriſhing miniſtry, in 
full credit with the QUEEN, and beloved by the 

people; becauſe they have no ſiniſter ends or dan- 
gerous deſigns ; but purſue with ſteadineſs and re- 
| WE fojution the true intereſt of both. Upon which ac- 
WE count they little want, or deſire our affiſtance ; and 
we may write till the world 1s weary of reading, 
without having our pretences allowed, either to a 
place or a penſion : beſides, we are refuſed the 
common benefit of the party, to have our works 
cried up of courſe : the readers of our own fide be- 
ing as ungentle, and hard to pleaſe, as if we writ 
againſt them; and our papers never make their way 
in the world, but barely in proportion to their me- 
rit. The deſign of their labours who write on the 
conquered fide, is likewiſe of greater importance 
than ours : they are like cordials for dying men, 
which muſt he repeated ; whereas ours are, in the 
Scripture phraſe, but meat for babes: at leaſt, all I 
can pretend, is to undeceive the ignorant, and 


I 3 thoſe 
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thoſe at a diſtance ; but their taſk 15 to keep up the 
ſinking ſpirits of a whole party. | 

After ſuch reflexions, I cannot be angry with 
thoſe gentlemen for perpetually writing againſt me; 
it furniſhes them largely with topicks : neither is 
it affectation, or altogether ſcorn, that I do not 
reply. But as things are, we both act“ ſuitable to 
our ſeveral provinces z miue is, by laying open 
ſome corruptions in the late management, to ſet 
thoſe who are ignorant right in their opinions of 
perſons and things: it is theirs, to cover with fig- 
leaves all the faults of their friends, as well as 
they can. When I have produced my facts, and 
offered my arguments, I have nothing farther to 
advance; it is their office to deny, and diſprove; 
and then let tbe world decide. If I were as they, 
my chief endeavour ſhauld certainly be to batter 
down the Examiner; therefore 1 cannot but ap- 
prove their deſign. Beſides, they have indeed 
another reafon for barking inceſſantly at this pa- 
per: they have in their prints, openly taxed a moſt 
ingenious perſon as author of it; one who is in 
great, and very deſerved reputation with the world, 
both on account of his poetical works, and his 
talents for public buſineſs. They were wiſe enough 
to conſider what a ſanction it would give their per- 
formances, to fall under the animadverſion of 
ſuch a pen; and therefore uſed all the forms of 
provocation commonly pra&ited by little obſcure 
2 who are fond of diſtinguithing themſelves 
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by the fame of an adverſary. So nice a taſte have 
theſe judicious criticks in pretending to diſcover an 
author by his ſtyle, and manner of thinking ! not 
to mention the juſtice and candour of exhauſting 
all the ſtale topicks of ſcurrility in reviling a pa- 
per, and then flinging at a venture the whole load 
upon one who is intirely innocent; and whoſe 
greateſt fault, perhaps, is too much gentleneſs to- 
wards a party, from whoſe leaders he has received 
quite contrary treatment. 

The concern I have for the eaſe and reputation 
of ſo deſerving a gentleman, has at length forced 
me, much againſt my intereſt and inclination, to 
let theſe angry people know, who is not the au- 
thor of the Examiner. For I obſerved the opi- 
nion began to ſpread ; and I choſe rather to ſacri- 
fice the honour I received by it, than let injudici- 
ous people entitle him to a performance, that per- 
haps he might have reaſon to be aſhamed of : {till 
faithfully promiſing never to diſturb thoſe worthy 
advocates ; but ſuffer them in quiet to roar on 
at the Examiner, if they or their party find any 
eaſe in it; as phyſicians ſay there is to people in 
torment, ſuch as men in the gout, or women in 
labour. | 

However, I muſt acknowledge myſelf i ndebted 
to them for one hint, which I ſhall now purſue, 
although in a different manner, Since the fall 
of the late miniſtry, I have ſeen many papers fil- 
led with their encomiums; I conceive, in imita- 
tion of thoſe who write the lives of famous men, 
where after their deaths immediately follow their 
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characters. When I ſaw the poor virtues thus dealt 
at random, I thought the diſpoſers had flung their m 


names, like valentines into a hat, to be drawn as WW pr 
fortune pleaſed, by the junto and their friends. WW tl 
There Craſſus dre liberality and gratitude ; Ful- ne 


via, humility and gentleneſs ; Clodius, piety and 
juſtice; Gracchus, loyalty to his prince; Cinna, 
love of his country and conſtitution 3 and ſo of 
the reſt. Or, to quit this allegory, I have often 
{cen of late, the whole ſet of diſcarded ſtateſmen, 
celebrated by their judicious hirelings, for thoſe 
very qualities winch their admirers owned they 
chiefly wanted. Did theſe heroes put off and lock 
up their virtues, when they came into employment: 


and have they now 1 reſumed them, ſince their di!- 19 
miſſtons ? It they wore them, I am ſure it was w- WM p: 
der their greatneſs, and without ever once convin- m 
cing the world of their viitbility or influence. 5 fr 


But, why thould not the preſent miniſtry find BW fr 

a pen to praite them, as well as the laſt ? This is 
what I ſhall now undertake ; ,and it mav be more 
impartial in me, from whom they have deſerved 
ſo little. I] have, without being called, ſerved them 
Half a year in quality of champion ; and, by help 
or the QUEEN, and a majority of nine jn ten ot 
the kingdom, have been able to protect them againf 

a Jouted caval of hated politicians, with a x30 
of ſcribblers at their head: vet, ſo far have they 
been from rewarding me ſuitably to my deſerts, 
tat to tis day they never ſy much as ſent to 
the printer to cquire who 1 was; although J hays 
= known 
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alt known a time and miniſtry, where a perſon of half 
ic my merit and conſideration, would have had fifty 
as promiſes; ; and, in the mean time, a penſion ſet- 
ids, TY tled on him, whereof the firſt quarter ſhould be ho- 
'v]- WS neftly paid. Therefore my reſentments ſhall fo far 
and i prevail, that in prailing thoſe who are now at the 
na, head of affairs, I ſhall at the fame time take notics 
» of of their defects. 5 
ften . Was any man more eminent in his profeſſion 
nen, than the preſent lord Keeper *, or more diſtinguiſh- 
noſe ed by his eloquence and great abilities in the houſc 
icy Hof commons? and will not his enemies allow him 
lock to be fully equal to the great ſtation he now adorns ? 
ent: 9 But then it muſt be granted, that he is wholly 
diſ- 3 ignorant in the ſpeculative, as well as practical 
w- part of polygamy ; he knows not how to mata— 
in- morphoſe a ſober man into a lunatick ; he is no 
: free-thinker in religion, nor has courage to be pa- 
ind : tron of an atheiſtical book, while he is guardian of 
1is is the Queen's conſcience. Although, after all, to 
more z ſpeak my private opinion, I cannot think theſe ſuch 
-rved mighty objections to his character as ſome would 
them . pretend. | 
help The perſon + who now preſides at the council, 
en of * deſcended from a great and honourable fatlier, 
zainſt not from the dregs of the people; he was at the 
lozcn bead of the treaſury for ſome years, and rather 
they 
10 t;, il L. Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord Harcourt, was made lord keeper 
pon the reſignation of the lord chancellor Cowper. 
ent to & Laurence Hy de, late earl of Rochelter, in the room of lord So- 
| have | ners. 


nown choſe 
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choſe to enrich his prince than himſelf. In the 
height of favour and credit, he ſacrificed the greateſt 
employment in the kingdom to his conſcience and 


honour; he has been always firm in his loyalty and 


religion, zealous for ſupporting the prerogative of # 
the Crown, and preſerving the liberties of the peo. + 
ple. But then his beſt friends muſt own, that he g 
is neither Deiſt nor Socinian ; he has never conver. Ml 
ſed with Toland, to open and enlarge his thought, 
and diſpel the prejudices of education; nor was WW 
he ever able to arrive at that perfection of gallau- 
try, to ruin and impriſon the huſband, in order to 
keep the wife without diſturbance. - 

The preſent lord ſteward “ has been always diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his wit and knowledge; ts of con- 
ſummate wiſdom and experience in affairs; has 
continued conſtant to the true intereſt of the nation 
which he eſpouſed from the beginning; and ö 
every way qualified to ſupport the dignity of his 
office : but in point of ory muſt give place to = 
his predeceſſor. 5 

The duke of Shrewſbury + was highly inſtru- . 
mental in bringing about the Revolution, in which 
ſervice he freely expoſed his life and fortune. He: 
has ever been the favourite of the nation, being 
poſſeſſed of all the amiable qualities that can ac: 5 Ie 
compliſh a great man; but, in the agreeableneſ 5 91 


Tbe duke of Buckingham and Normanby, in the room of the dui: . 
of Devonſhire. 3 
1 Lord chamberlain, in the room of the marquis of. Kent. , 
aud 
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the | and fragrancy of his perſon, and the profoundneſs 
ateſt of his politicks, mult be allowed to fall very ſhort 
and of —— 11 

and Mr. Harley * had the honour of being choſen. 
e of ſpeaker ſucceſſively to three parliaments, He was 


peo- the firſt, of late years, who ventured to reſtore the 
at be forgotten cuſtom of treating his PRI Nc with duty 
1ver- and reſpect ; eaſy and diſengaged in private conver- 


ohts, ſation, with ſuch a weight of affairs upon his 
was ſhoulders; of great learning, and as great a favourer 
lau- and protector of it; intrepid by nature, as well as 


ler th by the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity; and 

deſpiſer of money; purſuing the true intereſt of his 
s dil. Prince and country againſt all obſtacles ; ſaga» 
* con- Mcious to view into the remoteſt conſequences 2 


; has things, by which all difficulties fly before him; 
lation rm friend, and a placaple enemy; ſacrificing Nis 
ind i; hoſteſt reſentments, not only to public good, but 
of bo common interceſſion and acknowledgement, 
ace eo Let, with all theſe virtues, it muſt be granted, 
| here is ſome mixture of human infirmity. His 
try x reteſt admirers muſt confeſs his fill at cards and 
_ Nice to be very low and ſuperficial; in horſe- 
i ing he is utterly ignorant; then, to ſave a few 
* , illions to the publick, he never regards how 
houy any worthy citizens he hinders from making up 
an a heir plumb. And ſurely there 1s one thing never 
blench Mo be forgiven him; that he delights to have his 
4 t ble filled with black coats, whom he uſes as 
1 ix! were gentlemen. 


a x Chancellor of the exchequer, upon the removal of lord Godolphin. 


My 
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My lord Dartmouth * is a man of letters, full 
of good ſenſe, good-nature, and honour ; of ſtriq 
virtue and regularity in his life ; but labours under 
one great defect, that he treats his clerks with more 
civility and good manners, than others in his ſta- 
tion have done the QUEEN. 

Omutting ſome others, I ſhall cloſe this charac- 
ter of the preſent miniſtry with that of Mr. St. 
John. ; who, from his youth applying thoſe ad- 
mirable talents of nature, and improvements of art, 
to public buſineſs, grew eminent in court and par- 
liament, at an age when the generality of man- 
kind is employed in trifles and folly. It is to be 
lamented, that he has not yet procured himſelf 4 
buſy, important countenance ; nor learned that 
profound part of wiſdom, to be difficult of accels, 
Beſides, he has clearly miſtaken the true uſe of 
books, which he has thumbed, and ſpoiled with 
reading, when he ought to have multiplied them 
on his ſhelves : not like a great man of my acquain- 
tance, who knew a book by the back, better than 
a friend, by the face ; although he had never con- 
_ verſed with the former, and often with the latter. 


* He ſucceeded the earl of Sunderland as ſecretary of fate. 
Secretary of ſtate in room of Mr. Henry Boyle. 


NUN. 
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NUMBER XXVII. 


Thurſday, February 8, 1710-11. 


Coat eſi in omii procuratione negotu et muneris publici, ut 
| avaritiae pellatur etiam minima ſuſpicio. 


nn every employment, in every publick office, it is of the 
utmoſt importance to keep free from even the leaſt 
. ſuſpicion of avarice. | 


HERE 1s no vice which mankind carries 

to ſuch wild extremes, as that of avarice. 
WE Thoſe two which ſeem to rival it in this point, 
are luſt and ambition; but the former is checked 
by difficulties and diſeaſes, deſtroys itſelf by its own 
& purſuits, and uſually declines with old age; and 
the latter, requiring courage, conduct. and fortune 
in a high degree, and meeting with a thouſand 
E dangers and oppoſitions, ſucceeds too ſeldom in 
an age to fall under common obſervation. Or, 
warice is perhaps the ſame paſſion with ambition; 
only placed in more ignoble and daſtardly minds, 
by which the object is changed from power to mo- 
ney. Or it may be that one man purſues power 
un order to wealth ; and another wealth in order to 
power; which laſt is the ſafer way, although longer 
about; and ſuiting with every period, as well as 

Condition of life, is more generally followed. 

However it be, the extremes of this paſſion are 
certainly more frequent than of any other; and of- 


ten 
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| 7. 
ten to a degree ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that if it 
were not for their frequency, they could hardly ob- 
tain belief. The ſtage, which carries other fol. 
lies and vices beyond nature and probability, falls | 
very ſhort in the repreſentations of avarice ; nor 
are there any extravagancies in this kind, deſcribed 
by ancient or modern comedies, which are not out. 
done by a hundred inſtances, commonly told 
among ourſelves. 

Jam ready to conclude hence, that a vice which 
keeps ſo firm a hold upon human nature, and go- 
verns it with ſo unlimited a tyranny, fince it can- 
not wholly be eradicated, ought at leaſt to be con- 
fined to particular objects; to thrift and penurr, i: 
to private fraud and extortion, and never ſuffer. 
ed to prey upon the publick ; and ſhould certainly 
be rejected as the moſt unqualifying circumſtance Wl 
for any employment, where bribery and corrup- 
tion can poſhbly enter. IE 

If the miſchiefs of this vice in a publick ſtation 
were confined to enriching only thoſe particula: 
perſons employed, the evil would be more ſupport- 
able: but it is uſually quite otherwiſe. When 
a ſteward defrauds his lord, he mult connive at the 
reſt of the ſervants, while they are following the 
fame practice in their ſeveral ſpheres : fo that in 
ſome families you may obſerve a ſubordination of 
knaves, in a link downwards to the very helper 
in the ſtables, all cheating by concert, and with 
impunity. And even if this were all, perhaps t1: 
maſter could bear it without being undone ; bu! 
x ſo happens, that for every ſhilling the tervan! 


GCL 
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gets by iniquity, the maſter loſes twenty ; the per- 
| quiſites of ſervants being but ſmall compoſitions for 
uffering ſhopkeepers to bring in what bills they 
pleaſe. It 1s exactly the ſame thing in a ſtate : an 
avaricious man 1n office, in confederacy with the 
& whole clan of his diſtrict or dependents, which in 
modern terms of art, is called to live and let live; 
and yet their gains are the ſmalleſt part of the pub- 
BS lick's loſs. Give a guinea to a knaviſh land waiter, 
and he ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating 
the Quzex of a hundred. A brewer gives a bribe 
to have the privilege of ſelling drink to the navy; 
but the fraud is a hundred times greater than tlie 
@ bribe, and the publick is at the whole loſs. 

s Moraliſts make two kinds of avarice ; that of 
BW Cotiline, alieni appetens, ſui profuſus; and the other 
W more generally underſtood by that name, which is 
the endleſs defire of hoarding. But I take the for- 
mer to be more dangerous in a ſtate, becauſe it 
mingles with ambition, which I think the latter 
cannot; for, although the fame breaſt may be ca- 
- WE pable of admitting both, it is not able to cultivate 
them; and where the love of heaping wealth pref 
1c vails, there is not in my opinion much to be appre- 
x WT hended from ambition. The diſgrace of that ſor- 
in did vice is ſooner apt to ſpread than any other; and 
of is always attended with the hatred and ſcorn of the 
cr people: fo that whenever thoſe two paſſions hap- 
th E pen to meet in the ſame ſubject. it is not n 
chat pfovidence has placed avarice to be a check 
ut upon ambition; and I have reaſon to think, ſomo 
nt Ereat miniſters of fate have been of my opinion, 


The 
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The divine authority of holy writ, the precepts 
of philoſophers, the laſhes and ridicule of fatirical 
pots, have been all employed in exploding thi; 
infatiable thirſt of money; and all equally contro. 
lcd by the daily practice of mankind. Nothing 
new remains to be ſaid upon the occaſion 3 and jt 
there did, I muſt remember my character, that | 


* 5 \d has 
XY x; . « 


am an Examiner only, and not a Reformer. = 

However, in thoſe caſes where the frailtics of 
particular men do nearly affect the public welfare, . 
luch as a prime miniſter of ſtate, or a great general Wi . 
of an army; methinks there ſhould be ſome expe- . 
dient contrived, to let them know impartially what Wi . 
is the world's opinion in the point. Encompaſſed . 
with a crowd of depending flatterers, they are many . 
degrees blinder to their own faults, than the con- 
mon infirmities of human nature can plead in their . 
excuſe, Advice dares not to be offered, or 3 {WM 
wholly loſt, or returned with hatred : and what- WF . 
ever appears in public againſt their prevailing vice 8 5 


goes for nothing; being either not applied, 
pailing only for libel and ſlauder, proccediug from 


the malice and envy of party. | , 
have ſometimes thought, that if I had lived at * 
Rome in the time of the firſt triumvirate, I ſhould Wit I 
have been tempted to write a letter, as from at un- i 
known hand, to thoſe three great men who had then a ä 
ufurped the ſovereign power; wherein I would : | 
freely and ſincerely tell each of them that faut 7 
which I conceived was moſt odious, and of work 85 
\ 


conſequence to the commonwealth. That to Crat- 
{us ſhould have been ſent to him after his congueli 
in Meſopotamia, and in the following terms. 


- 66 To 
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46 To Marcus Craſſus, health; 

« IF youapply, as you owght, what I now write, 
ee you will be more obliged to me than to all the 
world, hardly excepting your parents or your 
country. I intend to tell you, without diſguiſe 
« or prejudice, the opinion which the wotld has 
W < entertained of you; and to let you ſee I write 
of WF this without any fort of ill-will, you ſtall firſt 
ac, a © hear the ſentiments they have to your advantage. 
cril WF « No man diſputes the gracefulneſs of your per- 
Pe. * fon; you are allowed to have a good and clear 


fix « underftanding, cultivated by the knowledge of 
_ men and manners, although not by literature; 
ny you are no ill orator in the ſenate ; you are ſaid 
20M- 


* to excel in the art of bridling and ſubduing your 
Langer, and ſtifling or concealing your reſent- 
ments; you have been a moſt ſucceſsful general, 
of long experience, great conduct, and much 
perſonal courage; you have gained many im- 
portant victories for the common wealth, and 
forced the ſtrongeſt towns in Meſopotamia to 
& <© ſurrender, for which frequent ſupplications have 
been decreed by the ſenate. Vet, with all theſe 
b „qualities, and this merit, give me leave to fay, 


their 
Toe 
hat- 
vice 
8 
ſrom 


ved at 


ſhould 


un un 

40 ” you are neither beloved by the Patricians nor Ple- 
would BR © beians at home, nor by the officers or privats 
- fault . foldiers of your own army abroad. And do you 
F work. J „know, Craffus; that this is wing to 2 fault or 
o Cral- i „which you may cure yourſelf by one minvte's re- 
nquells . e flection? What ſhall I ſay? You are tlic rich- 
1 * eſt perſon in the commonwealth ; you have 
6 To Vor. III. | K 49 110 
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* no male child; your daughters are all mar- 
e ried to wealthy Patricians; you are far in the 
ce decline of life, and yet you are deeply ſtained 
« with that odious and ignoble vice of covetouſneſs. 
lt is affirmed, that you deſcend even to the 
e meancſt and moſt ſcandalous degrees of it; and 
while you poſſeſs ſo many millions, while you 
* are daily acquiring fo many more, you are ſoli— 
© citous how to ſave a ſingle ſeſterce; of which 
* a hundred ignominious inſtances are produced, 
and in all mens mouths. I will only mention 
„that paſſige of the buſkins *, which, after 
* abundance of perſuaſion, you would hardly ſut- 
+ fer to be cut from your legs, when they were fo 
et and cold, that to have kept them on would 


* ave endangered your life. | 40 
„ Inſtead of uſing the common arguments to 60 


« difluade you from this weakneſs, I will endea- « 
< vour to convince you, that you are really guilty WT « 


„of it; and leave the cure to your own good F 60 
* tenſe. For perhaps you are not yet perſuaded : 7 
„that this is your crime; you have probably 
** ncyer yet been reproached for it to your face; . 
* and what you are now told comes from one Wi « 
unknown, and it may be from an enemy. You . 


will allow yourſelf indeed to be prudent in the © 
*« management of your fortune; you are not 2 
„ prodigal, like Clodius, or Catiline ; but ſurely 
that deſerves not the name of avarice,. I will 
& inform you how to be convinced. Diſguiſe your 
« perſen, go among the common pzople in Rome, 


* Wet fockings. ü 
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« introduce diſcourſes about yourſelf, enquire your 
own character: do the ſame in your camp; 


« walk about it in the evening, hearken at every 
« tent; and if you do not hear every mouth cen- 


1c « ſuring, lamenting, curſing this vice in you, and 
1d « eyen you for this vice, conclude yourſelf inno- 
ou ( cent, If you be not yet perſuaded, ſend for At- 
li- « ticus, Servius Sulpicius, Cato, or Brutus; they 
ch & are all your friends; conjure them to tell you 
ed, « ingenuouſly, which is your great fault, and 
on WE „which they would chiefly with you to correct; 
ter „ if they do not agree in their verdict, in the name 
uf- © of all the gods you are acquitted. 
> ſo WE © When your adverſaries reflect how far you are 
ula WT © gone in this vice, they are tempted to talk as if 
wwe owed our ſucceſſes not to your courage or 
s to (conduct, but to thoſe veteran troops you com- 
dea - mand; who are able to conquer under any gene- 
alty : „ral, with ſo many brave and experienced officers 
good x to lead them. Beſides, we know the conſe- 


aded Ny quences your avarice has often occaſioned. The 
| ; 


ably 3 '« foldier has been ſtarving for bread, ſurrounded 


face; with plenty, and in an enemy's country; but 
1 one all under ſafeguards and contributions ; which, 

Von „ if you had ſometimes pleaſed to have exchanged 
n the 


Xx for proviſions, might, at the expence of a few 


not 4 „ talents in a campaign, have ſo cndeared you to 
ſurely c the army, that they would have deſired you to 
I wil lead them to the utmoſt limits of Aſia. But 


you rather choſe to confine your conqueſts with- 
in the fruitful country of Meſopotamia, where 
| pen of money might be raiſed. How far that 
K 2 fatal 


Nome, 


ce in- 
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« fatal greedineſs of gold may have influenced you, 
in breaking off the treaty with the old Parthian 
„ king Orodes, you beſt can tell; your enemies 
charge you with it; your friends offer nothing 
material in your defence; and all agree, there is 
nothing ſo pernicious which the extremes of ava- 
« rice may not be able to inſpire. 

«© The moment you quit this vice, you will be x 
« truly great man; and ſtill there will imperfec- 
« tions enough remain to convince us, you are not 
« a god. Farewel.“ 


Perhaps a letter of this nature, ſent to ſo reaſon- 
able a man as Crafſus, might have put him upon 
examining into himſelf, and correcting that little 
ſordid appetite, ſo utterly inconſiſtent with all pre- 
tences to heroiſm. A youth in the heat of blood, 
may plead, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, that he is 
not able to ſubdue his luſts. An ambitious man 
may uſe the ſame arguments for his love of power; 
or perhaps other arguments to juſtify it. But ex- 
ceſs of avarice has neither of theſe pleas to offer; it 
18 not to be juſtified, and cannot pretend temptation 
for excuſe. Whence can the temptation come! 
Reaſon diſclaims it altogether ; and it cannot be 
ſaid to Iodge in the blood or the animal ſpirits. So 
that I conclude, no man of true valour, and true 
underſtanding, upon whom this vice has ſtolen 
unawares, when he is convinced he is guilty, will 
fuffer it to remain in his breaſt an hour. 


NU M- 
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NUMBER XXVII. 


ation 
ome! 


0 Thurſday, February 15, 1710-11. 
> s Inultus ut tu riſeris Cotytlia ? 
IT, ; Shall you Cotytto's feaſts deride, 
5 Yet ſafely triumph in your pride? 
fec- 4 IIn anſwer to the Letter to the Examiner.] 
not | 
= $1IR, London, Feb, 18, 1710-11. 
3 LTHOUGH I have wanted leiſure to ac- 
ſon» WW knowledge the honour of a letter you were 
pon WE pleaſed to write to me about ſix months ago; yet l 
little have been very careful in obeying ſome of your 
pre- : commands, and am going on as faſt as I can with 
lood, WF 4 the reſt. I wiſh you had thought fit to have con- 
ne 8 W veyed them to me by a more private hand than that 
man : of the printing-houſe: for, although I was pleaſed 
wer; with a pattern of ſtyle and ſpirit which I propoſed 
It e to imitate, vet I was ſorry the world ſhould be a 
rt | witneſs how far I fell ſhort in both. 


I am afraid you did not conſider what an abun- 
dance of work you have cut out for me; neither am 
ot be lat all camforted by the promiſe you are ſo kind 
. 80 to make, that when I have performed my taſk, 
4 true 85 ſhall bluſh in his grave among the dead, 
ſtolen | Walpole among the living, and even Volpone 
: will | ſhall feel ſome remorſe. How the gentleman in 
his grave may have kept his countenance, I can- 
not inform you, having no acquaintance at all 

vin the ſexton: but for the they two, I take 
„ K 3 leave 


U Ü. 
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leave to aſſure you, there have not yet appeared the 
leaſt ſigns of bluſhing or remorſe in either, al. 
though ſome very good opportunities have offered, 
if they had thought fit to accept them : ſo that, 
with your permiſſion, I would rather engage to con- 
tinue this work until they be in their graves too; 
which I am ſure will happen much ſooner than the 
other. 

You deſire I would collect ſome of thoſe indig- 
nities offered laſt year to her majeſty. I am ready 
to oblige you; and have got a pretty tolerable col- 
lection by me, which I am in doubt whether to 
publiſh by itſelf in a large volume in folio, or ſcat- 
ter them here and there occaſionally in my papers: 
although indeed I am ſometimes thinking to ſtifle 
them altogether ; becauſe ſuch a hiſtory will be 
apt to give foreigners a monſtrous opinion of our 
country. But ſince it is your abſolute opinion, 
that the world ſhould be informed ; I will, with 
the firſt occaſion, pick out a few choice inſtances, 
and let them take their chance in the enſuing pa- 
pers, I have likewiſe in my cabinet certain quires 
of paper, filled with facts of corruption, miſma- 
nagement, cowardice, treachery, avarice, ambi— 
tion, and the like; with an alphabetical table, to 
ſave trouble. And perhaps you will not wonder 
at tne care I take to be fo well provided, when you 
conſider the vaſt expence I am at. I feed weekly 
two or three wit-ſtarved writers, who have no 
other viſible ſupport ; beſide ſeveral* others, who 
live upon my ofials. In ſhort, I am like a nurſe 

Who 
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the who ſuckles twins at one time; and has beſides one 

al. WE or two whelps conſtantly to draw her breaſts. 

red, 1 muſtneeds confeſs (and it is with grief I ſpeak 
hat, it) that I have been the innocent cauſe of a great 
on- circulation of dulneſs: at the ſame time, I have 
too; often wondered how it has come to paſs, that theſe 
the induſtrious people, after poring ſo conſtantly upon 

the Examiner, a paper writ with plain ſenſe and it 

dig- a tolerable ſtyle, have made ſo little improvement. 
eady lam ſure it would have fallen out quite otherwiſe 
col- with me: for, by what I have ſeen of their perfor- 
er to mances (and I am credibly informed they are all of 
{cat- a piece) if I had peruſed them until now, I ſhould 
ders: have been fit for little, but to make an advocate in 
ſtifle in the ſame cauſe, 
[| be You, fir, perhaps will wonder, as moſt others 
F our do, what end theſe angry folks propoſe in writing 
nion, ¶ perpetually againſt the Examiner: it is not to beget 
with a better opinion of the late miniſtry, or with any 
ncei, hope to convince the world, that I am in the wrong 
g pa in any one fact I relate; they know all that to be 
juires loſt labour, and yet their deſign is important enough: 
iſma⸗ they would fain provoke me, by all ſorts of me- 
unbi. thods within the length of their capacity, to anſwer 
e, 55 their papers; which would render mine wholly 
onder 


uſeleſs to the public: for, if it once came to rejoin- 

der and reply, we ſhould be all upon a level; and 

then their work would be done. | | 
There is one gentleman * indeed, who has writ- 


1 You 
cekly 


Ve NO 


who ten three {mall pamphlets upon the management 
nuric 
who * Dr, Lare, afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter, 


K 4 of 
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of the war, and the treaty of peace. Theſe I had 


intended to have beſtowed a paper in examining ; 
and could eafily haye made it, appear, that what- 
ever he ſays of truth, relates not at all to the evils 
we complain of, or controlls one ſyllable of what 
J have eyer advanced. Nobody, that J know of, 
did ever diſpute the duke of Marlborough's courage, 
conduc, or ſucceſs ; they have been always un- 
queſtzonable, and will continue to be ſo, in ſpite 
of the malice of his enemies, or, which is vet 
more, the weakneſs of his advocates. The na- 
tion only wiſhes to ſee him taken out of ill hands, 
and pyt into better, But what 1s all this to the 
conduct of the late miniſtry, the ſhameful mut- 
managements in Spain, or the wrong ſteps in the 
treaty of peace; the ſecret of which will not bear 
the light, and 1s conſequently by this author very 
poorly defended ? Theſe, and many other things, 
I would have thewn ; but, upon ſecond thoughts, 
determined to have it done in a diſcourſe by itſelf, 
rather than take up room here, and break into the 
deſign of this paper, whence I have reſolved to 
baniſh controyerſy as much as poſſible. But the 
poſtſcript to his third pamphlet was enough to diſ- 
guſt me from having any dealings at all with 
ſuch a writer; unleſs that part was left to ſome 
footman he has picked up among the boys who 
follow the camp, whoſe character it would ſuit 
much better than that of the ſuppoſed author : at 
leaſt, the foul language, the idle, impotent me— 
naces, and the groſs perverting of an innocent ex- 
preſſion in the fourth Examiner, joined to that 


3 re ſpect 
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ad reſpect I ſhall ever have for the function of a divine, 


; would incline me to believe ſo. But, when he 
at- turns off his footman, and diſclaims that poſtſcript, 
ils MT I will tear it out, and ſee how far the reſt deſerves 
nat to be conſidered. 
of, But, fir, I labour under a much greater difficulty, 
ge, upon which I ſhould be glad to hear your advice. 
m- I am worried on one fide by the whigs, for being 
ts too ſevere; and hy the tories on the other, for be- 
vet ing too gentle. I have formerly hinted a complaint 
na- of this; but, having lately received two peculiar 
ds, letters, among many others, I thought nothing 
the could better repreſent my condition, or the opinion 


niſ- ; which the warm men of both ſides have of my 
. conduct, than to ſend you a trapſcript of each, 
2 The former is exactly in theſe words: 


| ; «© To the Examiner, 


5 
W 
3 


% Mr. EXAMINER, 


* By your continual reflecting upon the conduct 
of the late miniſtry, and by your encomiums on 
+ © the preſent, it is as clear as the ſun at noon- 
day, that you are a jeſuit, or nonjuror, employed 
Aby the friends of the pretender, to endeavour to 
introduce popery and ſlavery and arbitrary power, 
and to infringe the ſacred act for toleration of 
diſſenters. Now, fir, ſince the moſt ingenious 
authors, who write weekly againſt you, are not 


5 able to teach you better manners, I would have 

me- 

Fel 0 you to know, that thoſe great and excellent men, 
eK 

that 1 as low as you think them at preſent, do not want 


6 friends 
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friends that will take the firſt proper occaſion 
& to cut your throat, as all ſuch enemies to mo- 
6 deration ought to be ſerved. It is well you have 
& cleared another perſon from being author of your 
& curſed libels ; although, d—n me, perhaps af. 
* ter all, that may be a bamboozle too. How. 
«* ever, I hope we ſhall ſoon ferret you out. There. 
& fore I adviſe you as a friend to let fall your pen, 
* and retire betimes ; for our patience is now at ar 
« end. It is enough to loſe our power and em- 
c ployments, without ſetting the whole nation 
& againſt us. Conſider, three years is the life cf 
% party; d—n me, every dog has his day, and 
it will be our turn next: therefore take warning, 
and learn to ſleep in a whole ſkin ; or, wheneve 
e are uppermoſt, by G d you ſhall find no 


* merey. 


The other letter was in the following terms: 
« To the Examiner. 


4% 81A, 


great deal more than you write; Why will you 


* not let us have it all out? We are told that tl: 3 


« QUEEN has been a long time treated with info 
„ lence, by thoſe ſhe has moſt obliged. Pray, ff 
let us have a few good ſtories upon that head, 
We have been cheated of ſeveral millions; wil 
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« Tam a country member, and conſtantly ſenile 
* a dozen of your papers down to my electors. 
have read them all, but, I confeſs, not with the 
« ſatisfaction I expected. It is plain you know Wt 
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« will you not ſet a mark on the knaves who are 
« guilty, and ſhew us what ways they took to rob 
« the publick at ſuch a rate? Inform us how we 
« came to be diſappointed of peace about two years 
« ago. In ſhort, turn the whole myſtery of ini- 
equity inſide out, that every body may have a 
te view of it. But above all explain to us, what 
« was the bottom of that ſame impeachment: 1 
« am ſure I never liked it; for at that very time 
« a diflenting preacher in our neighbourhood came 
« often to ſee our parſon ; it could be for no good, 
& for he would walk about the barns and the ſta- 
& bles, and defired to look into the church, as 


„who ſhould ſay, Theſe will ſhortly be mine: 


and we all believed, he was then contriving ſome 
alterations, againſt he got into poſſeſſion. And 
“ ſhall never forget that a whig juſtice offered 
* me then very high for my biſhop's leaſe. I muſt 
* be ſo bold to tell you, fir, that you are too fa- 
* yourable : I am ſure there was no living in quiet 
„ for us, while they were in the ſaddle. I was tur- 

* ned out of the commiſſion, and called a jacobite, ; 
* although it coſt me a thouſand pounds in joining 
„with the prince of Orange at the Revolution. The 
* diſcoveries I would haveyou make, are of ſome 


7 facts, for which they ought to be hanged ; not 


that I value their heads, but I would ſee them ex- 
** poled, which may be done upon the owner's 


EZ © ſhoulders as well as upon a pole.“ &c. 


heſe, fir, are the ſentiments of a whole party 
on one fide, and of conſiderable numbers on the 
| other : 
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other : however, taking the medium between thefe 
extremes, I think to go on as I have hitherto done, 
although I am ſenſible my paper would be more po- 
pular, if I did not lean too much on the favour. 
able fide. For nothing delights the people more, 
than to ſee their oppreſſors humbled, and all their 
actions painted with proper colours, ſet out in 
open view; exatos tyrannos denſum humeris bibit 
aure vulgus, 

But as for the whigs, J am in ſome doubt, 
whether this mighty concern they ſhew for the 
late miniſtry, may not be affected; at leaſt whe- 
ther their maſters will thank them for their zeal 
in ſuch a cauſe, It 1s, I think, a known ftory 
of a gentleman, who fought another ſor calling 
him ſon of a whore; that the lady defired her fon 
to make no more quarrels upon that ſubject, be- 
cauſe it was true. For pray, fir, does it not look 
like a jeſt, that ſuch a pernicious crew, after drain- 
ing our wealth, and diſcovering the moſt deſtruc- 
tive deſigns againſt our church and ſtate, inſtead 
of thanking fortune that they are got off ſafe in 
their perſons and plunder, ſhould hire theſe bullies 

of the pen, to defend their reputations ? I remem- 
ber, I thought it the hardeſt caſe in the world, 
when a poor acquaintance of mine having fallen 
in among ſharpers, where he loſt all his money, 
and then complaining he was cheated, got a good 
beating into the bargain for offering t affront gen- 
| tlemen. I believe the only reaſon, why theſe pur- 
loiners of the publick, cauſe ſuch a clutter to be 
made about their reputations, is, to prevent inqut- 

pI ſitions 


140 
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ſitions that might tend towards making them re- 
fund : like thoſe women they call ſhop-lifters, 
who, when they are challenged for their thefts, 
appear to be mighty angry and affronted, for fear of 
being ſearched. 

I will diſmiſs you, fir, when I have taken notice 
of one particular, Perhaps you may have obſerved 
in the toleratted factious papers of the week, that 
the earl of Rocheſter is frequently reflected on, for 
having been eccleſiaſtical commiſhoner, and lord 
treaſurer, 1n the reign of the late king James. 
The fact is true; and it will not be denied, to his 
immortal honour, that, becauſe he could not com- 
ply with the meaſures then taking, he reſigned 
both thoſe employments ; of which the latter was 
| immediately ſupplied by a commiſſion, compoſed 


of two popiſh lords, and the preſent earl of Godol- 
phin. 


NUMBER XXIX. 
Thurſday, February 22, 1710-11. 


Laus ſumma in fortunae bonis, non extuliſſe ſe in poteſtate, 


non fuiſſe inſolentem in pecunia, non ſe F He aliis prop- 
ter abundantiam furtunae. 


In the goods of fortune it is the higheſt commendation 
to ſay, that he was not elated in power, inſolent in 


riches, or contemptuous amid the overflowing of for- 
tune, 


AM conſcious to myſelf, that I write this pa- 
per with no other intention but of doing good. 


| never received injury from the late miniſtry, 
nor advantage from the preſent, farther than 
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in common with every good ſubjet, There 


were among the former, one or two, who muſt be 
allowed to have poſſeſſed very valuable qualities; 
but, proceeding by a ſyſtem of politicks which our 
conſtitution could not ſuffer, and diſcovering a 
contempt of all religion, eſpecially of that which 
has been ſo happily! eſtabliſhed among us ever ſince 
the Reformation; they ſeem to have been juſtly 
ſuſpected of no very good inclinations to either, 
It is poſſible, that a man may ſpeculatively pre- 
fer the conſtitution of another country, or a Uto- 


pia of his own, before that of the nation where he is 


born and lives; yet, from conſidering the dangers 
of innovation, the corruptions of mankind, and 
the frequent impoſſibility of reducing ideas to prac- 
tice, he may join heartily in preſerving the preſent 
order of things, and be a true friend to the go- 
vernment already ſettled. So in religion, a man 
may perhaps have little or none of it at heart; yet 
if he conceals his opinions, 1f he endeavours to 
make no proſelytes, advances no impious tenets in 
writing or diſcourſe ; if, according to the common 
atheiſtical notion, he believes religion to be only a 
contrivance of politicians for keeping the vulgar in 
awe, and that the preſent model is better adjuſted 
than any other to ſo uſeful an end; although the 
condition of ſuch a man, as to his own future ſtate, 
be very deplorable; yet Providence, which often 
works good out of evil, can make even ſuch a man 
an inſtrument for contributing towards the Perlen 
vation of the church. 


On 
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On the other fide ; I take a ſtate to be truly in 
danger, both as to its religion and government, 
when a ſet of ambitious politicians, bred up in ha- 
tred to the conſtitution, and a contempt for all 
religion, are forced upon exerting theſe qualities in 
order to keep or increaſe their power, by widening 
their bottom, and taking in (like Mahomet) {ome 
principles from every party, that is in any way 
diſcontented at the preſent faith and {ſettlement 
which was manifeſtly our caſe. Upon this occa- 
fon, I remember to have aſked ſome conſiderable 


| whigs, whether it did not bring a diſreputation 
| ypon their body, to have the whole herd of Preſ- 


byterians, Independants, Atheiſts, Anabaptiſts, 
Deiſts, Quakers, and Socmians, openly and uni- 
verſally liſted under their banners? They anſwered 


| that all this was abſolutely neceflary, in order to 
| make a balance againſt the tories; and all little 


enough : for indeed, it was as much as they could 
poſſibly do, although aſſiſted with the abſolute 
power of diſpoſing of every employment; while 
the bulk of the Engliſh gentry kept firm to their 


| old principles in church and ſtate. 


But, notwitnſtanding what 1 have hitherto faid, 
am informed, ſeveral among the whigs continue 
ſtill ſo refractory, that they will hardly allow the 
leads of their party to have entertained any deſigns 
of ruining the conſtitution; or that they would have 
endeavoured 1t if they had continued in power. 
| beg their pardon, if 1 have diſcovered a ſe- 
cret; but who could imagine they ever intended it 
ſhould be one, after thole overt- acts which with they 


thought 
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thought fit to conclude their farce ? But perhaps 
they now find it convenient to deny vigorouſly ; 
that the queſtion may remain, why was the old 
miniſtry changed, which they urge on without 
ceaſing, as if no occaſion in the leaſt had been 
given; but that all were owing to the inſinuations 
of crafty men, practiſing upon the weakneſs of an 
eaſy prince : I ſhall therefore offer, among a hun- 
dred, one reaſon for this change, which I think 
would juſtify any monarch, who ever reigned, for 
the like proceeding. | 

It is notorious enough, how highly princes have 
been blamed in the hiſtories of all countries, parti 
cularly of our own, upon the account of their tni- 
nions ; who have been ever juſtly odious to the peo- 
ple for their inſolence and avarice, and engroſſing 
the favours of their maſters. Whoever has been 
the leaſt converſant in the Engliſh ſtory, cannot 
but have heard of Gaveſton, the Spencers, and 
ſome others; who, by the exceſs and abuſe of 
their power, coſt the princes they ſerved, or ra- 
ther governed, their crowns and lives. However, 
in the caſe of minions, it muſt at leaſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the prince is pleaſed and happy, al- 
though his ſubjects be aggrieved ; and he has the 
' plea of friendſhip to excuſe bim, which is a dif- 
poſition of generous minds. Beſides, a wife minion, 
although he be haughty to others, is hum» 
ble and infinuating to his maſter, and cultivates 
his favour by obedience and reſpect. But our mif 
fortune has been a great deal worſe ; we have ſuf: 
fered for ſome years under the oppreſſion, the ava. 


U ice, 


a . mn kf es 
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jice, and inſolence of thoſe, for whom the Quzrx 

had neither eſteem nor friendſhip; who rather 
ſeemed to ſnatch their own dues, than receive the 
favour of their ſovereign; and were fo far from fe- 
turning reſpect, that they forgot common good- 
manners. They impoſed on their prince, by ur- 

ging the neceſſity of affairs of their own creating: 
they firſt raiſed difficulties, and then offered them 
as arguments to keep themſelves in power. They. 
united themſel\ es, againſt nature and principle, to 
4 party they had always abhorred, and which was 
now content to come in upon any terms, leaving 
them and their creatures in full poſſeſſion of the 
court: then they urged the formidable ſtrength of 
that party, and the dangers which muſt follow by 
difobliging it. So that it ſeems almoſt a miracle, 
how a princeſs, thus beſieged on all fides, could 
alone have courage and prudence etiough to extri- 
cate herſelf. | 
And indeed there is a point of hiſtory relating to 
this matter, which well deſerves to be conſidered. - 
When her majeſty came to the crown, ſhe took 
into favour and employment ſeveral perſons, who 
were eſteemed the belt friends of the old conſtitu- 
tion ; among whom none were reckoned farther 
gone in the high-church principles (as they are 
uſually called) than two or three who had at that 
time moſt credit; and ever fince, until within theſe 
few months, poſſeſſed all power at court. So that 
the firſt umbrage given to the whigs, and the 
pretences for clamouting againſt France and the pre- 


Vo. III. 1 tender, 
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kT 
tender, were derived from them. And I believe 
nothing appeared then more unlikely, than that 
ſuch different opinions ſhould ever incorporate; 
that party having, upon former occaſions, treated 
thoſe very perſons with enmity enough. But fome 
lords then about court, and in the QUEEN's good 
graces, not able to endure thoſe growing impoſi- 
tions upon the prince and people, preſumed to in- 
terpoſe ; and were conſequently ſoon removed and 
diſgraced. However, when a moſt exorbitant grant 
was propoſed, antecedent to any viſible merit, it 
miſcarr ied in parliament, for want of being ſecond- 
ed by. thoſe who had moſt credit in the houſe ; and 
who, having always oppoſed the like exceſſes in a 
former reign, thought it their duty to do ſo ſtill, to 
ſhew the world that the diſlike was not againſt 
perſons, but things. But this was to croſs the 
oligarchy in the tendereſt point; a point which 
outweighed all couſiderations of duty and gratitude 
to their prince, or regard to the conſtitution : and 
therefore, after having in ſeveral private mectings 
concerted meafures with their old enemies, and 
granted as well as received conditions; they began 
to change their ſtyle and their countenance, and to 
put it as a maxim in the mouths of their emiſſaries, 
that England muſt be ſaved by whigs. This unna- 
rural league was afterwards cultivated by another 
incident, I mean the act of ſecurity, and the con- 
ſequences of it, which every body knows; when 
(to ufe tlie words of my correſpondent *) the {0- 
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vereigu authority was parceled out among the fac- 
tion, aud made the purchaſe of indemnity for an 
offending miniſter. Thus the union of the two 
kingdoms, improved that between the miniſtry 
and the junto; which was afterwards cemented by 
their mutual danger in that ſtorm they fo harrow- 
ly eſcaped about three years ago, but however was 
not quite perfected till prince George's * death; 
and then they went lovingly on together, both 25 
tisfied with their ſeveral ſhares, and at full liberty 
to gratify their predominant inclinations; the firſt; 
their avarice and ambition ; the other, their mo- 
dels of innovation in church and-ſtate. 

Therefore; whoeyer thinks fit to revive that baf- 
fled queſtion, why was the late miniſtry changed, 
may receive the following anſwer ; that it was be- 
come neceflary, by the inſolence and avarice of ſome 
about the Queen; who, in order to perpetuate 
their tyranny, had made a monſtrous alliance with 
| thoſe who profeſs principles deſtructive to our re- 
ligion and government. If this will not ſuffice, 
lt him make an abſtract of all the abuſes I have 
mentioned in my former papers, and view them to- 
gether ; after which, if he ſtill temain unſatisfied, 
let him ſuſpend his opinion a few weeks longer: 
Although; after all, I think the queſtion as frifiitis 
is that of the papiſts, when they aſk us, where 
was our religion before Luther! And indeed the 
miniſtry was changed for the ſame fenſons that re- 
ligion was reformed ; becauſ: a thouſand corrup⸗ 


* Prince George of Denmark, huſb und to che queen. 
L 2 tions 
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tions had crept into the diſcipline and doctrine of 
the ſtate, by the pride, the avarice, the fraud, and 
the, ambition of thoſe, who adminiſtered to us in 
ſecular affairs. 

I heard myſelf cenſured the other day in a cof- 
fee-houſe,. for ſeeming to glance in the letter to 
Craſſus againſt a great man, who is {till in employ. 
ment, and likely to continue ſo. What if I had 
really intended that ſuch an application ſhould be 
given it? I cannot perceive how I could be juſtly 
blamed for ſo gentle a reproof. If I ſaw a hand- 
tome young fellow going to a ball at court, with a 
great ſmut upon his face; could he take it ill in 
me to point out the place, and defire him, with 
abundance of good words, to pull out his handker- 
chief and wipe it off; or bring him to a glaſs, 
where he might plainly ſee it with his own eyes! 
Does any man think ] fhall ſuffer my pen to in- 
veigh againſt .vices, only becauſe they are charged 
upon perſons who are no longer in power ? Every 
body knows, that certain vices are more or leſs per- 
nicious, according to the ſtations of thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs them. For example, lewdneſs and intemper- 
ance are not of ſo bad conſequences in a town-rake, 
as in a divine; cowardice in a lawyer, is more fup- 
portable than in an officer of the army. If I ſhould 
find fault with an admiral becauſe he wanted polite- 
neſs, or an alderman for not underſtanding Greek; 
that indeed would be to go out of the way for oc- 
caſion of quarreling. But exceſſive avarice in a ge- 
neral is, I think, the greateſt defect he can be li- 


able to next to the want of courage and conduct; 
| and 
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and may be attended with the moſt ruinous con- 
ſequences, as it was in Craſſus, who to that 
vice alone owed the deſtruction of himſelf and 
his army. It is the ſame thing in praiſing mens 
excellencies: which are more or leſs valuable, as 
the perſon you commend has occaſion to employ 
them. A man may perhaps mean honeſtly; yet, 
if he be not able to ſpell, he ſhall never have my 
vote to be a ſecretary. Another may have wit afid 
learning, in a poſt, where honeſty with plain com- 
mon ſenſe are of much more uſe. Vou may Praiſe 
a ſoldier for his {kill at cheſs; becauſe it is ſaid to 
be a military game, and the emblem of drawing up 
an army; but this to a treaſurer would be no more 
a compliment, than if van called: him a 3 
or a jockey. 

P. S. I have received a NPR relating FR Mr, 
., Greenſhields ; the perſon that ſent it may 
5 aon. that I will fay ſomething to it in the 

next paper. 5 
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non odiis atque di ifadiis funditits polſit everti? N 

Wbat family ſo eftabliſhed, what ſociety ſo firml) unit⸗ 
_ ed, that it cannot be broken and N by inteſline 
quarrels and divifions ? : 
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F we examine a "RP ROY of men are r klo- 
> feſt union among themſelves, - we ſhall find 


ths either to he thoſe who are engaged in ſome 
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evil deſign, or who labour under one common mis- 
fortune. Thus the troops of banditti in ſeveral 
countries abroad, the knots of highwaymen in our 
own nation, the ſeyeral tribes of ſharpers, thieves, 
and pick-pockets, with many others, are ſo firm- 
ly knit together, that nothing is more difficult 
than to break or diſſolye their ſeveral gangs: ſo 
likewiſe thoſe who are fellow-ſufferers under any 
misfortune, whether it be in reality or opinion, are 
uſually contracted into a very ſtrict union; as we 
may obſerve in the papiſts throughout this king- 
dom, under thoſe real difficulties which are juſtly 
put on them; and in the ſeveral ſchiſms of preſ- 
byterians, and other ſects, under that grieyous per- 
ſecution of the modern kind, called want of power, 
And the reaſon why ſuch confederacies are kept 
{o ſacred and inviolable, is very plain; becauſe, in 
each of thoſe caſes I have mentioned, the whole 
body is moved by one ſpirit in purſuit of one gene- 
ral end, and the intereſt of individuals is not croſ- 
ſed by each qther, or by the Whole. 

Now both theſe motives are Joined to unite the 
high-flying whigs at preſcnt : they haye been al- 
ways engaged in an evil deſign, and of late they 
are faſter riveted by that terrible calamity, the lot; 
of power, So that whatever defigns a miſchievous 
crew of dark confederates may poſſibly entertain, 
who will ſtop at no means to compaſs them, may 
be juſtly apprehended from theſe. 

On the ether fide, thoſe who wiſh well to the 
publick, and would gladly contribute to its ſer- 
vice; are apt to differ in cheir opinions about the 

; methods 
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methods of promoting it: and when their party 
flouriſhes, are ſometimes envious at thoſe in power; 
ready to over-value their own merit, and be 
impatient until it be rewarded by the meaſure they 
have preſcribed for themſelves. There is a farther 
topick of contention, which a ruling party is apt 
to fall into, in relation to retroſpections, and en- 
quiry into paſt miſcarriages; wherein ſome are 
thought too warm and zealous, others too cool and 
remiſs; while in the mean time theſe diviſions 
are induſtriouſſy fomented by the diſcarded faction; 
which, although it be an old practice, has been 
much improved i in the ſchools of the jeſuits; Who, 
when they deſpaired of perverting this nation to 
popery, by arguments or plots againſt, the ſtate, 
ſent their. ok, SLA to ſubdivide us into ſchiſms. 
And this expedient | 1s now, with great propriety, 
taken up by our men of incenſed moderation; 3 be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſe themſelves able to attack the 
ſtrongeſt of our fubdiviſions, and to ſubdue us one 
after another. Nothing better reſembles this pro- 
ceeding, than that famous combat between the Ho- 
ratu and Curiatii; where, two of the former be- 
ing killed, the third, who remained entire and un- 
touched, was able to kill his three wounded adver- 
faries, after he had divided them by a ſtratigem. 
| well know with how tender a hand all this ſhould 
be touched; yet at the ſame time I think it my 
duty to warn the friends, as well as expoſe the ene- 
mies of the public weal ; and to begin preaching up 


union, upon the firſt ſuſpicion that any ſteps are 
made to diſturb it. 


— 
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But the two chief ſubjects of diſcontent, which, 
upon moſt great changes in the management of 
public affairs, are apt to breed differences among 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion, are what I have Juſt 
now mentioned; a deſire of puniſhing. the corrup- 
tion of former managers ; and rewarding merit 
among thoſe who have been any way inſtrumental 
or conſenting to the change, The firſt of theſe is 
a point ſo nice, that I ſhall purpoſely wave it: but 
the latter I take to fall properly within my diſtrict. 
By merit, I here underſtand that value which every 
man puts upon his on defervings from the pub- 
lick, And T believe, there could not be a more 
difficult employment found out, than that of pay- 
maſter- general to this ſort of merit; or a more 
noiſy, crowded place, than a court of judicature 
erected to ſettle and adjuſt every man's claim upon 
that article. IT; imagine, if this had fallen into the 
fancy of the ancient poets, they would have dreſ- 
ſed it up after their manner into an agreeable fic- 
tion ; and given us a genealogy and deſcription of 


merit,” perhaps not very different from that which 
follows. f 


A poxtical gentalogy and deſcription of MERIT. 


e Tuar this Merit was the ſon of "PIN and 
6s Henour; but that there was like w iſe a ſpurious 
* child. who uſurped the name, and whoſe parents 
were Vanity and Impudence. That at a diſtance 
4 th ere was a great reſemblance between them, and 
4 \ the ey were often miſtaken for 1118 ather. That 

| « the 
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« the baſtard iſſue had a loud ſhrill voice, which 
« was perpetually employed | in cravings and com- 
66 plaints; ; while the other never ſpoke louder than 
6 4 whuſper, and was often ſo baſhful that he could 
not ſpeak at all. That in all great aſſemblies tlie 
«falſe Merit would ſtep before the true, and ſtand 
6s juſt i in his way; was conſtantly at court, or 
« great mens levees, or whiſpering in ſome mini- 
« ſter's ear. That the more you fed him, the 
more hungry and importunate he grew. That 
« he often paſſed. for the true ſon of Virtue and 
6s Honour, and the genuine, for an impoſtor. 
That he was born diſtorted and a dwarf, but by 
« force of art appeared of handſome ſhape, and 
e taller than the uſual fize ; and that none but 
« thoſe who were wiſe and good, as well as vigilant, 

*« could diſcover his littleneſs or de furmity. That 
the true Merit had been often forced to the in- 
* dignity of applying to the falſe, for his credit 
„with thoſe in power, and to keep himſelf from 
* ſtarving, That falſe Merit filled the anti- cham- 
* bers with a crew of his dependents and creatures, 
*{uch as projectors, ſchematiſts, occaſional con- 
* verts to a party, proſtitute flatterers, ſtarveling 
* writers, buffoons, ſhallow politicians, empty ora- 
* tors, and the like; who all owned him for their 


* patron, and he grew diſcontented if they W 
* not immediately . N 1:51 | 


'This e e deſcription of falſe Merit is, 
duht, calculated for moſt countries in Chriſten- 
dom; as to our qwn, 1 believe it may be ſaid, with a 


ſuffi- 
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30, 
ſufficient reſerve of charity, that we are fully able to 
reward every man among us according to his real de. 
ſervings : and I think I may add, without ſuſpicion 
of flattery, that never any prince had a miniſtry 
with a better judgement to diſtinguiſh between fa 
and real merit, than that which is now at the 
helm; or whoſe inclination, as well as intereſt, 
was greater to encourage the latter. And it ought 
to be obſerved, that thoſe great and excellent per: 
ſons we ſee at the head of affairs, are of the queen' 
own perſonal, voluntary choice; not forced upon 
her by any inſolent, over-grown favourite, or by 
the pretended neceſſity of complying with an un- 
ruly faction. 

Vet theſe are the perſons whom thoſe ſcandal; 
to the preſs, in their daily pamphlets and papers, 
openly revile at ſo ignominious a rate, as I believe 
was never tolerated before under any government, 
For ſurely no lawful power derived from a prince 
ſhould be ſo far affronted, as to leave thoſe who are 
in authority expoſed to every ſcurrilous libeller : 
becauſe in this point I make a mighty difference 
between thoſe who are in, and thoſe who are out 
of power; not upon any regard to their perſons, 
but the ſtations they are placed in by the ſovereign, 
And if my diſtinction be right, I think I might 
appeal to any man, whether if a ſtranger were to 
read the invectives which are daily publiſhed againſt 
the preſent miniſtry, and the outrageous fury ot 
the authors againſt me for cenſuring the laſt ; he 
would not conclude the whigs to be at this time 
* 4470 in 
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in full poſſeſſion of power and favour, and the to- 
ries entirely at mercy. But all this now teaſes to 
be a wonder, ſince the queen herſelf is no longer 
ſpared : witneſs the libel publiſhed ſome days ago, 
under the title of A letter to Sir Jacob Banks,“ 
where the reflections upon her ſacred majeſty, 
are much more plain and direct, than ever the 
Examiner thought fit to publiſh, againſt the moſt 
obnoxious perſons 1 ina miniſtry, diſcarded for en- 
deavouring the ruin of their prince and country. 
Czfar indeed threatened to hatig the pirates for 
pteſuming to diſturb him, while he was their pri- 
ſoner aboatd their ſhip: But it was Cæiar who 
did ſo, and he did it to a crew of public robbers ; 
and it became the greatneſs of his ſpirit, for he 
lived 'to execute what he had threatened. Had 
they been in his power and ſent ſuch a meſſage, 
it could be imputed to nothing but the extremes of 
jmpudence, folly, or madneſs. 
I had a letter lait week relating to Mr. Green- 
ſhields, an epiſcopal clergyman of Scotland; and 
the writer ſeems to be a gentleman of that part of 
Britain, I remember formerly to have read a print- 
ed account of Mr. Greenſhicld's cafe, who has been 
proſecuted and ſilenced, for no other reaſon be- 
lide reading divine ſervice after the manner of the 
church of England to his own congregation, who 
deſired it; though, as the gentleman who writes 
to me ſays, there is no law in Scotland againſt 
tioſe meetings; and he adds, that the ſentence 
pronounced againſt Mr, Grcenſhields will ſoon be 
affirmed, 
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affirmed, if ſome care be not taken to prevent it. 
I am altogether uninformed in the particulars of 
this caſe, and beſides, to treat it juſtly would not 
come within the compaſs of my paper; therefore 
I could wiſh the gentleman would undertake it in 
a diſcourſe by itſelf ; and I ſhould be glad he 
would inform the publick in one fact; whether 
epiſcopal aſſemblies are freely allowed in Scotland! 
It is notorious, that abundance of their clergy fled 
from thence ſome years ago into England and Ire- 
land, as from a perſecution ; ; but it was alledged 
by their enemies, that they refuſed to take the 
oaths to the government, which however none of 
them ſcrupled when they came among us. It i 
ſomewhat extraordinary to ſee our whigs and fanz- 
ticks keep ſuch a ſtir about the ſacred act of to 
leration, while their brethren will not allow q 
connivance in ſo near a neighbourhood 3 eſpecially 
if what the gentleman inſiſts on in his letter be 
true, that nine parts in ten of the nobility and 
gentry, and two in three of the commons, are epil- 
copal; of which, one argument he offers is, the 
preſent choice of their repreſentatives in both houſ 
es, though oppoſed to the utmoſt by the preach- 
ings, threatenings, and anathemas of the kick. 
Such uſage to a majority may, as he thinks, be 
of dangerous conſequence; and I entirely agret 
with him. If theſe be the principles of the high: 
kirk, God preſerve, at leaſt ang Warnern parts 
Frome: their ee, | oh 
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NUMBER XXXI. 
Thurſday, March 8, 1710-11. 


Garrit aniles 


Ex re fabellas. 


Never fails 
To . our converſe with his pithy tales. 


Had laſt week ſent me, by an unknown hand, 
a paſſage out of Plato, with ſome hints how to 
apply it. That author puts a fable into the mouth 
of Ariſtophanes, with an account of the original 
of love : that mankind was at firſt created with 
four arms and legs, and all other parts double to 
what they are now ; till Jupiter, as a puniſhment 
for his fins, cleft him in two with a thunderbolt ; 
ſince which time we are always looking out for 
our other half; and this is the cauſe of love. 
But Jupiter threatened, that if they did not mend 
their manners, he would give them t' other ſlit, and 
leave them to hop about in the ſhape of figures in 
baſſo relievo. The effect of this laſt threatening, 
my correſpondent i imagines, is now come to pals ; 
and that as the firſt ſplitting was the original of 
love, by inclining us to ſearch for our other half; 
ſo the ſecond was the cauſe of hatred, by prompt- 
ing us to fly from our other fide, and dividing 
the ſame body into two, gave each flice the name 
of a party, 

R I ap? 
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I approve the fable and application, with this 
refinement upon it: for parties do not only ſplit a 
nation, but every individual among them, leaving 
each but half their ſtrength, and wit, and honeſty, 
and good nature; but one eye and ear for their ſight 
and hearing, and equally lopping the reſt of the 
ſenſes. Where parties are pretty equal in a ſtate, 
no man can perceive one bad quality in his own, or 
good one in his adverſaries. Beſides, party being a dry 
diſagreeable ſubje&, it renders converſation inſipid 
or ſour, and confines invention.. I ſpeak not here of 
the leaders, but the inſignificant crowd of followers 
in a party, who have been the inſtruments of mixing 
it in every condition andcircumſtance of life. As the 
zealots among the Jews, bound the law about their 
forcheads, aud wriſts, and hems of their garments, 
ſo the women among us, have got the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of party in their muffs, their fans, and thei 
furbelows. The whig ladies put on their patches 
in a diſferent manner from the tories. They hare 
made ſchiſms in the play-houſe, and each have 
their particular ſides at the opera: and when 2 
man changes his party, he muſt infallibly count 
upon the loſs of his miſtreſs. I aſked a gentleman 
the other day, how he liked ſuch a lady ? But he 
would not give me his opinion, till I had anſwered 
him whether ſhe were a whig or a tory. Mr. —, 
ſince he is known to viſit "he preſent miniſtry, 
and lay ſome time under a ſuſpicion of writing 
the Examiner, is no longer a man of wit; his very 
poems have contracted a ſtupidity, many years 
after they were printed. . 


f Having 
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Having lately ventured upon a metaphorical ge- 
nealogy of Merit, I thought it would be proper to 
add another of Party, or rather of Faction (to avoid 
miſtake) not telling the reader whether it be my 
| own or a quotation, till I know how it is approved. 
But whether I read, or dreamed it, the fable is as 
follows: | 


« LIBERTY, the daughter of Oppreſſion, af- 
« ter having brought forth ſeveral fair children, as 
« Riches, Arts, Learning, 'Trade, and many others, . 
« was at laſt delivered of her youngeſt daughter, 
« called FacTion ; whom Juno, doing the office 
« of the midwife, diſtorted in its birth out of envy 
to the mother, whence it derived its peeviſhneſs 
and fickly conſtitution. However, as it is often 
« the nature of parents to grow moſt fond of their 
« youngeſt and diſagreeableſt * children, fo it hap- 
pened with Liberty; who doated on this daugh- 
* ter to ſuch a degree, that by her good will the 
* would never fuffer the girl to be out of her 
„ſight. As miſs Faction grew up, ſhe became 
* ſo termagant and froward, that there was no 
* enduring her any longer in Heaven. Jupiter 
* gave her warning to be gone; and her mother, 
rather than forfake her, took the whole family 
down to earth. She landed firſt in Greece; was 
* expelled by degrees through all the cities by her 
* daughter's ill conduct: fled afterwards to Italy, 


"VDifegreead), has a bad found ; it ſhonld be , diſagreeable : Po- 


Hyllablez, in geners}, ſhould have their degrees of compariſon formed by, 
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&« and deing baniſhed thence, took ſhelter among 
* the Goths, with whom ſhe paſſed into moſt parts 
© of Europe ; but, being driven out every where, 
ſhe began to loſe eſteem, and her daughter's Fault 
& were imputed to herſelf: ſo that at this time 
& the has hardly a place in the world to retire to, 
« One would wonder what ſtrange qualities this 
daughter muſt poſſeſs, ſufficient to blaſt the in. 
* fluence of ſo divine a mother, aud the reſt of her 
6 children. She always affected to keep mean and 
e {candalous company; valuing nobody but juſt 43 
© they agreed with her in every capricious opinion 
“ the thought fit to take up; and rigorouſly exa 
ing compliance, though ſhe changed her ſenti- 
© ments eyer ſo often. Her great employment was, 
to breed diſcord among friends and relations, and 
% make up monſtrous alliances between thoſe who: 
e diſpoſitions leaſt reſembled each other. Whoever 
« offered to contradict her, though in the moſt in- 
* {1gnificant trifle, ſhe would be ſure to diſtinguiſh 
« by ſome jgnominous appellation, | and allow 
« them to have neither honour, wit, beauty, learn- 
ing, honeſty, or common ſenſe. She intruded 
into all companies at the moſt utiſeaſonabl: 
« times; mixed at balls, aflemblies, and other 
* parties of pleaſure, haunted every coffee-houtc 
« and bookſcller's ſhop, and by her perpetual talk- 
« ing filled all places with diſturbance and cont 
« ſion : ſhe buzzed about the merchant in the er 
« change, the divine in his pulpit, and the ſhop 
% keeper behind his counter. Above all, the fre 


4 vented public aſſemblies, where ſhe ſat in tix 
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«ſhape of an obſcene, ominous bird, ready to 
« prompt her friends as they ſpoke.” 


If I underſtand this fable of Facr1ow right, it 
ought to be applied to thoſe who ſet themſelves up 
againſt the true intereſt and conſtitution of their 
country; which I with the undertakers for the late 
miniſtry would pleaſe to take notice of, or tell us 
by what figure of ſpeech they pretend to call fo 
great and unforced a majority, with the queen at 
their head, by the name of the faction; which is 
not unlike the phraſe of the nonjurors, who, dig- 
nifying one or two deprived biſhops, and half a 
ſcore clergymen of the fame ſtamp, with the title 
of the church of England, exclude all the reſt as 
ſchiſmaticks; or like the preſbyterians laying the 
ſame accuſation, with equal juſtice, againſt the eſtab- 
liſhed religion. 

And here it may be worth enquiring, What are 
the true characeriſticks of a faction; or how it is 
to be diſtinguiſhed from that great body of the peo- 
ple who are friends to the conſtitution? The heads 
of a faction are uſually a ſet of upſtarts, or men 
runed in their fortunes, whom ſome great change 
in a government did at firſt out of their obſcurity 
produce upon the ſtage. They aſſociate themſelves 
with thoſe who dithke the old eſtabliſhment, rehi- 
gious and civil. They are full of new ſchemes in 
politicks and divinity ; they have an incurable ha- 
tred againſt the old nobility, and ſtrengthen their 
party by dependants raiſed from the loweſt of the 
people. They have ſeveral ways of working them- 
Vo. III. N ſelves 
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ſelves into power; but they are ſure to be called, 
when a corrupt adminiſtration wants to be ſupport. 
ed, againſt thoſe who are endeavouring at a refor. 
mation; and they firmly obſerve that celebrated 
maxim, of preſerving power by the ſame arts by 
which it is attained. They act with the ſpirit of 
thoſe who believe their time is but ſhort $ atid their 
firſt care is, to heap up immenſe riches at the pub- 
lic expence; in which they have two ends beſide 
that common one of inſatiable avarice, which ate, 
to make themſelves neceflary, and to keep the 
commonwealth in dependence. Thus they hope to 
compaſs their deſign, which is, inſtead of fitting 
their principles to the conſtitution, to alter and ad. 
Juſt the conſtitution to their own pernicious prin- 
ciples. 

It is eaſy determining by this teſt, to which ſide 
the name of faction moſt properly belongs. But 
however, I will give them any ſyſtem of law or re 
gal government, from William the Conqueror to 
this preſent time, to try whether they can tally i 
with their late models; excepting only that cf 
Cromwell, whom perhaps they will reckon for 
monarch. 

If the preſent miniſtry, and ſo great a majority 
in the parliament and kingdom, be only a faction, 
it muſt appear by ſome. actions which anſwer the 
idea we uſually conceive from that word. Hai: 
they abuſed the prerogative of the prince, or ii. 
vaded the rights and liberties of the ſubject ? har 
they offered at any dangerous innovations in church 
or ſtate ? have they broached any doctrine of here), 
„ 2 
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| rebellion, or tyranny ? have any of them treated 
their ſovereign with inſolence, ingroſſed and fold 
all her favours, or deceived her by baſe, groſs 
miſrepreſentations of her moſt faithful ſervants ? 
| Theſe are the arts of a faction, and whoever has 
4 practiſed them, they and their followers muſt take 
up with the name. 

lt ĩs uſually reckoned a whig principle to appeal to 
the people; but that is only when they have been 
ſo wiſe as to poiſon their underſtandings before- 
hand. Will they now ſtand to this appeal, and be 
determined by their vox populi, to which fide their 
| title of faction belongs? And that the people are 
| now left to the natural freedom of their under- 
| landing and choice, I believe our adverſaries will 
| hardly deny. They will now refuſe this appeal, 
and it is reaſonable they ſhould ; and I will farther 
add, that if our people feſembled the Old Gre- 
I cians, there might be danger in ſuch a trial. A 
pragmatical orator told a great man at Athens, 
that whenever the people were in their rage, they 
would certainly tear him to pieces; Yes, ſays the 
other, and they will do the ſame to you, when- 
ever they are in their wits. But God be thanked, 
our populace is more merciful in their nature, and 
at preſent under better direction; and the orators 
among us have attempted to confound both pre- 
ropative and law in their ſovereign's preſence, and 
before the higheſt court of judicature, without any 
lazard to their perſons. | 
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NUMBER XXXII. 


Thurſday, March 15, 1710-11. 


Non eft ea medicina, cum ſanae parti corporis ſcalpellum ad 
 hibetur, atque integrae ; carnificina eft iſta, et crudelita;, 
\ Hi medentur reipublicae, qui exſecant peſtem aliquam, tay. 
quam firumam civitatis. ' 


To apply the knife to a ſound and healty part of th: 
body, is Butchery and cruelty ; not real ſurgery. Tho: 
are the true phyſicians and ſurgeons of a ſtate, who 


cut off the peſts of ſociety, like wens from the hu: 
man body, 


AM diverted from the general ſubject of ny 

diſcourſes, to reflect upon an event of a very 
extraordinary and ſurpriſing nature. A great mi 
niſter, in high confidence with the QUEEN, under 
whoſe management the weight of affairs at pre 
ſent is in a great meaſure ſuppoſed to lie; fitting 
in council, in a royal palace, with a dozen of the 
chief officers of the ſtate, is ſtabbed at the very 
board in the execution of his office, by the hand 
of a French papiſt *, then under examination fot 
high treaſon ; the aſſaſſin redoubles his blow to 


*The abbot de Bourlie, who, having quitted his native country, ſol 
Cited to be employed againſt it in ſeveral courts of Europe, and aſſume 
the title of marquis de Guiſcard. He at length obtained a commulſn 
from queen Anne, and embarked in an expedition againſt France, ro 
wifearried ; and his expectations being diſappointed by the new minilt! 
he endeavoured to make his peace at home, by acting here as a ſpy ao 
commenced a treaſonable correſpondence : his letters were interceptch 
and produced to him by Mr, Harley, at his examination. 
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make ſure work: and concluding the * chancellor 
was diſpatched, goes on with the ſame rage to 
murder a principal ſecretary of ſtate + : and that 
whole noble aſſembly are forced to riſe and draw 
N their ſwords in their own defence, as if a wild 
4 beaſt had been let looſe among them, 

| This fact has ſome circumſtances of aggravation 
not to be paralleled by any of the like kind we 
meet with in hiſtory, Cæſar's murder being per- 
formed in the ſenate comes neareſt to the caſe : 
but that was an affair concerted by great numbers 
of the chief ſenators, who were likewiſe the actors 
m it; and not the work of a vile ſingle ruffian. 
Harry the third of France was ſtabbed by an en- 
f thuſiaſtic friar, whom he ſuffered to approach his 
| perſon, while thoſe who attended him ſtood at 
| ſome diſtance. His ſucceſſor met the ſame fate in 
a coach, where neither he nor his nobles, in ſuch 
Ja confinement, were able to defend themſelves. 
In our own country we have, I think, but one in- 
| ſtance of this ſort, which has made any noiſe; 1 
mean that of Felton about fourſcore years ago ; 
but he took the opportunity to ſtab the duke of 
| Buckingham, in paſſing through a dark lobby from 
one room to another. The blow was neither ſeen 
nor heard, and the murderer might have eſcaped, 
if his own concern and horror, as it is uſual mn 
tuch caſes, had not betrayed him. Beſides, that 
act of Felton will admit of ſome extenuation from 


* Mr. Harley, then chancellor of the exchequer, aiterwards earl of 
Oxford, | 


+ Mr. Henry St, John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke. 
M 3 the 
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the motive he is ſaid to have had: but this attempt 
of Guiſcard ſeems to have outdone them all in every 
heightening circumſtance, except the difference of 
perſons between a king and a great miniſter ; for! 
give no allowance at all to the difference of ſuccel; 
(which, however, is yet uncertain and depending) 
nor think it the leaſt alleviation to the crime, what- 
ever it may be to the puniſhment. 
I am ſenſible it is ill arguing from particulars to 
generals, and that we ought not to charge upon a 
nation the crimęs of a few deſperate villains it is fo 
unfortunate to produce ; yet at the ſame time it 
muſt be avowed, that the French have, for theſe 
laſt centuries, been ſomewhat too liberal of their 
daggers upon the perſons of their greateſt men; 
fuch as the admiral de Coligny, the dukes of Guife 
father and ſon, and the two kings I laſt mentioned. 
1 have ſometimes wondered how a people, who: 
genius ſeems wholly turned to ſinging, and danc- 
ing, and prating, to vanity and impertinence; who 
lay ſo much weight upon modes and geſtures; 
whoſe eſſentialities are generally ſo very ſuperficial; 
who are uſually ſo ſerious upon trifles, and ſo 
trifling upon what is ſerious, have been capable of 
committing ſuch ſolid villainies, more ſuitable to 
the gravity of a Spaniard, or the ſilence and thought- 
fulneſs of an Italian : unleſs it be, that in a nation 
naturally ſo full of themſelves, and of fo reſtleſs 
imaginations, when any of them happen to be oi 
a moroſe and gloomy conſtitution, that huddle of 
_ confuſed thoughts, for want of evaporating, uſu- 
ally terminates in . or Alper. D'Avila ob- 


5 {erves, 
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ferves, that Jacques Clement “ was a fort of buf- 
fon, whom the reſt of the friars uſed to make 
ſport with ; but at laſt giving his folly a ſerious 
turn, it ended in enthuſiaſm, and qualified him for 
that deſperate act of murdering his king. 

But, in the marquis de Guiſcard, there ſeems to 
have been a complication of ingredients for ſuch an 
attempt. He had committed ſeveral enormities in 
France, was extremely prodigal and vicious, of a 
dark melancholy complexion and cloudy counte- 
nance, ſuch as in vulgar phyſiognomy is called an 
Jill look. For the reſt, his talents were very mean, 
having a fort of inferior cunning, but very ſmall 
abilities; ſo that a great man of the late miniſtry, 
: by whom he was invited over, and with much diſ- 
| cretion raiſed at firſt ſtep, from a profligate popiſh 
| prieſt, to a lieutenant general, and colonel of a regi- 
ment of horſe, was at laſt forced to drop him for 
Þ ſhame, | 

Had ſuch an accident happened under that miniſ- 
try, and to ſo conſiderable a member of it, they 
would have immediately charged it upon the whole 
| body of thoſe they are pleaſed to call the faction. 
| This would have been ſtyled a high church prin- 
| ciple ; the clergy would have been accuſed as pro- 
| moters and abettors of the fact; committees would 
have been ſent, to promiſe the criminal his life, 
| provided they might have liberty to dire& and dic- 
tate his confeſſion ; and a black liſt would have 
been printed of all thoſe who had been ever ſeen in 
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* The monk who ſtabbed Henry III. of France. 
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the murderer's company. But the preſent men in 
power hate and deſpiſe all ſuch deteſtable arts, 
which they might now turn upon their adverſaries 
with much more plauſibility, than ever theſe did 
their honourable negotiations with Greg * 

And here it may be worth obſerving, how un- 
nimous a concurrence there is between ſome per- 
ſons once 1n great power, and a French papiſt; 
both agreeing in the great end of taking away Mr. 
Harley's life, though differing in their methods; 
the firſt, proceeding by ſubornation, the other, 
by violence; wherein Guitcard ſeems to have the 
advantage, as aiming no farther than his life; 
while the others detigned to deſtroy at once both 
that and his reputation. "The malice of both againſt 
this gentleman ſcems to have riſen from the ſame 


* In the beginning of the year 1708, William Greg, an under clerk 
to Mr, fecretarv Harley, was detected in a correſpondence with monfieur 
Chumillard. one of the French king's miniſters, to whom he tranſmitted 
the proceedings ot both houſes of parliament with reſpect to the argu- 
mentation of the Britiſh forces, and other papers of great importance. 
Greg, when he was indicted of this treaſon, pleaded guilty, Which gave 
occaſion to Mr. Harley's enemies to inſinuate, that be was privy to Grey': 
practices, and had by aſſurances of pardon prevailed upon him to plead 
guilly, in order to prevent the examination of witneſſes : the houſe of 
lords appointed 2 commitee of ſeven, of whom lard Sunderland wi 
manager, to enquire into the affair; the commitiee preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, in wiich complaint was made, that all Mr. Harley“ 
papers had been long expoſed to the meaneſ clerks in his office ; and it 
was requeſted, that more caution might be uſed for the future. Upon 
this addereſs the execution of Greg was deferred a month; during which 
time he was ſolicited, threatened, and promiſed, bat Mill perſiſting to take 
the whole guilt upon bimtelf, be was at. length executed, having, in 
a paper Which he left behind him, jatliſed Mr. Harley ir particular; 
„bien he would ſcarce have thuugh! neceſſury, it 29 particular attempt had 
beca made wgntnſt hin, 


caule, 
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cauſe, his diſcovering deſigns againſt the govern- 
ment. It was Mr. Harley, who detected the trea- 
ſonable correſpondence of Greg, and ſecured him 
betimes 3 when a certain great man, who ſhall be 
| nameleſs, had, out of the depth of his politicks, 
E {ent him a caution to make his eſcape, which 
E would certainly have fixed the appearance of guilt 
upon Mr. Harley: but when that was prevented, 
they would have enticed the condemned criminal 
with promiſe of a pardon, to write and ſign an ac- 
cuſation againſt the ſecretary : but to uſe Greg's 
own expreſſion, his death was nothing near ſo ig- 
N nominious, as would have been ſuch a life, that 
muſt be ſaved by proſtituting his conſcience. The 
| fame gentleman now lies ſtabbed by his other 
enemy, a popiſh ſpy, whoſe treaſon he has diſ- 
| covered. God preſerve the reſt of her majeſty's 
| miniſters from ſuch proteſtants, and from ſuch 
| papiſts ! 

| I ſhall take occaſion to hint at ſome particulari- 
ties in this ſurpriſing fact, for the ſake of thoſe at 
a diſtance, or who may not be thoroughly informed. 
The murderer confeſſed in Newgate, that his chief 
deſign was againſt Mr. ſecretary St. John, who 
happened to change ſeats with Mr. Harley for more 
convenience of examining the criminal: and being 
naked what provoked him to ſtab the chancellor, 
he ſaid, that not being able to come at the ſecre- 
[ary as he intended, it was ſome ſatisfaction to mur- 


. . the perſon whom he thought Mr. St. John loved 
elt *. 


4 How much he was miſtaken appears by lord Bolingbroke's letter 
„ür William Wyndham. 
And 
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And here, if Mr. Harley has ſtill any ene. 
mies left, whom his blood ſpilt in the public 
ſervice cannot reconcile, I hos they will at leaft 
admire his magnanimity, which is a quality ef. 
ſteemed even in an enemy; and I think there are 
few greater inſtances of it to be found in ſtory, 
After the wound was given, he was obſerved nei. 
ther to change his countenance, nor diſcover any 
concern or diſorder in his ſpeech. He roſe up, and 
walked about the room while he was able, with 
the greateſt tranquillity, during. the height of the 
confuſion. When the ſurgeon came, he took him 
aſide, and deſired he would inform him freely 
whether the wound were mortal, becauſe in that 
caſe, he ſaid, he had ſome affairs to fettle relating 
to his family. The blade of the penknife, broken 
by the violence of the blow againſt the rib, within 
a quarter of an inch of the handle, was dropt 
out (I know not whether from the wound, or his 
cloaths) as the ſurgeon was gaing to dreſs him : he 
ordered it to be taken up, and wiping it himſelf 
gave it ſome body to keep, ſaying, he thought i 
now properly belonged to him. He ſhewed no 
ſort of reſentment, nor ſpoke one violent word 
againſt Guiſcard, but appeared all the while the 
leaſt concerned of any in the company; a ſtate of 
mind, which, in ſuch an exigency, nothing but 
innocence can give, and is truly worthy of a Chriſ 
tian philoſopher. 

If there be really ſo great a difference in prin- 


ciple, between the high- flying whigs ay 7 the 
friends 
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friends of France, I cannot but repeat the queſtion, 
: | how came they to join in the deſtruction of the 
ſame man ? can his death be poſſibly for the inter- 
1 | oft of both? or have they both the ſame quarrel 
© againſt him, that he is perpetually diſcovering and 
font mage the treacherous deſigns of our enemies? 
1 it be, this great miniſter may now ſay 
with St. Paul, that he has been in perils by his 
own countrymen, and in perils by ſtrangers. 

. In the midſt of ſo melancholy a ſubje&, I can- 
not but congratulate with our own country, that 
| fuch a ſavage monſter as the marquis de Guiſcard 
is none of her production: a wretch, perhaps 
| more deteſtable in his own nature, than even this 
| barbarous act has been yet able to repreſent him 
| to the world, For there are good reaſons to be- 
eve from ſeveral circumſtances, that he had in- 
| tentions of a deeper die than thoſe he happened to 
execute; T mean ſuch as every good ſubject muſt 
E tremble to think on. He has of late been fre- 
| quently feen going up the back ſtairs at court, and 
walking alone in an outer room adjoining to her 
| majeſty's bed chamber, He has often and earneſtly 
| preſſed, for ſome time, to have acceſs to the queen, 
even ſince his correſpondence with France. And 
the has now given ſuch a proof of his diſpoſition, 
las leaves it eaſy to gueſs what was before in his 
thoughts, and what he was capable of attempting. 
It is humbly to be hoped, that the legiſlature 
Will interpoſe on ſo extraordinary an occaſion as this, 


and 
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and direct a puniſhment “ ſome way proportionabl, 
to ſo execrable a crime. 


Et quicunque tuum violavit vulnere corpus, 
Morie _ merita 


NUMBER XXX 


Thurſday, March 22, 1710-11. 


De libertate retinenda, qua certe nibil ęſt dulcius, tilj 
aſſentior. 


1 agree with you in reſpe& to your ſentiments for pre. 
ſerving our liberty, than which nothing can be more 
pleafing to a human mind. 


HE apologies of the ancient fathers are rec- 

koned to have been the moſt uſeful parts of 
their writings, and to have done greateſt ſervice to 
the Chriſtian religion; becauſe they removed tho: 
miſrepreſentations which had done it moſt injury, 
The methods theſe writers took, were, openly aud 
freely to diſcover every point of their faith, to 
detect the falſhood of their accuſers, and to charg: 
nothing upon their adverſaries, but what they were 
ſure to make good. This example has been il 
followed of later times: the papiſts, ſince the Re 
formation, uſing all arts to palliate the abſurditie 
of thicir tenets, and loading the reformers with 1 
thouſand calumnies ; the conſequence of which 
has been only a more various, wide, and 1nvete 


* An act was immediately paſſed, to make an attempt on the be 
of a privy councellor, in bug execution of his office, felony withos 


Peucht of cites, 
Tate 
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rate ſeparation. It is the ſame thing in civil ſchiſms: 
a whig forms an image of a tory, juſt after the 
thing he moſt abhors, and that image ſerves to re- 
1 preſent the whole body. 

l am not ſenſible of any material difference there 
is between thoſe who call themſelves the old whigs, 
and a great majority of the preſent tories ; at leaſt 
| by all I could ever find from examining ſeveral per- 
ſons of each denomination. But it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the preſent body of whigs, as they 
now conſtitute that party, is a very odd mix- 
ture of mankind, being forced to enlarge their 
: bottom by taking in every heterodox profeſſor, 
either in religion or government, whoſe opi- 
4 nions they were obliged to encourage - for fear of 
leſſening their number; while the bulk of the 
landed men, and people, were entirely of the old 
E ſentiments. However, they ſtill pretended a due 
| regard to the monarchy and the church, even at 
the time when they were making the largeſt ſteps 
q towards the ruin of both : but, not being able to 
wipe off the many accuſations laid to their charge, 
they endeavoured, by throwing ſcandal, to make 
| the tories appear blacker than themſelves ; and fo 
the people might join with them, as the fer 
evil of the two. 

But among all the reproaches which the w bigs 
| have flung upon their adverſaries, there is none 
| has done them more ſervice than that of paſſive 
obedience, as they repreſent it with the conſe- 
quences of nonreſiſtance, arbritrary power, inde- 
feaſible right, tyranny, Loe and what not. 
ey! ae 
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There is no accuſation which has paſſed with more 
plauſibility than this, or any that is ſupported with 
leſs juſtice. In order therefore to undeceive thoſe 
who have been miſled by falſe repreſentations, I 
thought it would be no improper undertaking to 
ſet this matter in a fair light, which I think has 
not yet been done. A whig aſks, whether you 
hold paſſive obedience? You affirm it: he then 
immediately cries out, You ate ajacobite, a friend 
of France and the pretender ! ! becauſe he makes 
you anſwerable for the definition he has formed of 
that term, however different it be from what you 
underſtand. I will therefore give two deſcriptions 
of paſſive obedience ; the firſt, as it is falſly charg- 
ed by the whigs ; the other, as it is really profeſſed 
by the tories ; at leaſt by nineteen: in twenty of all 
I ever converſed with. 


Paſſive obedience, as charged by the Wutos. 
THE doctrine of paſſive obedience is, to believe 
that a king, even in a limited monarchy, holding 
his power only from God, is only anſwerable to 
him: that ſuch a king is above all law; that the 
crueleſt tyrant muſt be ſubmitted to in all things; 
and if his commands be ever ſo unlawful, you 
muſt neither fly nor reſiſt, nor uſe any othet 
weapons than prayers and tears. Although he 
ſhould force your wife or daughter, murder your 
children before your face, or cut off five hundred 


heads in a morning for his diverſion ; you are ſtil 


to wiſh him a long, proſperous reign, and to be 
patient 
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patient under all his cruelties, with the ſame reſig- 
nation as under a plague or a famine; becauſe to 
| refiſt him, would be to reſiſt God, in the perſon of 
| his vicegerent. If a king of England ſhould go 
| through the ſtreets of London in order to murder 
| every man he met, paſſive obedience commands 
them to ſubmit. All laws made to limit him ſig- 
| nify nothing, although paſſed by his own conſent; 
if he thinks fit to break them. God will indeed 
| call him to a ſevere account ; but the whole peo- 
| ple, united to a man, cannot preſume to hold his 
| hands, or offer him the leaſt active diſobedience : 
| the people were certainly created for him, and not 
he for the people. His next heir, although worſe 
| than what I have deſcribed, although a fool or a 
| madman, has a divine indefeaſible right to ſucceed 
| him, which no law can * diſannul ; nay, although 
he ſhould kill his father upon the throne, he is 

immediately king to all intents and purpoſes ; the 
poſſeſſion of the crown wiping off all ſtains. But 
| whoſoever fits on the throne without this title, 
though ever ſo peaceably, and by conſent of for- 
| mer kings and parliaments, is a uſurper, while 
there is any where in the world another perſon, 
| who has a nearer hereditary right ; and the whole 
| kingdom lies under mortal fin, till that heir be re- 
ſtored, becauſe he has a divine title, which no hu- 
man law can defeat. 


* Diſtnnul is a ſuperfluous and an improper word; as, annul, is uſed 
in exactly the ſame ſenſe, and the prefix, dis, according to all rules of 
analogy; ought to give it an oppoſite meaning; 

This 
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This and a great deal more has, in a thouſy: 
papers and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine 
of paſſive obedience, which the whigs are pleaſe 
to charge upon us. This is what they are perpe. 
tually inſtilling into the people, as the undoubted 
principle by which the preſent miniſtry, and a 
great majority in parliament, do at this time pro- 
ceed. This is what they accuſe the clergy of de- 
livering from the pulpits, and of preaching up a; 
a doctrine abſolutely neceflary to ſalvation. And 
whoever affirms in general, that paſſive obedience 
is due to the ſupreme power, he is preſently loaded 
by our candid adverſaries, with ſuch conſequence; 
as theſe. Let us therefore ſee what this doctrine 
is, when ſtript of ſuch miſrepreſentations, by de- 
ſcribing it as really taught and practiſed by the to- 
ries; and then it will appear what grounds our 
adverſaries have to accuſe us upon this article. 


Paſſive obedience, as profeſſed and practiſed by 
| the TORIES. 


THEY think that in every government, whiz 
ther monarchy or republick, there is placed a {i 
preme, abſolute, unlimited power, to which pal 
five obedience is due. That wherever is entruſted 
the power of making laws, that power is witholl 
all bounds ; can repeal, or ena& at pleaſure what 
ever laws it thinks fit; and juſtly demand univer 
ſal obedience and non- reſiſtance. That among u 
as every body knows, this power is lodged in the 


king or queen, together with the lords and com 
nal 
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mons of the kingdom; and therefore all decrees 
whatſoever, made by that power, are to be actively 
or paſſively obeyed. That the adminiſtration, or 
executive part of this power, is, in England, ſolely 
entruſted with the prince; who, in adminiſtering 
thoſe laws, ought to be no more reſiſted, than the 
legiſlative power itſelf. But they do not conceive 

the ſame abſolute paſſive obedience to be due to a 
| limited prince's commands, when they are directly 
contrary to the laws he has conſented to, and 
ſworn to maintain. The crown may be ſued, as 
well as a private perſon ; and if an arbitrary king of 
England ſhould ſend his officers to ſeize my lands 
or goods againſt law, I can lawfally reſiſt them. 
The miniſters, by whom he acts, are liable to 
| proſecution and impeachment, although his own 
| perſon be ſacred. But, if he interpoſe his royal au- 
thority to ſupport their inſolence, I ſee no remedy, 
until it grows a general grievance, or until the bo- 
| dy of the people have reaſon to apprehend it will be 

lo; after which, it becomes a caſe of neceſſity; and 
then, I ſuppoſe, a free people may aſſert their own 
rights, yet without any violation to the perſon or 
lawful power of the prince. But, although the 
tories allow all this, and did juſtify it by the ſhare 
they had in the Revolution; yet they ſee no rea- 
lon for entering into ſo ungrateful a ſubject, or 
raling controverſies upon it, as if we were in daily 
apprehenſions of tyranuy, under the reign of ſo ex- 
g cellent a princeſs, and while we have ſo many laws 
of late years made to limit the prerogative; when, 
cording to thoſe who know our conſtitution beſt, 


Vo“. III. Bey things 
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things rather ſeem to lean to the other extreme, 
which is equally to be avoided. As to the ſucceſſion, 
the tories think an hereditary right to be the beſt in 
its own nature, and moſt agreeable to our old con- 
ſtitution; yet, at the ſame time, they allow it to 
be defeaſible by act of parliament; and ſo is Magna 
Charta too, if the legiſlature think fit : which is a 
truth ſo manifeſt, that no man, who underſtand; 
the nature of government, can be in doubt con- 
Cerung it. 


Theſe I take to be the ſentiments of a great 
majority among tae tories with reſpect to patiive 
obedience : and if the whigs infiſt, from the writ- 
19s or common talk of warm and ignorant men, 
to form a judgment of the whole body, accord- 
ing to the firſt account I have here given; I will 
engage to produce as many of their fide, who are 
uiterly againſt paſſive obedience even to the legiſn- 
ture; Who will aflert the laſt refort of power to 
be in the people, againſt thoſe whom they hare 
choſen and truſted as their repreſentatives, with 
the prince at the head; and who will put wild im- 
probable caſes, to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and ne. 
ceſſity of reſiſting the legiſlative power in ſuch im- 
ginary junckures: than which however nothing 
can be more idle; for I dare undertake in any fyt 
ten of government, cither ſpeculative or practice, 
that was ever vet in the world, from Plato's Re 
publick, to Harrington's Occana, to put ſuch diff 
cCulties as cannot be anſwered. 


Al 


een 
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me, All the other calumnies raiſed by the whigs 
ion, may bo as eaſily whiped off; and I have the charity 
it in to with they could as fully anſwer the Juſt accu- 
con- ſations we have againſt them. Dodwell, Hickes, 
it to and Leſley, are gravely quoted to prove, that tlie 
agna tories deſign to bring in the pretender; and if I 
L181 ſhould quote them to prove that the ſame thing is 
tands intended by the whigs, it would be full as reaſon- 
con- able; ſince T am ſure they have at leaſt as much 
to do with nonjurors as we. But our objections 
againſt the whigs are built upon their conſtant prac- 
great tice for many years, whereof I have produced a 
ally hundred inſtances, againſt any fingle one of which 
wril- no anſwer has yet been attempted, although I have 
men, been curious enough to look into all the papers I 
cord. could meet with, that are written againſt the Exami- 
wi ner; ſuch a taſk as, 1 hope, no man thinks I would 
ho ae BY undergo, for any other end but that of finding 
egit. an opportunity to own and rectify my nuitakes : 
ver to as I would be ready to do upon the call of the 
hae meaneſt adverſary, Upon which occaivou I hail 
„ with take leave to add a few words. 
11d 10- I flattered myſelf laſt Thurſday from the nature 
nd ne: of my ſubject, and the inoffenſive manner“ I handled 
h im- it, that J ſhould have one week's refpite from thote 
zothing Wi mercileſs pens, whoſe ſeverity will ſome time break 
ny {yi my heart: but I am deceived, and find them more 
practie violent than ever. They charge me with two 
0's Re-. lies, and a blunder. The firſt lie is a truth, that 
ch diff 


And the inoffenfive manner I handled iti a mole of ſpecch un- 
$ammatical, it ought to be — in which J handed it. 


Al N 2 Gulſcard 
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Guiſcard was invited over: but it is of no conſe. 
quence. I do not tax it as a fault; ſuch fort of 
men have often been ſerviceable : I only blamed 
the indiſcretion of raiſing a profligate abbot, x 
the firſt ſtep, to a heutenant general and colo- 
nel of a regiment of horſe, without ſtaying 
{ome reaſonable time, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 
until he had given ſome proofs of his fidelity, 
as well as of that intereſt and credit he pre- 
tended to have in his country. But that is ſaid 
to be another lie; for he was a papiſt, and 
could not have a regiment: however this other lie 
is a truth too; for a reigment he had, and paid 
by us, to his agent Monſieur le Bas for his uſe. 
The third is a blunder; that I ſay Guiſcard's de- 
ſign was againſt Mr. ſecretary St. John, and yet my 
reaſonings upon it are as if it were perſonally againſt 
Mr. Harley. But I ſay no ſuch thing, and my rea- 
ſonings are juſt. I relate only what Guiſcard fad 
in Newgate, becauſe it was a particularity the rer 
der might be curious to know, and accordingly it 
lies in a paragraph by itſelf, after my reflections; 
but I never meant to be anſwerable for what Guiſ⸗ 
card ſaid, or thought it of weight enough for me 
to draw conclufions thence, when I had the ad- 
dreſs of both houſes to direct me better; where 
it is expreſsly ſaid, that Mr. Harley's fidelity to hc 
majeſty, and zeal for her ſervice, have drawn upon 
him the hatred of all the abettors of popery and 
faction. This is what I believe, and what I ſhal 


Mek o. 
; | But, 
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But, alas! theſe are not the paſſages which have 
raiſed ſo much fury againſt me. One or two miſ- 
takes in facts of no importance, or a ſingle blunder, 
would not have provoked them; they are not ſo 
tender of my reputation as a writer. All their 
outrage is occaſioned by thoſe paſlages in that pa- 
per, which they do not in the leaſt pretend to an— 
ſwer, and with the utmoſt reluctancy are forced 
to mention. They take abundance of pains to 
clear Guiſcard from a deſign againſt Mr. Harlcy's 
life : but offer not one argument to clear their other 
friends, who in the buſineſs of Greg were equally 
guilty of the ſame deſign againſt the ſame perſon ; 
whoſe tongues were very ſwords, and whoſe pen- 
knives were axes. 


NUMBER XXXIV. 
Thurſday, March 29, 1711. 


— Sunt hic etiam ſua praemia laudi; 


il 
Sunt lachrymae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
ne 
See 
0. 


The palm that virtue yields! in ſcenes like theſe 
We trace humanity, and man with man 


Related by the kindred ſenſe of woe. 


Begin to be heartily weary of my employment 
as Examiner; which I with the miniſtry would 
conſider with half ſo much concern as I do, and 


N 3 aſſigu 
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aſſign me ſome other, with leſs pains, and a pen- 
tion. There may ſoon be a vacancy either on the 
bench, in the revenue, or the army, and I am 
equally qualified for each; but this trade of exa- 
mining. I apprehend, may at one time or other go 
near to tour my temper, I did lately propoſe, that 
ſome of thoſe ingenious pens, which are engaged 
on the other ſide, might he employed to ſucceed 
me; and I undertook to bring them over for t'o- 
ther crown: but it was anſwered, that thoſe gen- 
tlemen do much better ſervice in the ſtations where 
they are. It was added, that abundance of aby- 
ſes yet remained to be laid open to the world, 
which I had often promiſed to do, but was too 
much diverted by other ſubjects that came into my 
head. Og the other fide, the advice of ſome 
triends, and the threats of many enemies, have 
put me upon conſidering, what would become of 
me, if times ſhould alter: this I have done very 
maturely, and the reſult is, that Jam in no man- 
ner of pain. I grant that what I have ſaid upon 
occaſion, concerning the late men in power, may 
be called ſatire by ſome unthinking people, as long 
as that faction is down; but if ever they come into 
play again, I muſt give them warning before- hand, 
that 1 all expect to be a favourite, and that thoſe 
pretended advocates of theirs will be pilloried for 
libellers. For, I appeal to any man, whether | 
cver charged that party, or its leaders, with one 
iingle action or deſign, which (if we may judge 
by their former practices) they will not openly 
profeſs, be Pr aud of, and (cor: up for merit when they 

come 
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come again to the head of affairs? I ſaid, they 
were infolent to the Querx : will they not value 
themſelves upon that, as an argument to prove 
them bold affertors of the people's liberty? I at- 
firmed, they were againſt a peace; will they be 
angry with me for ſetting forth the refinements of 
their politicks, in purſuing the only method left 
to preſerve them in power? I ſaid, they had in- 
volved the nation in debts, and engroſſed much of 
its money : they go beyond me, and boaſt they 
have got it all, and the credit too. I have urged 
the probability of their intending great alterations 
in religion and government : if they deftroy both 
at their next coming, will they not reckon my 
foretelling it rather as a pancegyrick than an affront? 
I faid, they had formerly a deſign againſt Mr. 
Harley's life: if they were now in power, would 
they not immediately cut off his head, and thank 
me for juſtifying the ſincerity of their intentions ? 
In ſhort, there is nothing I ever ſaid of thoſe wor- 
thy patriots, which may not be as well excuſed : 
therefore, as ſoon as they reſume their places, I 
poſitively deſign to put in my claim; and I think, 
may do it with a better grace than many of that 
| party, who now make their court to the preſent 
miniſtry, I know two or three great men, at 
whole levees you may daily obſerve a ſcore of the 
moſt forward faces, which every body is afhamed 
of, except thoſe who wear them. But, I conceive, 
my pretenſions will be upon a very difterent foot. 
Let me offer a parallel caſe : ſuppoſe king Charles 
be firſt had entirely ſubdued the rebels at Naſeby, 

N 4 --auJ 
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and reduced the kingdom to his obedience : who. 
ever had gone about to reaſon from the former con- 
duct of thoſe ſaints, that if the victory had fallen 
on their fide, they would have murdered their 
prince, deſtroyed monarchy and the church, anq 
made the king's party compound for their eſtates 
as delinquents, would have been called a falſe un- 
charitable libeller, by thoſe very perſons, who af. 
terwards gloried in all this, and called it the work 
of the Lord, when they happencd to ſucceed. I re- 
member there was a perſon fined and impriſoned 
for ſcandalum magnatum, becauſe he ſaid the duke 
of York was a papiſt : but when that prince came 
to be king, and made open profeſſion of his reli- 
gion, he had the juſtice immediately to releaſe his 
priſoner, who in his opinion had put a compliment 
upon him, and not a reproach : and therefore co- 
lonel Titus, who had warmly afferted the ſame 
thing in parliament, was made a privy counſellor. 
By this rule, if that, which for ſome politic 
reaſons is now called ſcandal upon the late miniſtry, 
proves one day to be only an abſtract of ſuch a cha- 
racter as they will aſſume and be proud of, I think 
I may fairly offer my pretenſions, and hope for 
their favour: and lam the more confirmed in this 
notion, by what I have obſerved in thoſe papers 
that come out weekly againſt the Examiner. The 
authors are perpetually telling me of my ingratt- 
tude to my matters ; that I blunder and betray the 
cauſe ; and write with more bitterneſs againſt thoſe 
wao hire me, than againſt the whigs. Now I took 
all this at firſt only for ſo many ſtrains of wat, and 
pretty 
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pretty paradoxes, to divert the reader; but, u pon fare 
ther thinking, I find they are ſerious. I imagined I 
had complimented the preſent miniſtry for their du- 
tiful behaviour to the QukEEN, for their love of the 
old conſtitution 1n church and ſtate, for their gene- 
coity and juſtice, and for their defire of a ſpeedy 
honourable peace; but it ſeems I am miſtaken, 
and they reckon all this for ſatire, becauſe it is di- 
rectly contrary to the practice of all thoſe whom 
they ſet up to defend, and utterly againſt all their 
notions of a good miniſtry. Therefore I cannot 
but think they have reaſon on their ſide : for, ſup- 
poſe I ſhould write the charaQter of an honeſt, a 
religious, and a learned man; and ſend the firſt to 
Newgate, the ſecond to the Grecian coffce-houſe, 
and the laſt to White's ; would they not all paſs 
for ſatires, and juſtly enough, among the compa- 
nies to whom they were ſent ? 

Having therefore employed ſeveral papers in ſuch 
fort of panegyrick, and but very few on what they 
[underſtand to be fatires, I ſhall henceforth upon 
occaſion be more liberal of the latter; of which 
they are likely to have a taſte in the remainder of 
this preſent paper. 

Among all- the advantages which the king- 
dom has received by the late change of miniſtry, 
the greateſt muſt be allowed to be the calling of 
„che preſent parliament upon the diſſolution of the 
e at. It is acknowledged, that this excellent aſ- 
e embly has entirely recovered the honour of par- 
k ments, which had been unhappily proſtituted 
d Wor ſome years yy: by the factious proceedings 
J of 
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of an unnatural majority, in concert with a moſt 
corrupt adminiſtration. It is plain by the preſent 
choice of members, that the electors of England, 
when left to themſelves, do rightly underſtand 
their true intereſt. The moderate whigs begin to 
be convinced, that we have been all this while in 
wrong hands, and that things are now as they 
ſhould be. And as the preſent houſe of common; 
1s the beſt repreſentative of the nation that has ever 
been ſummoned in our memories, fo they have ta- 
ken care in their firſt ſeſſion, by that noble bill of 
qualification *, that future parliaments ſhould be 
compoled of landed men; and our properties lie no 
more at the mercy of thoſe who have none them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt only what is tranſient or imagi- 
nary. If there be any gratitude in poſterity, the 
memory of this aſſembly will be always celebrated; 
if otherwiſe, at leaſt we, who ſhare in the bleſſings 
they derive to us, ought with grateful hearts to 
acknowledge them. 

I deſign in ſome following papers to draw up a 
liſt (for J can do no more) of the great things this 
parliament has already performed ; the many abu- 
ſes they have detected; their Juſtice in deciding 
elections without regard to party; their chearful. 
neſs and addreſs in raiſing ſupplies for the war, 
and at the ſame time providing for the nation 3 
debts; their duty to the QUEEN, and their kind- 
neſs to the church. In the mean time, I cannot } 
forbear mentioning two particulars, which in m 


*The quzlification required by this act is ſome eſtate in land, either 
in poſicftion or Ceriaia reverſion. See N 44. 


opi- 
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opinion do diſcover in ſome meaſure the temper of 
the preſent parliament, and bear analogy to thoſe 
paſſages related by Plutarch in the lives of certain 
great men; which, as himſelf obſerves, although 
they be not of actions which make any great noiſe 
| or figure in hiſtory, yet give more light into the 
characters of perſons, than we could receive from 
an account of their moſt renowned atchievements. 
Something like this may be obſerved, from two 
late inſtances of decency and good nature in that 
illuſtrious aſſembly I am ſpeaking of. The firſt 

| was, when, after that inhuman attempt upon Mr. 
Harley, they were pleaſed to vote an addreſs to the 
Queen, wherein they expreſs their utmoſt deteſta- 

| tion of the fact, their high eſteem and great con- 
cern for that able miniſter, and juſtly impute his 
misfortunes to that zeal for her majeſty's ſervice, 
which had drawn upon him the hatred of all the 

| abettors of popery and faction. I dare affirm that 
lo diſtinguiſhing a mark of honour and good-will, 
from ſuch a parliament, was more acceptable to a 
perſon of Mr. Harley's generous nature, than the 
moſt bountiful grant that was ever yet made to a 
ſubje ; as her majeſty's anſwer, filled with gra- 
cious expreſſions in his favour, adds more to his 
real glory, than any titles ſhe could beſtow. The 
prince, and repreſentatives of the whole kingdom, 
join in their concern for ſo important a life ; theſe 
are the true rewards of virtue; and this is the com- 
merce between noble ſpirits, in a coin, Which the 
giyer knows where to beſtow, and the reciver how 
to 
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to value, although neither avarice nor ambition 
would be able to comprehend its worth. 

The other inſtance I intend to produce of decen. 
cy and good-nature in the preſent houſe of com. 
mons, relates to their moſt worthy ſpeaker *; 
who having Þ unfortunately loſt his eldeſt ſon, the 
aſſembly, moved with a generous pity for ſo ſenfi. 
ble an affliction, adjourned themſelves for a week, 
that ſo good a ſervant of the publick might have 
fome 1nterval to wipe away a father's tears. And 
indeed that gentleman has too juſt an occaſion for 
his grief, by the death of a ſon, who had already 
acquired ſo great a reputation for every amiable 
quality, and who might have lived to be ſo great 
an honour and an ornament to his ancient family, 

Before I conclude, I muſt defire one favour of 
the reader; that when he thinks it worth his 
while to peruſe any paper written againſt the Ex- 
aminer, he will not form his judgement by any 
mangled quotation out of it, which he finds in fuch 
papers, but be ſo juſt as to read the paragraph reter- 
red to, which I am confident will be found a ſufficient 
anſwer to all that ever thoſe papers can object : at 
leaſt I have ſeen above fifty of them, and never yct 
obſerved one ſingle quotation tranſcribed with com- 
mon candour, 


* Wiltam Bromley, eſq. | 
' + Who having &c— Better thus—upon whoſe having unfortunate'y 
Joſt h's eldeſt ſon, the aſſembly &c. As in the other way, who ſecms 0 


dela nominative referring to no verb. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER XXXV. 
Thurſday, April 5, 1711. 


Nullo ſuo peccato impediantur, quo minus alterius peccata de- 
monſtrare poſſint. 


No fauit or crime in themſelves, hinders them from 
| ſearching into, and pointing out the faults of others. 


Have been conſidering the old conſtitution of 
this kingdom ; comparing it with the monar- 
chies and republicks whereof we meet ſo many ac- 
counts in ancient ſtory, and with thoſe at preſent 
in moſt parts of Europe. I have conſidered our 
religion, eſtabliſhed here by the legiſlature ſoon 
after the Reformation. I have likewiſe examined 
| the genius and diſpoſition of the people under that 
| reaſonable freedom they poſſeſs. Then I have 
turned my reflections upon thoſe two great divi- 
ſions of whig and tory, (which ſome way or other 
take in the whole kingdom) with the principles 
they both profeſs, as well as thoſe wherewith they 
| reproach one another. From all this, I endeavour 
to determine, from which fide her preſent majeſty 
may reaſonably hope for moſt ſecurity to her per- 
lon and government; and to which, the ought in 
prudence to truſt the adminiſtration of her affairs. 
If theſe two rivals were really no more than par- 
ties, according to the common acceptation of the 
word, I ſhould agree with thoſe politicians, who 
tink a prince deſcends from his dignity, by put- 


ting 
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ting himſelf at the head of either; and that Ji, 
wiſeſt courſe is to keep them in a balance, raiſing 
or depreſſing either, as it beſt ſuits with his b 
figns. But when the viſible intereſt of his crowy 
and kingdom hes on one ſide ; and when the othe 
is but a faction, raiſed and ſtreugthened by inci. 
dents and intrigues, and by deceiving the people 
with falſe repreſentations of things; he ought in 
prudence, to take the firſt opportunity of opening 
his ſubjects eyes, and declaring himſelf in favour of 
thoſe, who are for preſerving the ciil and religi- 
ous rights of the nation, wherewith his own arc 
ſo interwoven. 

This was certainly our caſe : for J do not tak: 
the heads, advocates, and followers of the whig: 
to make up, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a national party; be. 
ing patched up of heterogeneous, inconfiſtent parts, 
whom“ nothing ſerved to unite, but* the con: 
mon intereſt of ſharing in the ſpoil and plunder of 
the people; their preſent dread of their adverſi- 
ries, by whom they +'apprehended to be called to a 
account; and that general conſpiracy of endeavovr- 
ing to overturn the church and ſtate, which, how: 
ever, if they could have compaſſed, they would cer- 
tainly have fallen out among themſelves, aud 
broke in pieces, as their predeceſſors did after the 
deſtroyed the monarchy and religion. For, how 
could a whis, who is againſt all diſcipline, agre: 


* Inſtead of com it ſhould haves been, which as referring more imme. 
mediately to par!y. 

It ſhould be — by whom they apprehended they ſhould be cal led t2 
an account.“ 


7 | with 
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with a preſbyterian, who carries it higher than the 
papiſts themſelves? How could a Socinian adjuſt his 
models to either ? or how could any of theſe cement 
| with a deiſt, or free-thinker, when they came to 
conſult upon points of faith ? Neither would they 
have agreed better in their ſyſtems of government; 
where ſome would have been for a king under the 
limitations of a duke of Venice; others for a Dutch 
republick : a third party for an ariſtocracy ; and moſt 
of all for ſome new fabrick of their own contriving. 

But, however, let us conſider them as a party, 
and under thoſe general tenets wherein they agreed, 
and which they publickly owned, without charg- 
ing them with any that they pretend to deny. 
Then, let us examine thoſe principles of the to- 
ries, which their adverſaries allow them ts profeſs, 
| and do not pretend to tax them with any actions 
contrary to thoſe profeſſions : after which, let the 
reader judge which of theſe two parties a prince has 
| moſt to fear; and whether her majeſty did not con- 
ſider the eaſe, the ſafety, and dignity of her perſon, 
| the ſecurity of her crown, and the tranſmiſſion of 
monarchy to her proteſtant ſucceſſors, when ſhe 
put-her affairs into the .preſent hands, | 

daf poſe the matter were now entire; the QUEEN 
to make her choice; and for that end ſhould 
order the principles on both {ſides to be fairly laid 
before her. Firſt, I conceive the whigs would 
grant, that they have naturally no very great ve- 
neration for crowned heads ; that they allow the 
perſon of the prince, may, upon many occaſions, be | 
relrſted by arms; and that they do not condemn . 
. the 
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the war raiſed againſt king Charles the firſt, 9. 
| own it to be a rebellion, although they would be 
thought to blame his murder. They do not thin! 
the prerogative to be yet ſufficiently limited; and 
have therefore taken care (as a particular mark of 
their veneration for the illuſtrious houſe of Hang. 
ver) to clip it ſtill cloſer againſt the next reign; 
which, conſequently, they would be glad to ſee dont 
in the preſent : not to mention, that the majority 
of them, if it were put to the vote, would alloy 
that they prefer a commonwealth before a mo- 
narchy. As to religion; their univerſal undit. 
puted maxim is, that it ought to make no diſ- 
tinction at all among proteſtants; and in the 
word proteſtant, they include ery body who i: 
not a papiſt, and who will by an oath give ſe. 
curity to the government. Union in diſcipline and 
doctrine, the offenſive ſin of ſchiſm, the notion 
of a church and a hierarchy, they laugh at, a 
foppery, cant, and prieftcraft. They ſec no 
neceſſity at all that there ſhould be a national 
faith ; and what we uſually call by that name 
they only ſtyle the religion of the magiſtrate. 
Since the diſſenters and we agree in the main, 
why ſhould the difference of a few ſpeculative 
points, or modes of dreſs, incapacitate them from 
ſerving their prince and country, in a juncture, 
when we ought to have all hands up againſt the 
common enemy? and why ſhould they be forced 
to take the ſacrament from our clergy's hands, and 


in our poſture ; or indeed why compelled to te 
ceive 
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ceive it at all, when they take an employment 
which has nothing to do with religion ? 

Theſe are the notions which moſt of that party 
avow, and which they do not endeavour to dif- 
guiſe or ſet off with falſe colours, or complain of 
being miſrepreſented abont. I have here placed 
them on purpoſe in the ſame light, which them- 
ſelves do in the very apologies they make for what 
we accuſe them of; and how inviting even theſe 
do&rines are for ſuch a monarch to cloſe with, as 
our law both ſtatute and common underſtands a 
king of England to be, let others decide. But 
then, if to theſe we ſhould add other opinions, 
which moſt of their own writers juſtify, and which 
their univerſal practice has given a ſanction to; 
they are no more than what a prince might reaſon- 
ably expect, as the natural conſequence of thoſe 
avowed principles. For, when ſuch perſons are at 
the head of affairs, the low opinion they have of 
princes, will certainly lead them to violate that 
reſpe& they ought to * bear; and at the ſame time 
their own want of duty to their ſovereign, is 
largely made up, by exacting greater ſubmiſſions 
to themſelves, from their fellow- ſubjects; it be- 
ing indiſputably true, that the ſame principle of 
pride and ambition, makes a man treat his equals 
with infolence, in the ſame proportion, as he af- 
fronts his ſuperiors; as both prince and people 
have ſufficiently felt from the late miniſtry. 

Then, from their confefled notions of religion, 
as above related, I ſee no reaſon to wonder, why 
It ſhould be — they ovght to bear „hem. 


Vor. III. O -- they 
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they countenanced not only all forts of diffenters, 
but the ſeveral gradations of free-thinkers among 
us, all which are openly enrolled in their party; not 
why they were ſo very averſe from the preſent 
eſtabliſhed form of worſhip, which, by preſcrib. 
ing obedience to princes from the topick of con- 
ſcience, would be ſure to thwart all their ſchemg 
of innovation. 

One thing I might add, as another acknoy. 
ledged maxim in that party, and in my opinion az 
dangerous to the conſtitution as any I have men- 
tioned ; I mean, that of preferring on all occaſion 
the monied intereſt before the landed ; which they 
were ſo far from denying, that they would gravy 
debate the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of it ; and at 
the rate they went on, might in a little time hay 
found a majority of repreſentatives, fitly qualifet 
to lay thoſe heavy burdens on the reſt of the nx 
tion, which themſelves would not touch with one 
of their fingers. 

However, to deal impartially, there are ſom: 
motives, which might compel a prince under ti 
neceſſity of affairs to deliver himſelf over to tut 
party. They were ſaid to poſſeſs the great bulk d 
caſh, and conſequently of credit, in the nation; 
and the heads of them had the reputation of prefid 
ing over thoſe ſocieties, who have the great direCuu! 
of both ; ſo that all applications for loans to tis 
public ſervice, upon any emergency, muſt be mak 
through them; and it might prove highly danger 
ous to diſoblige them, becauſe in that caſe it wi 


not to be doubted, that they would be obſtinit 
al 
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and malicious, ready to obſtruct all affairs, not 
only by ſhutting their own purſes, but by endea- 
vouring to ſink credit, although with ſome preſent 
imaginary loſs to themſelves, only to ſhew it was 
a creature of their own. 

From this ſummary of whig principles and diſ- 
poſitions, we find what a prince may reaſonably 
fear and hope from that party. Let us now very 
briefly conſider the doctrines of the tories, which 
their adverſaries will not diſpute. As they prefer 
a well · regulated monarchy before all other forms 
of government, ſo they think it next to impoſſible 
to alter that inſtitution here, without involving 
our whole iſland in blood and deſolation. They 
believe that the prerogative of a ſovereign, ought 
at leaſt to be held as ſacred and inviolable as the 
rights of his people; if only for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe, without a due ſhare of power, he will not 
be able to protect them. They think, that by 
many known laws of this realm, both ſtatute 
and common, neither the perſon, nor lawful 
authority of the prince, ought upon any pretence 
whatſoever to be reſiſted or diſobeyed. Their ſen- 
timents in relation to the church are known enough, 
and will not be controverted, being juſt the reverſe 
to what I have delivered as the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the whigs upqn that article. 

But here I muſt likewiſe deal impartially too; 


and add one principle as a characteriſtick of the 


tories, which has much diſcouraged ſome princes 
from making uſe of them in a Hirt. Give the whigs 
O 2 but 
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but power enough to inſult their ſovereign, en- 
groſs his favours to themſelves, and to oppreſs and 
plunder their fellow-ſubjeQs; they preſently gro 
into good humour and good language towards the 
crown ; profeſs they will ſtand by it with their 
lives and fortunes ; and whatever rudeneſſes they 
may be guilty of in private, yet they aſſure th 
world that there never was fo gracious a monarch, 
But to the ſhame of the tories it muſt be confeſſed, 
that nothing of all this has been ever obſerved in 
them; in or out of favour, you ſee no alteration, 
farther than a little chearfulneſs or cloud in their 
countenances; the higheſt employments can addno- 
thing to their loyalty ; but their behaviour to their 
prince, as well as their expreſſions of love and duty, 
are in all conditions exactly the ſame. 

Having thus impartially ſtated the avowed Pritt 
ciple of whig and tory, let the reader determine 
as he pleaſes, to which of theſe two a wiſe prince 
may, with moſt ſafety to himſelf and the publick, 
truſt his perſon and his affairs: and whether it 
were raſhneſs or prudence in her majeſty, to mak: 
thoſe changes in the miniſtry, which have bee 
ſo highly extolled by ſome, and condemned by 
others. 


NUMBER XXXVL 
Thurſday, April 12, 171. 

ö Tres ſpect es tam diſſimiles, tria talia texta, 

Una dies dedit exitio 


uch different forms of various threads combin'd, 
M dhe day ay fins in common ruin niche 


TWRITE this paper 85 the ſake of the diſſen- 
ters, whom I take to be the moſt ſpreading 
branch of the whig party, that profeſſes Chriſtia- 
nity; and the only one that ſeems to be zealous 
for any particular ſyſtem of it; the bulk of thoſe 
we call the low-church, being generally indifferent 
and undetermined in that point; and the other ſub- 
diviſions having not yet taken either the Old or 
New Teſtament into their ſcheme. By the diſ- 
{enters therefore it will eaſily be underſtood that I 
mean the preſbyterians, as they include the ſects 
of anabaptiſts, independents, and others, which 
have been melted down into them ſince the Reſto» 
ration. This ſect, in order to make itſelf national, 
having gone ſo far as to raiſe a rebellion, murder 
their king, deſtroy monarchy and the church, was a 
| afterwards broken in pieces by its own diviſions ; 
which made way for the king's return from his 

exile. However the zealous among them did ſtill 

entertain hopes of recovering the dominion of 

x whereof I have read a remarkable paſlage | 

O 3 in 
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in a book publiſhed about the year 1661, and 
written by one of their own ſide. As one of the 
regicides was going to his execution, a friend 
aſked him, whether he thought the cauſe would 
revive ? He anſwered, The cauſe is in the boſom 
of Chriſt ; and as ſure as Chriſt roſe from the dead, 
ſo ſure will the cauſe revive alſo. And therefore 
the nonconformiſts were ſtrictly watched, and 
reſtrained by-penal laws, during the reign of king 
Charles the ſecond ; the court and kingdom look- 
ing on them as a faction, ready to join in any 
deſign againſt the government iu church or ſtate. 
And ſurely this was reaſonable enough, while fo 
many continued alive wha had vated, and fought, 
and preached againſt both, and gave no proof that 
they had changed their principles. The noncon- 
formiſts were then, exactly upon the ſame foot 
with our nonjurors now, whom we double- tar, 
forbid their conventicles, and keep under hatches, 
without thinking ourſelves poſſeſſed with a perſe- 
cuting fpirit z becauſe we. know they want no- 
thing but the power to ruin us. This, in my 
opinion, ſhould altogether ſilence the diflenters 
complaints of perſecution under king: Charles the 
ſecond ; or make them ſhew us wherein they dif 
fered at that time, from what our Jacobites are now. 
Their inclinations: to the church were ſoon dif 
coyered, when king James the ſecond ſucceeded 
to the crown; with whom they unanimouſly joined 
in its ruin, to reyenge themſelyes for that reſtrailt 
they had moſt juſtly ſuffered in the foregoing 
feign ; not from the perſecuting temper of the 
clergy, 
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clergy, as their clamours would ſuggeſt, but the 
nce and caution of the legiſlature. The ſame 
indulgence againſt law was made uſe of by them 
and the papiſts; and they amicably employed their 
power, as in defence of one common :ntereſt. 
But the Revolution happening ſoon after, ſerved 
to waſh away the memory of the rebellion ; upon 
which, the run againſt popery was no doubt as juſt 
and ſeaſonable, as that of fanaticiſm after the 
Reſtoration : and the dread of popery being then 
our lateſt danger, and conſequently the moſt freſh 
upon our ſpirits, all mouths were open againſt 
that; the diſſenters were rewarded with an indul- 
gence by law ; the rebellion and king's murder were 
now no longer a reproach ; the former wasonlya civil 
war, and whoever durſt call it a rebellion, was a Jaco- 
bite and friend to France. This was the more unex- 
pected, becauſe, the Revolution being wholly brought 
about by church of England hands, they hoped 
one good conſequence of it would be, the relieving 
us from the encroachments of diſſenters, as well 
as thoſe of papiſts; ſince both had equally confe- 
derated towards our ruin; and therefore, when 
the crown was new ſettled, it was hoped at leaſt 
that the reſt of the conſtitution would be reſtored. 
But this affair took a very different turn: the diſ- 
ſenters had Juſt made a ſhift to ſave a tide, and 
join with the prince of Orange, when they found 
all was deſperate with their protector king James; 
and obſerving a party then forming againſt the 
old principles in church and ſtate, under the name 
of hig and low-churchmen, they liſted them- 
3b; 0 4 ſelves 
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ſelves of it, where they have ever ſince continued, 
It is, therefore, upon the foot they now are, 
that I would apply myſelf to them, and defire 
they would conſider the different circumſtances at 
preſent, from what they were under when they 
began their deſigns againſt the church and monar. 
by chy, about ſeventy years ago. At that junQure 
they made up the body of the party; and whoſo- 
ever joined with them from principles of revenge, 
diſcontent, ambition, or love of change, were all 
forced to ſhelter under their denomination ; united 
heartily in the pretences of a farther and purer 
reformation in religion, and of advancing the great 
work (as the cant was then) that God was about 
to do in theſe nations; received the. ſyſtems of 
doctrine and diſcipline preſcribed by the Scots, and 
readily took the covenant ; ſo that there appeared 
no diviſion among them, till after the common 
enemy was ſubdued. | 
But now their caſe is quite otherwiſe : and! 
can hardly think it worth being of a party, upon 
the terms they have been received of late years, 
For, ſuppoſe the whole faction ſhould at length 
ſucceed in their deſign of deſtroying the church; 
are they ſo weak to imagine, that the new mo- 
deling of religion would be put into their hands! 
would their brethren, the low-churchmen and 
free-thinkers, ſubmit to their diſcipline, their f- 
+ nods, or their claſſes ; and divide the lands of bi- 
' ſhops, or deans and chapters, among them? how 
can they help obſerving, that their allies, inſtead 
"or: pretending more ſanctity than other men, are 


ſome of them for leveling all religion, and by 
re 
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reſt far aboliſhing it ? Is it not manifeſt, that they 

have been treated by their confederates exactly af- 
ter the ſame manner as they were by king: James 
the ſecond ; made inſtruments to ruin the church; 
not for their own ſakes, but, under a pretended 
project of univerſal freedom in opinion, to advance 
the dark deſigns of thoſe who employ them ? for, 


| excepting the antumonarchical principle, and a few 


falſe notions about liberty, I ſee but little agree- 
ment between them; and even in theſe, I believe, 
it would be impoſſible to contrive a frame of go- 
vernment that would pleaſe them all, if they had 
it now in their power to try. But however, to 
be ſure the preſbyterian inſtitution would never 
obtain. For, ſuppoſe they ſhould, in imitation of 
their predeceſſors, propoſe to have no king but our 
Saviour CHRtsT ; the whole clan of free-thinkers 
would immediately object and refuſe his authority. 
Neither would their low-church brethren uſe them 
better, as well knowing what enemies they are to 
that doctrine of unlimited toleration, wherever 
they are ſuffered to preſide. So that upon the 
whole, I do not ſee, as their preſent circumſtances 


ſtand, where the diſſenters can find better quarter 


than from the church of England. 


| Beſides, I leave it to their conſideration, whe- 
ther, with all their zeal againſt the church, they 
ought not to ſhew a little decency ; and how far 
it confifts with their reputation to act in concert 


with ſuch confederates. It was reckoned a very in- 
famous proceeding in the preſent moſt chriſtian 
ling, to aſſiſt the Turk againſt the emperor: po- 

licy 
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licy and reaſons of ſtate were not allowed ſufficient 
excuſes, for taking part with an infidel againſt 3 
believer. It is one of the diſſenters quarrels again 
the church, that ſhe is not enough reformed from 
popery ; yet they boldly entered into a league with 
papiſts and a popiſh prince to deſtroy her. They 
profeſs much ſanctity, and object againſt the wicked 
lives of ſome of our members ; yet they have been 
long, and ſtill continue, in ſtrict combination with 
libertines and atheiſts to contrive our ruin. What 
if tlie Jews ſhould multiply, and become a formi. 
dable party among us? Would the diſſenters join 
in alliance with them likewiſe, becauſe they agree 
already in ſome general principles, and becauſe the 
Jews are allowed to be a ſtiff- necked and rebellious 
people? | 

It is' the part of wiſe men to conceal their pal. 
ſions, when they are not in circumſtances of ex- 
erting them to purpoſe: the arts of getting powet, 
and preſerving indulgence, are very different. Far 
the former, the reaſonable hopes of the- diflenter 
ſeem to be at an end; their comrades, the whip 
and free-thinkers, are juſt in a condition proper tobe 
forſaken ; and the parliament, as well as the body 
of the people, will be deluded no longer. - Beſides, 
it ſometimes happens for a cauſe to be exhauſted 
and worn out, as that of the whigs in general ſeem 
at preſent to be: the nation had felt enough df 
it, It is as vain to hope reſtoring t that decayed ut 


* fomer rimes happens for a cauſe to le exhauſted &c, A vulgar 


grammatical idiom ; it ſhould be it ſometimes "— that a cauſe! 
gxhavſicd, Ge | | 
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tereſt; as for a man of ſixty to talk of entering on 
a new ſcene of life, that is only proper for youth 
and vigour. New circumſtances and new men 
muſt ariſe, as well as new occaſions, which are not 
likely to happen in our time. So that the diſſenters 
have no game left at preſent, but to ſecure their 
indulgence : in order to which, I will be ſo bold 
as to offer them ſome advice. 

Firſt, That until ſome late proceedings are a little 
forgot, they would take care not to provoke, by any 
violence of tongue or pen, ſo great a majority as there 
is now againſt them; nor keep up any longer that 
combination with their broken allies ; but diſperſe 
themſelves, and lie dormant againſt ſome better 
opportunity. I have ſhewn they. could have got 
no advantage, if the late party had prevailed ; and 
they will certainly loſe- none by its fall, unleſs 
through their own fault. They pretend a mighty 
veneration for the QUEEN ; let them give proof 
of it by quitting the ruined intereſt of thoſe who 
have uſed her ſo ill; and by a due reſpect to the 
perſons ſhe is pleaſed to truſt at preſent with her 
affairs. When they can no longer hope to govern, 
when ſtruggling can do them no good, and may 
poſſibly hurt them, what is left, but to be ſilent 
and paſſives? 

Secondly, Althovgh: there be no law (beſide 
that of God Almighty) againſt occaſional confor- 
mity, it would be. prudence in the diflenters to 
uſe it as tenderly as they can: for, beſide the iu fa- 
mous hypoeriſy of the thing itſelf, too frequent 
PR would perhaps make a remedy neceffary. . 


And 
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And after all they have ſaid to juſtify themſelves in 
this point, it ſtill continues hard to conceive, hoy 
thoſe conſciences can pretend to be ſcrupulous, 
upon which an employment has mote power, thay 
the love of unity. 

In the laſt place, I am humbly of opinion, that 
the diflenters would do well to drop that leflon they 
have learned from their directors, of affecting to be 
under horrible apprehenſions, that the tories are 
in the intereſt of the pretender, and would be 
ready to embrace the firſt opportunity of inviting 
him over. It is with the worſt grace in the world 
that they offer to join in the cry upon this article: 
as if thoſe, who alone ſtood in the gap againſt all 
the encroachment of popery and arbritary power, 
are not more likely to keep out both, than a ſet 
of ſchiſmaticks; who, to gratify their ambition 
and revenge, did, by the meaneſt compliances 
encourage and ſpirit up that unfortunate prince, 
to fall upon ſuch meaſures, as muſt at laſt have 
ended 1 in the ruin of our 2 18 and religion. 


P. 8. 1wiſh thoſe who give themſelves the trou- 
ble to write to the Examiner, would confider 
whether what they ſend be proper for ſuch a ps 
per to take notice of. I had one letter laſt week, 

8 Written as I ſuppoſe by à divine, to deſire | 
would offer ſome reaſons againſt a bill now be 
fore the parliament for aſcertaining the tithe al 
hops; from which the writer apprehends greil 
damage to the clergy, eſpecially the poorer vi 
Cars. If it be as he ſays, (and he ſeems to 
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argue very reaſonably upon it) the convocation 
now ſitting will, no doubt, upon due applica- 
tion, repreſent the matter to the houſe of com- 
mons; and he may expect all juſtice and favour 
from that great body, who have already ap- 
peared ſo tender of their rights. 

A gentleman likewiſe, who has ſent me ſeve- 
ral letters relating to perſonal hardſhips he re- 
ceived from ſome of the late miniſtry, is advi- 
ſed to publiſh a narrative of them, they being 
too large, and not proper for this paper. 


NUMBER XXXVII. 
Thurſday, April 19, 1711. 


Semper cauſae eventorum magis movent quam ipſa eventa. 


We arealways more moved at the cauſes of events, than 
at the events themſelves, 


AM glad to obſerve that ſeveral among the 
whigs have begun very much to change their 
language of late. The ſtyle is now among the 
reaſonable part of them, when they meet a man, 
in buſineſs, or a member of parliament ; well, 
gentlemen, if you go on as you have hitherto done, 
we ſhall no longer have any pretence to complain: 
they find, it ſeems, that there have been yet no 
overtures made to bring in the pretender, nor any 
preparatory ſteps towards it. They read no en- 


llaving votes, nor bills brought in to endanger the 
ſubject. 
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ſubject. The indulgence to ſcrupulous conſcience; 
is again confirmed from the (throne, inviolahly 
preſerved, and not the leaſt whiſper offered 5 
may affect it. All care is taken to ſupport the 
war; ſupplies chearfully granted, and funds res. 
dily ſubſcribed to, in ſpight of the little arts made 
uſe of to diſcredit them. The juſt reſentments of 
ſome, which are laudable in themſelves, and ty 
which, at another juncture, it might be proper to 
give way, have been ſoftened or diverted by the 
calmneſs of others; ſo that, upon the article of 
preſent management, I do not fee how any objec- 
tion of weight can well be raiſed. 

However, our adverſaries ſtill alledge, that this 
great ſucceſs was wholly unexpected, and out of 
all probable view ; that in public affairs we ought 
leaſt of all others to judge by events ; that the at- 
tempt of changing a miniſtry during the difficul. 
ties of a long war, was raſh and inconſiderate; 
that if the Queen were diſpoſed, by her inclins- 
tions, or from any perſonal diſlike, for ſuch 1 
change, it might have been done with more fatety 
in a time of peace; that if it had miſcarried by any 
of thoſe incidents, which in all appearance might 
have intervened, the conſequences would perhap 
have ruined the whole confederacy ; and therefore 
however it has now ſucceeded, the experiment wi 
too dangerous to * try. 

But this is what we can by no means alloy 
them, We never will admit raſhneſs, or chance, 


* It ſhould be — * to be tried. 
to 
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to have produced all this harmony and order. It 

is viſible to the world, that the ſeveral ſteps to- 
wards this change, were ſlowly taken, and with 
the utmoſt caution. The movers obſerved as they 
went on, how matters would bear ; and advanced 
no farther at firſt, than ſo as they might be able 
to ſtop, or go back, if circumſtances were not 
mature. Things were grown to ſuch a height, 
that it was no longer the queſtion, whether a per- 


tory ; much leſs, whether he had merit, or pro- 
per abilities, for what he pretended to: he muſt 
owe his preferment only to the favourites ; and the 
crown was ſo far from nominating, that they 
would not allow it a negative. This the QukkN was 
reſolved no longer to endure ; and began to break 
into their preſcription, by beſtowing one or twoplaces 
of conſequence, without conſulting her ephori, 
after they had fixed them for others, and concluded 
as uſual, that all their buſineſs was to ſignify their 


pleaſure to her majeſty. But, although the perſons 
the QUEEN had choſen, were ſuch, as no objec- 


party, yet the oligarchy took the alarm ; their 


their undoubted rights were violated. All former 
obligations to their ſovereign now became cancelled; 


ſervices, 


] be- 


ſon who aimed at an employment, were a whig or 


tion could well be raiſed againſt upon the ſcore of 


ſovereign authority was, it ſeems, called in queſ- 
tion; they grew into anger and diſcontent, as if 


and they put themſelves upon the foot of the peo- 
ple, who are hardly uſed after the moſt eminent 
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I believe all men, who know any thing in po. 
liticks, will agree, that a prince thus treated hy 
thoſe he has moſt confided in, and perpetually 
loaded with his favours, ought to extricate him. 
ſelf as ſoon as poſſible; and is then only blame. 
able in his choice of time, when he defers one 
minute after it is in his power ; becauſe, from the 
monſtrous encroachments of exorbitant avarice and 
ambition, he cannot tell how long it may conti. 
nue to be ſo. And it will be found, upon en- 
quiring into hiſtory, that moſt of thoſe princes, 
who have been ruined by favourites, have owed 
their misfortune to the negle& of earlier reme- 
dies ; deferring to ſtruggle, until they were quite 
ſunk. | | 

The whigs are every day curſing the ungovern- 
able rage, the haughty pride, and inſatiable cove- 
touſneſs of a certain perſon, as the cauſe of their 
fall; and are apt to tell their thoughts, that one 
ſingle removal might have ſet all things right, 
But the intereſts of that ſingle perſon, were found, 
upon experience, ſo complicated and woven with 
the reſt, by love, by awe, by marriage, by alliance, 
that they would rather confound heaven and earth, 
than diflolve ſuch a union. 

I have always heard and underſtood,” that a king 
of England, poſſeſſed of his peoples hearts, at the 
head of a free parliament, and in full agreement 
with a great majority, made the true figure in ths 
world that ſuch a monarch ought to do; and put: 
ſued the real intereſt of himſelf and his kingdom. 
Will they allow her majeſty to be in thoſe cir 


cumitance 
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cumſtances at preſent? and was it not plain, by 
the addrefles ſent from all parts of the iſland, and 
by the viſible diſpoſition of the people, that ſuch 
a parliament would undoubtedly be choſen? And 
ſo it proved, without the court's uſing any arts to 
influence elections. 

What people then are theſe in a corner, to whom 
the conſtiution muſt truckle ? If the whole nation's 
credit cannot ſupply funds for the war, without 
humble applications from the entire legiſlature to 
a few retailers of money, it 1s high time we 
ſhould ſue for a peace. What new maxims 
are theſe, which neither we nor our forefa- 
thers ever heard of before, and which no wiſe 
inſtitution would ever allow ! muſt our laws from 
henceforward paſs the Bank and Eaſt India com- 
pany, or have their royal aſſent, before they are 
in force 2 _ | 

To hear ſome of thoſe worthy reaſoners talk- 
ing of credit, that ſhe is fo nice, ſo ſqueamiſh, 
| ſo capricious, you would think they were deſcrib- 
ing a lady troubled with vapours or the colick, 
to be removed only by a courſe of ſteel, or ſwal- 
lowing a bullet. By the narrownels of theirthoughts, 
one would imagine they conceived the world to be 
no wider than Exchange alley. It is probable 
| they may have ſuch a ſickly dame among them; 
and it is well if ſhe has no worſe diſeaſes, conſidering 
what hands ſhe paſſes through. But the national 
credit is of another complexion ; of ſound health, 
and an even temper ; her life and exiſtence being 
Vor. III. „ 2 quig- 
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a quinteſſence drawn from the vitals of the whole 
kingdom: and we find theſe money politicians 
after all their noiſe, to be of the ſame opinion, by 
the court they paid her, when ſhe lately appeared 
to them in the form of a lottery. 

As to that mighty error in politicks they charg; 
upon the Queen, for changing her miniſtry in 
the height of a war, I ſuppoſe it is only looked 
upon as an error under a whiggiſh adminiſtration 
otherwiſe the late king had much to anſwer for, 
who did it pretty frequently. And it is well known, 
that the late miniſtry of famous memory, was 
brought in during the preſent war ; only with 
this circumſtance, that two or three of the chief 
did firſt change their own principles, and then took 
in ſuitable companions. | 

But, however, I fee no reaſon why the tories 
ſhould not value their wiſdom by events, as well 
as the whigs. Nothing was ever thought a mor: 
precipitate, raſh counſel, than that of altering the 
coin at the juncture it was done; yet the prudence 
of the undertaking was ſufficiently juſtified by the 
ſucceſs. Perhaps it will be faid, that the attempt 
was neceflary, becauſe the whole ſpecies of mo- 
ney was ſo grievouſly clipped and counterfeit : and 
is not her majeſty's authority as ſacred as her coin! 
and has not that been moſt ſcandalouſly clipped 
and mangled, and often counterfeited too ? 

It is another grievous complaint of the whig), 
that their late friends, and the whole party, arc 
treated with abundance of ſeverity in print, and 
in particular by the Examiner. They think it 

hard, 
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hard, that when they are wholly deprived of 
power, hated by the people, and out of all hope 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves, their infirmities ſhould 
be fo often diſplayed, in order to render them yet 
| more odious to mankind. This is what they em- 
ploy their writers to ſet forth in their papers of the 
week; and it is humorous enough to obſerve one 
page taken up in railing at the Examiner, for his 
invectives againſt a diſcarded miniſtry; and the 
other ſide filled with the falſeſt and vileſt abuſes, 
againſt thoſe who are now in the higheſt power 
and credit with their ſovereign, and whoſe leaſt 
breath would ſcatter them into filence and obſcu- 
rity, However, although I have indeed often 
wondered to ſee {ſo much licentiouſneſs taken 
and connived at, and am fure it would not be 
| ſuffered in any other country of Chriſtendom; yet 
I never once invoked the aſſiſtance of the gaol or 
pillory, which, upon the leaſt provocation, was 
the uſual ſtyle during their tyranny. There has 
not paſſed a week theſe twenty years, without ſome 
| malicious paper ſcattered in every coffec-houſe by 
the emiffaries of that party, whether it were down 
or up. I believe they will not pretend to object 
the ſame thing to us: nor do I remember any con- 
tant weekly paper with reflections on the late mi- 
niſtry or junto. They have many weak defence- 
leſs parts; they have not been uſed to a regular at- 
tack : and therefore it is that they are fo ill able to 
endure one, when it comes to be their turn; ſo 
that they complain more of a few months truths 
5 2 from 
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from us, than we did of all their lies and malice 
for twice as many years. 

I cannot forbear obſerving upon this occaſion, 
that thoſe worthy authors I am ſpeaking of, ſeem 
to me not fairly to repreſent the ſentiments of their 
party; who, in diſputing with us, do generally 
give up ſeveral of the late miniſtry, and freely 
own many of their failings. They confeſs the 
monſtrous debt upon the navy to have been cauſed 
by moſt ſcandalous miſmanagement ; they alloy 
the inſolence of ſome, and the avarice of others, 
to have been inſupportable : but thefe gentlemen 
are moſt liberal of their praiſes to thofe perſons, 
and upon thoſe very articles, where their wiſel 
friends give up the point. They gravely tell us 
that ſuch a one was the moſt faithful ſervant that 
ever any prince had: another, the moſt dutiful ; 
third, the moſt generous ; a fourth, of the greatel 
integrity: ſo that I Iook upon theſe champions r- 
ther as retained by a cabal than a party; which 


I édeſire the reaſonable men among them would 
pleaſe to conſider. 


NUM: 
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NUMBER XXXVII. 
Thurſday, April 26, 1711. 


Indignum eft in ea civitate, quae legibus continetur, diſcedi 
a legibus, 


It is ſhameful and unworthy in a ſtate, whoſe ſupport 
and preſervation is founded on Laws, that the laws 
ſhould be rendered uſeleſs, and evaded, 


Have been often conſidering how it comes to 
paſs, that the dexterity of mankind in evil, 
ſhould always out-grow, not only the prudence 
and caution of private perſons, but the continual 
expedience of the wiſeſt laws contrived to prevent 
it. I cannot imagine a knave to poſſeſs a greater 
ſhare of natural wit or genius, than an honeſt 
man. I have known very notable ſharpers at play, 
who, upon other occaſions, were as great dunces 
as human ſhape can well allow; and ] beheve, 
the ſame might be obſerved amang the other knots 
of thieves and pick-pockets about this town, The 
| propoſition however is certainly true, and to be 
confirmed by a hundred inſtances, A ſcrivener, 
an attorney, a ſtock-jobber, and many other re- 
| tulers of fraud, ſhall not only be able to over-reach 
others much wiſer than themſelves, but find out 
new inventions to elude the force of any law made 
avainſt them. 1 ſuppoſe the reaſon of this may be, 
that as the aggreſſor is ſaid to have generally the 
advan tage of the defender, ſo the makers of the law, 
N which 
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which is to defend our rights, have uſually not 
ſo much induſtry or vigour, as thoſe whoſe in. 
tereſt leads them to attack it. Beſides, it rarely 
happens that men are rewarded by the public for 
their juſtice and virtue; neither do thoſe why 
act upon ſuch principles expect any recompence 
until the next world: whereas fraud, where it 
ſucceeds, gives preſent pay; and this is allowe! 
the greateſt ſpur imaginable both to labour and 
invention. When a law is made to ſtop ſon 
growing evil, the wits af thoſe whoſe intereſt it 
is to break it with ſecrecy or impunity, are im. 
mediately at work; and even among thoſe who 
pretend to fairer characters, many would gladly 
find means to avoid, what they would not be 
thought to violate. They defire to reap the ad- 
vantage, if poſhble, without the ſhame, or at lea 
without the danger. This art is what I take that 
dextrous race of men, ſpruug up ſoon after tlc 
Revolution, to have ſtudied with great application 
ever ſince; and to haye arrived at great perfection 
in. According to the doctrine of ſome Romiſh 
caſuiſts, they have found out quam prope ad pecc! 
tum fine prevers poſſint accedere ; they can tell how 
to go within an inch of an impeachment, and yet 
some back untouched. They know what degree 
of corruption will juſt forfeit an employment, and 
whether the bribe you receive be ſufficient to { 
you right, and put ſomething in your pocket be. 
fide: how much to a penny you may ſafely cheat 
the 22 whether forty, fifty, or fixty pe 


cent, according to the ſtatian you are in, and the 
| 5 | dil 


% 
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diſpoſitions of the perſons in office below and above 
you. They have computed the price you may ſe- 
curely take or give for a place, or what part of the 
galary you ought to reſerve : they can diſcreetly 
| diſtribute five hundred pounds in a ſmall borough, 
without any danger from the ſtatutes againſt brib- 
ing elections. They can manage a bargain for an 
office by a third, fourth, or fifth hand ; ſo that 
you ſhall not know-whom to accule : they can win 
E a thouſand guineas at play in ſpite of the dice, 

| and ſend away the loſer ſatisfied. They can paſs 
E the moſt exorbitant accounts, over-pay the creditor 
with half his demands, and ſink the reſt. 

It would be endleſs to relate, or rather indeed 
impoſſible to diſcover, the ſeveral arts, which cu- 
rious men have found out to enrich themſelves, by 
defrauding the publick, in defiance of the law. 
The military men, both by ſea and land, have 
equally cultivated this moſt uſeful ſcience : neither 
has it been altogether neglected by the other ſex; _ 
of which, on the contrary, I could produce an in- 
ſtance, that would make ours bluſh to be fo far out- 
done, 

Beſides, to confeſs the truth, our laws them- 
ſelves are extremely defective in many articles, 
which I take to be one ill effect of our beſt poſſeſ- 
lon, liberty. Some years ago the ambaſſador of a 
great prince was arreſted, and outrages committed 
on his perſon in our ſtreets, without any poſſibility 
of redreſs from Weſtminſter-hall, or the preroga- 
tive of the ſovereign ; and the legiſlature was forced 
to provide a remedy againſt the like evils in time to 
P 4 come. 
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come. A commiſſioner of the ſtamped paper wi; 
lately diſcovered to have notoriouſly cheated the 
publick of great ſums, for many years, by coun- 
terfeiting the ſtamps, which the law has made 
capital: but the aggravation of his crime, provel 
to be the cauſe that ſaved his life; and that addi. 
tional heightening circumſtance of betraying hi 
truſt, was found to be a legal defence. I am af: 
ſured, that the notorious cheat of the brewers at 
Portſmouth, detected about two months ago in 
parliament, cannot, by any law now in force, be 
puniſhed in any degree equal to the guilt and infa. 
mr of it. Nay, what is almoſt incredible, hd 
Guiſcard ſurvived his deteſtable attempt upen Mr. 
Harley's perſon, all the inflaming circumſtances of 
the fact would not have ſufliced, in the opinion of 
many lawyers, to have puniſhed him with death; 
and the publick muſt have lain under this dilemma, 
either to condemn him by ia law ex poſt fads, 
(which would have been of dangerous contequence, 
and form an ignominious precedent) or undergo 
the mortification to ſee the greateſt villain upon 
earth eſcape unpuniſhed, to the infinite triumpl 
and delight of popery and faction. But even this 
not to be wondered at, when we conſider, that oi 
all the inſolences offered to the QUEEN ſince the ad 
of indemnity, (at leaſt that ever came to my eats) 
I can hardly inſtance aboye two or three, which 
by the letter of the law could amount to high. 
treaſon. 
From theſe defects in our laws, and the want 
6f torae diſerctionary power, ſafely lodged, to & 
| (it 
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_ ert upon emergencies; as well as from the great 
1. 1 of able men to elude the penalties of 


hose laws they break, it is no wonder that the in- 
Huries done to the publick are ſo ſeldom redreſſed. 


un- 
made 


»v) Bout beſides, no indiyidual ſuffers by any wrong he 
id 2 to the commonwealth, in proportion to the 
- bi advantage he gains by doing it. There are ſeven 
7 J 


r eight millions, who contribute to the loſs, while 
Whe whole gain is ſunk among a few, The damage 
Wuffered by the publick, is not ſo immediately or 
heavily felt by particular perſons; and the zeal of 
proſecutions is apt to drop and be loſt among num- 
Pers. 


n ak: 
S at 
50 in 
e, be 
infa- 


„ had 


M, But imagine a ſet of politicians for many years 
ces of t the head of affairs, the game viſibly their own, 
ion of # by conſequence, acting with great ſecurity ; 


Pay not theſe be ſometimes tempted to forget 
mm, Weir caution, by length of time, by exceſs of ava- 
fan ice and ambition, by the inſolence or violence of 
heir nature, or perhaps by a mere contempt for 
5 eir adverſaries? may not ſuch motives as theſe 
ut them often upon actions directly againſt the 


eath; 


ucnce, 
1erg 


up put 


iump! bw, ſuch as no evaſions can be faund for, and 
this b Tuch will lay them fully open to the vengeance 
that 0! | a prevailing intereſt, whenever they are out of 
the ad wer? it is anſwered in the affirmative. And 
y Cars) ; ere we cannot refuſe the late miniſtry their due 
Which p aiſes ; who, foreſeeing a ſtorm, provided for their 
high. h n ſafety by two admirable expedients, by which, 

, ith great prudence, they have eſcaped the pu- 
e wailWihments due to pernicious counſels, and corrupt 
to cal magement. The firſt was to procure, under 

ett 


Pre- 
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pretences hardly ſpecious, a general act of indem. 
nity, which cuts off all impeachments. The fe. 
cond was yet more refined: ſuppoſe, for inſtancy, 
a counſel is to be purſued, which 1s neceffary ty 
carry on the dangerous defigns of a prevailing par. 
ty, to preſerve them in power, to gratify the yn. 
meaſurable appetites of a few leaders civil and mil. 
tary, although by hazarding the ruin of the why, 
nation; this counſel, deſperate in itſelf, unprece. 
dented in its nature, they procure a majority u 
form mto an addreſs, which makes it look like tl; 
ſenſe of the nation. Under that ſhelter they car 
on their work, and lie lecure againſt after-reckor 
ings. 
I muſt be fo free to tell my meaning in this 
that among other things, J underſtand it of the ad. 
dreſs made to the QUEEN about three years ago, t 
deſire that her majeity would not conſent to: 
peace, without the entire reſtitution of Spain : 
proceeding, which, to people abroad, muſt lov 
like the higheſt ſtrain of temerity, folly, and ga 
conade. But we at home, Who allow the proms 
ters of that advice to be no fools, can eafily com. 
prehend the depth and myſtery of it. They wer 
aſſured by this means to pin down the war up 
us; conſequently, ta increaſe their own pou! 
and wealth, and multiply difitculties on the Quzn 
and kingdom, until they had fixed their party td 
firmly to be ſhaken, whenever they ſhould fi 
themſelves diſpoſed to reverſe their adgreſs, and gl 
us leave to with for a peace. 
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If any man entertains a more favourable opinion 
Ef this monſtrous ſtep in politicks, I would aſk 
| him, what we muſt do in caſe we find it impoffi- 
| ble to recover Spain? Thoſe among the Whigs, 
' who believe a Gon, will confeſs that the events 
J of war lie in his hands ; and the reſt of them, who 
acknowledge no ſuch power, will allow, that for- 
tune has too great a ſhare in the good or ill ſucceſs 
Jof military actions, to let a wife man reaſon upon 
them, as if they were entirely in his power. If 
E Providence ſhall think fit to refuſe ſucceſs to our 
| arms, with how 11] a grace, with what ſhame and 
confulion ſhall we be obliged to recant that pre- 
b cipitate addreſs, unleſs the world will be fo chari- 
| table to conſider, that parhaments among us differ 
Jas much as princes ; and that by the fatal con- 
junction of many unhappy circumſtances, it is very 
E Eroflible for our ifland to be repreſented ſometimes 
by thoſe, who have the leaſt pretenſions. So lit- 
tle truth or juſtice there is in what ſome pretend 
to advance, that the actions of former ſenates ought 
Fe to be treated with reſpe& by the latter; 
chat thoſe aflemblies are all equally venerable, and 
Vo one to be preferred before another; by which 
4 rgument, the parhament that began the rebellion 
""SWeainſt king Charles I. voted his trial, and ap- 
| , pointed Hg murderers, ought to be remembered 
Nith reſpect. 
| But to return from this digreſſion; it is very 
plain, that conſidering the defectiveneſs of our 
aws, the variety of caſes, the weakneſs of the 
pre- 
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prerogative, the power or cunning of ill-deſigning 
men, it is poſſible that many great abuſes may be 
viſibly committed, which cannot be legally pu- 
niſhed ; eſpecially if we add to this, that ſome en- 
quiries might probably involve thoſe, whom upon 
other accounts it is not thought convenient to dif. 
turb. Therefore it is very falſe reaſoning, eſpeci. 
ally in the management of public affairs, to argue 
that men are innocent, becauſe the law has not pro- 
nounced them guilty, | 

I am apt to think it was to ſupply ſuch defes; 
as theſe, that ſatire was firſt introduced into the 
world ; whereby thoſe, whom neither religion, nor 
natural virtue, nor fear of puniſhment, were able 
to keep within the bounds of their duty, might be 
withheld by the ſhame of having their crimes c- 
poſed to open view in the ſtrongeſt colours, and 
themſelves rendered odious to mankind, Perhaps 
all this may be little regarded by ſuch hardenel 
and abandoned natures as I have to deal with ; but, 
next to taming or binding a ſavage animal, the 
beſt ſervice you can do the neighbourhood, is to 
give them warning either to arm themſelves, c 
not come in its way. 

Could I have hoped for any ſigns of remorſe fron 
the leaders of that faction, I ſhould very glad 
have changed my ſtyle, and forgot, or paſſed by, 
their million of enormities. But they are eve! 
day more fond of diſcovering their impotent zeal 
and malice: witneſs their conduct in the ct 
about a fortnight ago, which had no other end 
imaginablz 


f 
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imaginable, beſide that of perplexing our affairs, 

and endeavouring to make things deſperate, that 
themſelves may be thought neceſſary. While 

they continue in this frantic mood, I ſhall not for- 

bear to treat them as they deſerve ; that is to ſay, 

as the inveterate, irreconcileable enemies to our 

| country, and its conſtitution. 


NUMBE R XXXIX. 


Thurſday, May 3, 1711. 


Drs tulerit Gracchos de ſeditione querentes © 
in vain. 
The Gracchi of ſedition will complain. 


HERE have been certain topicks of re- 
proach liberally beſtowed, for ſome years 
| paſt, by the whigs and tories, upon each other. 
| We charge the former, with a deſign of deſtroying 
| the eſtabliſhed church, and introducing fanaticiſm 
and free-thinking in its ſtead. We accuſe them as 
enemies to monarchy; as endeavouring to under- 
mine the preſent form of government, and to build 
a commonwealth, or ſome new ſcheme of their 
own, upon its ruins. On the other ſide, their 
clamours againſt us may be ſummed up in thoſe 
three formidable words, Popery, Arbitrary Power, 
and the Pretender. Our accuſations againſt them 
we endeavour to make good by certain overt- acts; 
ſuch as their perpetually abuſing the whole body 
| | of 
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of the clergy 3 their declared contempt for the 
very order of prieſthood; their averſion againſt epi. 
copacy ; the public encouragement and patronage 
they gave to Tindal, Toland, and other atheiſticy 
writers; their appearing as profeſſed advocates re. 
tained by the diflenters, excuſing their ſeparation, 
and laying the guilt of it to tne obſtinacy of the 
church; their frequent endeavours to repeal the 
teſt, and their ſetting up the indulgence to ſcru- 
pulous conſciences, as a point of greater 1mport- 
ance than the eſtabliſhed worſhip. The regard 
they bear to our monarchy, has appeared, by their 
openly ridiculing the martyrdom of king Charles l. 
in their calves-head clubs, their common diſcourſe, 
and their pamphlets ; their denying the unnatural 
war raiſed againſt that prince, to have been a rebel. 
lion; their juſtifying his murder in the allowed 
papers of the week ; ther induſtry m publiſhing 
and ſpreading ſeditious and republican tracts, fuch 
as Ludlow's Memoirs, Sidney of Government, 
and many others ; their endleſs lopping of the pre- 
rogative, and mincing into nothing her majeſty: 
titles to the crown. 

What proots they bring for our endeavouring to 
introduce popery, arbritary power, and the preten- 
.der, I cannot readily tell, and would be glad to 
hear : however, thoſe important words having, by 
dextrous management, been found of mighty {c1/ 
vice to the cauſe, although applied with little co 
lour either of reaſon or juſtice ; I have been con- 
ſidering, whether they may not be es to more 
we objects. 
As 
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As to popery, which is the firſt of theſe; to 

deal plainly, I can hardly think there is any ſet of 
men among us, except the profeſſors of it, who 
| have any direct intention to introduce it here; but 
| the queſtion is, whether the principles and prac- 
| tices of us, or the whigs, be moſt likely to make 
way for it? It is allowed on all hands, that among 
the methods concerting at Rome, for bringing 
over England into the boſom of the catholic church, 

one of the chief was to ſend jeſuits, and other 

emiſſaries, in lay habits; who, perſonating tradeſ- 
men and mechanicks, ſhould mix with the people, 
and under the pretence of a farther and purer re- 
formation, endeavour to divide us into as many 
ſects as poſſible; which would either put us under 
the neceſſity of returning to our old errors, to pre- 
ſerve peace at home; or, by our diviſions, make 
way for ſome powerful neighbour, with the affil- 
Itance of the pope's permiſſion, and a conſecrated 
banner, to convert and enflave us at once. If this 
has been reckoned good politicks, (and it was the 
(beſt the jeſuit ſchools could invent) I appeal to 
Iny man, whether the whigs, for many years paſt, 

have not been employed in the very ſame work ? 
ET hey profeſſed on all occaſions, that they knew no 
wcalon why any one ſyſtem of ſpeculative. opinions 
as they term the doctrine of the church) ſhould 
Pe eſtabliſhed by law, more than another; or why 
Employments ſhould be confined to the religion of 
he magiſtrate, and that called the church eſta- 
liſhed, The grand maxim they laid down was, 
hat no man, for thc ſake of a few notions and ce- 
7 remonies, 
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remonies, under the names of doctrine and diſci. 
pline, ſhould be denied the liberty of ſerving hi; 
country: as if places would go a begging unle{; 
Browniſts, Familiſts, Sweet-ſingers, Quakers, Anz. 
baptiſts, and Muggletonians, would take them of 
our hands. 
I have been ſometimes imagining this ſcheme 
brought to perfection, and how diverting it would 
be to ſee half a dozen ſweet-ſingers on the bench 
in their ermines, and two or three quakers with 
their white ſtaves at court. I can only fay, thi 
project is the very counterpart of the late king 
James's deſign, which he took up as the beſt me- 
thod for introducing his own religion, under the 
pretext of a univerſal liberty of conſcience, aud 
that no difference in religion ſhould make any n 
his favour. Accordingly, to ſave appearances, he 
dealt ſome employments among diſſenters of mol 
denominations ; and what he did was no doubt, in 
purſuance of the beſt advice he could get at home 
or abroad; but the church thought it the mot 
dangerous ſtep he could take for her deſtructio. 
It is true king James admitted papiſts among tt 
reſt, which the whigs would not: but this is fut 
ficiently made up by a material circumſtanc, 
wherein they ſeem to have much outdone that princ, 
and to have carried their liberty of conſcience 
a higher point, having granted it to all the claſ 
of free-thinkers, (which the nice conſcience of 
popiſh prince would not give him leave to do) and 
were therein mightily overſeen ; becauſe it 
agrel 
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agreed by the learned, that there is but a very nar- 

row ſtep from atheiſm, to the other extreme, ſuper- 

ſtition. So that upon the whole, whether the whigs 

had any real deſign of bringing in popery or not, 

it is very plain that they took the moſt effectual 

ſtep towards it; and if the jeſuits had been their 

immediate directors, they could not have taught 

them better, nor have found apter ſcholars. 

Their ſecond accuſation is, that we encourage 

and maintain arbritary power in princes; and pro— 

| mote enſlaving doctrines among the people. This 

| they go about to prove by inſtances ; producing 

| the particular opinions of certain divines in king 
| Charles II's reign, a decree of Oxford univerſity, 

and ſome few writers ſince the Revolution. What 
| they mean is the principle of paſſive obedierice and 
non-reſiſtance, which thoſe who affirm, did I be- 
| lieve never intend ſhould include arbitrary power. 
| However, although I am ſenfible that it is not 
| reckoned prudent in a diſpute to make any conceſ- 
| fions, without the laſt neceſſity; yet 1 do agree, 
that in my own private opinion, ſome writers did 
carry that tenet of paſſive obedience to a height, 
which ſeemed hardly conſiſtent with the liberties of 
a country, whole laws can neither be enacted nor 
tepealed, without the conſent of the whole people: 
mean not thoſe, who affirm it due in general, ag 
it certainly is, to the legiſlature 3 but ſuch as fix 
it entirely in the prince's perſon. This laſt has, 
| believe, been done by a very few; but when |: 
Whigs quote authors to prove it upon vs, 2 


| Vol. III. | Q | rig 
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bring in all who mention it as a duty in gener, 
without applying it to princes abſtracted from their 
ſenate. 
By thus freely declaring my own ſentiments gt 
paflive obedience, it will at jeaſt appear that ] 0 
not write for party; neither do I upon any occaſiq 
pretend to ſpeak their ſentiments, but my own, 
The majority of the two houſes, and the prefen 
miniſtry (if thoſe be a party) ſeem to me in al 
their proccedings to purſue the real intereſt of 
church and ſtate; and if I ſhould happen to difer 
from particular perſons among them, in a fing 
notion about government, I ſuppoſe they will nt 
upon that account explode me and my paper 
However, as an anfwer, once for all, to the tedi 
ous ſcurrilities of thofe idle people, who affirm] 
am hired and directed what to write; J muſt her 
inform them, that their cenſure is an effect of thei 
principles. The preſent nuniftry are under n 
neceſſity of employing proſtitute pens ; they har 
no dark deſigns to promote by advancing heterodt 
opinions. 
But (to return) ſuppoſe two or three private d 
vines under king Charles the ſecond, did a lit ; 
overſtrain the doctrine of paſſive obedience to prit ; al 
des; ſome allowance might be given to the n- | by 
mory of that unnatural rebellion agaiuſt ls fatlic | 
and the diſmal confeguences of reſiſtance. It de 
plain, by the procecdings of the churchmen bk 81 
and at the Revolution, that this doctrine was Fto 
ver deſigned to intioducc arbitrary power. | 
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I look upon the Whigs and Diſſenters to be ex- 
actly of the ſame political faith; let us therefore 
ſee, what ſhare each of them had in advancing ar- 
bitrary power. It is manifeſt, that the fanaticks 
made Cromwell the moſt abſolute tyrant in Chriſ- 
tendom. The rump aboliſhed the houſe of lords, 
| the army aboliſhed the rump, and by this army of 
| ſaints he governed; The diflenters took liberty of 
| conſcience and employments from the late king 
| James, as an acknowledgment of his diſpenſi ing 
power; which makes a king of England as abſo- 
| lute as the Turk. The W. higs, under the late 
| king) perpetually declared for keeping up a ſtand- 
per | ing army in times of peace; which has, in all ages, 
5 been the firſt and great ſtep to the ruin of liberty. 
ul They were beſides diſcovering every day their incli- 
ber nations to deſtroy the rights of the church, and 
declared their opinion in all companies againſt the 
e biſbops fitting in the houſe of peers; winch was 
hae exactly copying after their predecetlors of forty-one. 
roh need not ſay, their real intentions were to make 
dhe king abſolute; but whatever be the deſigns of 
te (8 innovating men, they uſually end in a tyranny 3 
11: as we may ſce by a hundred examples in Greece, 
) ptit | and 1n the later commonwealths of Italy mentioned 
\c no by Machiavel, 
Catlicl | In the third place, the Whigs adcuſe us of a 
| | | deſign to bring in the pretender 3 and to give it a 
.grcater air of probability, they ſuppoſe the QUEEN 
ſto be a party in this deſign 3 which, however, 18 
no very extraordinary ſuppoſition in thoſe, whs 
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have advanced ſuch ſingular paradoxes concerning 
Greg and Guiſcard. Upon this article their Chary: 
is general, without ever offering to produce an in- 
Nance, But I verily think and believe, it will aps 
pear no paradox, that if ever he be brought! in, the 
Whigs are his men. For firſt, it is an undoubte 
truth, that a year or two after the Revolution, ſe. 
veral leaders of that party had their pardons ſet 
them by the late king James; and had entered 
upon meaſures to reſtore him, on account of ſons 
diſobligations they received from king William, 
Betides, I would aſk, whether thoſe who are unde 
the greateſt ties of gratitude to king James, ar 
not at this day become the moſt zealous Whigs! 
and of what party thoſe are now, who kept a lon 
correſpondence with St. Germans ? 

It is likewiſe very obſervable of late, that th 
Whigs, upon ail occaſions, profeſs their belief d 
the Pretender's being no impoſtor, but a real Prince 
born of the late QUztNn's body; which, whetie 
it be true or falſe, is very unſeaſonably advance, 
conſidering the weight ſuch an opinion miuſt hat 
with the vulgar, if they once thoroughly beliz? 
it. Neither is it at all improbable, that the Preter 
der himſelf puts his chief hopes in the friendihy 
he expects from the Diffenters and Whigs, by hi 
choice to invade the kingdom, when the late 
were molt in credit; and he had reaſon to coll 
upon the former, from the gracious treatment th 
received from his ſuppoſed father, and their joſh 


acceptance of it. But farther, what could be m 
00 
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conſiſtent with the whiggih notion of a revolution- 
principle, than to bring in the Pretender ? A re- 
| volution-principle, as their writings and diſcourſes 
have taught us to define it, is a "pelnciple perpe- 
| tually diſpoſing men to revolutions : and this is 


b. 
he | fuitable to the famous ſaying of a great Whig, that 
mM | the more revolutions the better ; which. how odd 


a maxim ſoever in appearance, I take to be the 
true characteriſtick of the party. 


red A dog loves to turn round often ; yet after cer- 
b | tain revolutions he lies down to reſt : but heads 
under the dominion of the moon, are for perpetual 
| changes, and perpetual revolutions : beſides, the 
: Whigs owe all their wealth to wars and revolu- 
tions ; like the girl at Bartholomew-fair, who gets 
a penny by turning round a hundred times with 
ſwords in her hands. 

8 To conclude, the Whigs have a natural faculty 
| | of bringing 1n pretenders, "nd will therefore pro- 
| | bably endeavour to bring in the great one at laſt. 
How many pretenders to wit, 3 nobility, 
politicks, have they brought in theſe laſt twenty 
ears? In ſhort, they have been ſometimes able 
to procure a majority of pretenders in parliament; 
1 and wanted nothing to render the work complete, 
except a pretender at their head, 
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NUMBER XI. 


Thurſday, May 10, 1711. 


Dos eſt magna parentum virtus. 


The virtue of parents is a large dowry to their children, 


Took up a paper * ſome days ago in a coffee. 
houſe ; and if the correctneſs of the ſtyle, and 

a ſuperior ſpirit in it, had not immediately unde. 
ceived me, I ſhould have been apt to imagine I had 
been reading an Examiner. In this paper there 
were ſeveral important propoſitions advanced, For 
inſtance, that Providence raiſed up Mr. Harley to 
be an inſtrument of great good, 1n a very critical 
juncture, when it was much wanted. That hy 
very enemies acknowledge his eminent abilities 
and diſtinguiſhed merit, by their unwearied and 
reſtleſs endeavours againſt his perſon and reputa. 
tion; that they have had an inveterate malice 
againſt both; that he has been wonderfully pre- 
ſerved from sozE unparalleled attempts, with more 
to the ſame purpoſe. I immediately computed, by 
rules of arithmetic, that in the laſt-cited words 
there was ſomething more intended than the at- 
tempt of Guitcard, which, I think, can propetly 


*The ſpeaker's congratulation of Mr. Harley in the name of tis 
houſe, on his eicape and recovery. See the next number. 


pals 
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E paſs but for one of the sx0ME. And although I dare 
4 not pretend to gueſs the author's meaning; yet the. 
E expreſſion allows ſuch a latitude, that I would ven- 
ture to hold a wager, moſt readers, both Whig 
and Tory, have agreed with me, that this plural 


number mult in all probability, among other facts, 
take in the buſineſs of Greg. 


| See now the difference of ſtyles. Had I been to 
have told my thoughts on this occaſion ; inſtead of 
E faying how Mr. Harley was treated by ſome per- 
© ſons, and preſerved from ſome unparalleled at- 

tempts, I ſhould, with intolerable bluntneſs and 
ill manners, have told a formal ſtory of a commit- 
tee ſent to a condemned criminal in Newgate, to 
E bribe him with pardon, on condition he would 
fear high treaſon againſt his maſter, who dif- 
covered his correſpondence and ſecured his perſon, 
when a certain grave politician had given him 
warning to make his eſcape : and by this means I 


1 E ſhould have drawn a whole ſwarm of hedge wri- 
bers, to exhauſt their catalogue of ſcurrilities againſt 
eme, as a liar and flanderer. But, with ſubmiſſion 
„d the author of that forementioned paper, I think 
e be has carried that expreſſion to the utmoſt it will 
J E bear ; for, after all this noiſe, I know of but two 
; cd'dtempts againſt Mr, Harley, that can really be 


called unparall-led, which are thoſe aforeſaid of 
| Greg and Guiſcard ; for as to the reſt, I will en- 
gage to parallel them from the ſtory of Catiline, 
and others I could produce. 


24 However, 
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However, I-cannot but obſerve, with infinite 
pleaſure, that a great part of what I have charge 
upon the late prevailing faction, and for affirming 
which I have been adorned with ſo many dec 
epithets, has been ſufficiently confirmed at ſever; 
times, by the reſolutions of one or the other houf 
of parliament, I may therefore now ſay, I hope, 
with good authority, that there have been ſome 
unparalicled attempts againſt Mr, Harley; that the 
late miniſtry were juſtly to blame in ſome manage 
ments, which occaſioned the unfortunate battle of 
Almanza, and the diſappointment at Toulon; that 
the publick has been grievouſly wronged by moſt 
notorious frauds during the whig adminiſtration; 
that thoſe who adviſed the bringing in the Pala 
tines, were enemies to the kingdom; that the lat 
managers of the revenue haye not duly paſſed thei 
accounts for a great part of thirty five millions, 
and ought not be truſted in ſuch employments any 
more. Perhaps, in a little time, I may venture 
to affirm ſome other paradoxes of this kind, and 
produce the ſame youchers. And perhaps allo, i 
it had not been ſo buſy a period, inſtead of one 
Examiner, the late miniſtry might have had abort 


four hundred, each of whoſe little fingers, wou 


be heavier than my loins, It makes me think of 
_ Neptune's threat to the winds : 


Quos ego — {cd motos ꝓræœſtat componere fletvs, 


Thus, when the ſons of /Folus had almoſt funi 


the ſhip with the tempeſts they raiſed, it was ni 
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ceſlary to ſmooth the ocean, and ſecure the veſſel, 
inſtead of purſuing the offenders. 
But I obſerve the general expectation at preſent, 

at inſtead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures 
eral who is to be puniſhed for paſt miſcarriages, ſeems 
duſe bent upon the rewards intended to thoſe, who 
ope, have been ſo highly inſtrumental in reſcuing our 
one conſtitution from its late dangers. It is the obſer- 
the vation of Tacitus, in the Life of Agricola, that his 
ave eminent ſervices had raiſed a general opinion of his 
le of being deſigned by the emperor for prætor of Bri- 
that i tain ; Nullis in hoc furs ſermonibus, fed quia par vide- 
moſt batur; and then he adds, Non ſemper errat fama, 
00; WE aliguands;et eligit. The judgement of a wiſe prince, 
Pal and the general diſpoſition of the people, do often 
: hie point at the ſame perſon ; aud ſometimes the po- 
their WW pular wiſhes do even foretel the reward intended 
ions for ſome ſuperior merit. Thus, among ſeveral de- 
sa WW: ſerving perſons, there are two, whom the public 
ature vogue has in a peculiar manner ſingled out, as de- 
„ and figned very ſoon to receive the choiceſt marks of 
ſo, i the royal favour ; one of them to be placed in a 
f one very high ſtation, and both to increaſe the num- 
abort MW ber of our nobility . This 1 ſay, is the general 
would conjecture t "for 1 pretend to none, nor will be 
ink of chargeable if it be not fulfilled ; fince it is enough 
for their honour, that the nation thinks th em wor- 


thy of the greateſt earth 


ä 


tus. : 

| Upon this occaſion, I cannot but take notice, 
fun that of all the hereſies in politicks profuſely ſcat- 
77 ne | g ? | | 
a> = * Harley and St. John. 
ceſlaſ R 
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tered by the partiſans of the late adminiſtration, 
none ever diſpleaſed me more, or ſeemed to haye 
more dangerous conſequences to monarchy, than 
that pernicious talent, ſo much affected, of diſco- 
vering a contempt for birth, family, and an- 
cient nobility. All the threadbare topicks of poets 
and orators were diſplayed to diſcover to us, that me. 
rit aud virtue were the only nobility ; and that 
the advantages of blood, could not make a knaye 
or a fool, either honeſt or wife. Moſt popular 
commotions we read of in the hiſtories of Greece 
and Rome, took their riſe from unjuſt quarrels to 
the nobles; and in the latter, the Plebeians en- 
croachments on the Patricians, were the firſt cauſe 
of their ruin. 
Suppoſe there be nothing but opinion in the 
difference of blood; every body knows, that au- 
thority is very much founded on opinion. But 
ſurely that difference is not wholly imaginary, 
The advantages of a liberal education, of chooſing 
the beſt companies to converſe with, not being un- 
der the neceſſity of practiſing little mean tricks by 
a ſcanty allowance, the enlarging of thought, and 
acquiring the knowledge of men and things by 
travel, the example of anceſtors inciting to great 
and good actions; theſe are uſually ſome of ti 
opportunities that fall in the way of thoſe, wiv 
are born of what we call the better families: and 
allowing genius to be equal in them and the val: 
gar, the odds are clearly on their ſide. Nay, We 
may obſerve 1 in ſome, who, by the appearance of 


merit, or fayour of fortune, have riſen to great fiir 
£1946 
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tions from an obſcure birth, that they have (till 
;detained ſome ſordid vices of their parentage or edu- 
cation; either inſatiable avarice, or ignominious 
. W filſhood and corruption. 

Io fay the truth, the great neglect of education 
nn ſeveral noble families, whoſe ſons are ſuffered 
to paſs the moſt improveable ſeaſons of their youth 
in vice and idleneſs, have too much leſſened their 
reputation: but even this misfortune we owe, 
among all the reſt, to that whiggiſh practice of 
reviling the univerſities, under the pretence of their 
E inſtilling pedantry, narrow principles, and high- 
church doctrines. 

I would not be thought to undervalue merit. and 
virtue, wherever they are to be found ; but will 
allow them capable of the higheſt dignities in a 
> ſtate, when they are in a very great degree of emi- 
nence, A pearl holds its value, though it be 
fouund in a dunghil; but however, that is not the 
moſt probable place to ſearch for it, Nay, I will 
go farther, and admit, that a man of quality 
without merit, is juſt ſo much the worſe for his 
quality; which at once ſets his vices in a more 
public view, and reproaches him for them. But, 
on the other fide, I doubt thoſe who are always 
undervaluing the advantages of birth, and celebrat- 
ing perſonal merit, have principally an eve to their 
own, which they are fully ſatisfied with, and 
| | which nobody will diſpute with them about; 


we whereas they cannot, without impudence cond 


ef folly, pretend to be nobly born; becauſe this is 
| ſecret too eaſily diſcovered: for no mens parentage is 
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ſo nicely enquired into as that of aſſuming upſtarts, 
eſpecially when they affect to make. it better than 
it is, (as they often do) or behave themſelves with 
inſolence. 
But whatever may be the opinion of others upon 
this ſubject, whoſe philoſophical ſcorn for blood 
and families reaches even to thoſe. that. are roval, 
or perhaps took its riſe from a whiggith contempt 
of the latter; I am pleaſed to find two ſuch in- 
ſtances of extraordinary merit, as F have men- 
tioned, joined with ancient and honourable birth; 
which, whether it be of real or imaginary value, 
has been held in veneration by all wiſe polite ſtates, 
both ancient and modern. And as much a fop- 
pery as men pretend to think it, nothing is more 
obſervable in thoſe who riſe to great place or wealth 
from mean originals, than their mighty ſolicitude 
to convince the world, that they are not ſo low as 
1s commonly believed. They are glad to find it 
made out, by ſome ſtrained genealogy, that they 
have a remote alliance with better families. Crom- 
well himſelf was pleaſed with the impudence of a 
flatterer, who undertook to prove him deſcended 
from a branch of the royal ſtem. I know a citr 
zen who adds or alters a letter in his name, with 
every plumb he acquires ; he now wants only the 
change of a vowel * to be allied to a ſovereign prince 
in Italy + ; and that perhaps he may contrive to be 
done by a miſtake of the graver upon his tombſtone 
When I am upon this ſubject of nobility, I an 
ſorry for the occaſion given me to mention the lo 
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* Sir H. Furneſe. +4 Farneſe, 
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c perſon, who was fo great an ornament to it, 
as the late lord preſident “; who began early to 


diſtinguiſh himſelf in the public ſervice, and paſ- 
n {ed through the higheſt employments of ſtate, in 
d the moſt difficult times, with great abilities and 
| untainted honour. As he was of a good old age, 
t his principles of religion and loyalty had received 
1 no mixture from late infuſions, but were inſtilled 
N into him by his illluſtrious father, and other noble 
F ſpirits, who had expoled their lives and fortunes for 
ie, the royal martyr: 
1 — Pulcherrima proles, 
4 Magnanimi heroes nati melioribus annis. 
pre 


His firſt great ation was, like Scipio, to defend 
his father when oppreſſed by numbers; and. his 
filial piety was not only rewarded with long life, 


1 it but with a ſon, who upon the like occaſion would 
hey have ſhewn the ſame reſolution. No man ever pre- 
nm} WW ferved his dignity better when he was out of power, 
of ; nor ſhewed more affability while he was in. To 
ded | ; conclude, his character (which I do not here pre- 
eit. tend to draw) 1s ſuch as his neareſt friends may 
vith fſafely truſt to the moſt impartial pen; nor wants 
the the leaſt of that allowance, which, they ſay, is 


ance required for thoſe who are dead. 


* Earl of Rocheſter, 
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NUMBER XII. 
Thurſday, May 17, 1711. 


— Quem cur diſtringere coner, 
Tutus ab infeſtis latronibus ? 


Safe it lies 
Within the ſheath, till thieves and villains riſe, 


Never let flip an opportunity of endeavouring to 
convince the world, that I am not partial ; and 

to confound the idle reproach of my being hired or 
directed what to write in defence of the preſent mi- 
niſtry, or for detecting the practices of the former, 
When I firſt undertook this paper, I firmly refol- 
ved, that if ever I oblerved any groſs neglcd, 
abuſe, or corruption in the public management, 
which might give any juſt offence to reaſonabl: 
people; I would take notice of it with that inno- 
cent boldneſs which becomes an honeſt man, and 
a true lover of his country; at the ſame time pre- 
ſerving the reſpect due to perſons ſo highly en- 
truſted by ſo wiſe and excellent a QUEEN. I Kno 
not how ſuch a liberty might have been reſented; 
but I thank God there has been no occaſion given 
me to exerciſe it; for I can ſafely affirm, that! 
have with the utmoſt rigour examined all the ac 
tions of the preſent miniſtry, as far as they fil 
under genera} cognizance, without being able to 
accuſe them of one ill or miſtaken ſtep. Oy 
indeed 
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; indeed ſome time ago, that ſeeds of diſſention had 
| been plentifully ſcattered from a certain corner, 
and fearing they began to riſe and ſpread, J imme- 
diately writ a paper on the ſubject, which I treated 
with that warmth I thought it required ; but the 
prudence of thoſe at the helm, ſoon prevented this 
growing evil; and at preſent it ſeems _— to 
have no conſequences. 

I have had indeed for ſome time a ſmall occaſion 
of quarrelling, which I thought too inconſiderable 
for a formal ſubject of complaint, although I have 
hinted at it more than once. But it 1s grown at 
preſent to as great a height, as a matter of that 
nature can poſſibly bear; and therefore I conceive 
it high time that an effectual ſtop ſhould be put 
to it. I have been amazed at the flaming licenti- 

.ouſneſs of ſeveral weekly papers, which, for ſome 
months paſt, have been chicfly employed in bare- 
faced ſcurrilities againſt thoſe who are in the greateſt 
truſt and favour with the QukEN, with the firit 
and laſt letters of their names frequently printed, 
or ſome periphraſis deſcribing their ſtation, or other 
Inuuendo's contrived too plain to be miſtaken. 
The conſequence of which is, (and it is natural it 
ſhould be ſo) that their long impunity has ren— 
dered them {till more audacious. 

At this time I particularly intend a paper called 
the Medley; whole indefatigable inceflant railings 

againſt me I never thought convenient to take no- 
& tice of, becauſe it would have diverted my defign, 

which I intended to be of public uſe. Beſides, 1 
N never yet obſerved that writer, or thoſe writers 

(for 
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(for ĩt is every way a Medley) to argue againſt any 
one material point or fact that I had advanced, 9t 
make one fair quotation. And after all, I kney 
very well how ſoon the world grow weary of con- 
troverſy. It is plain to me, that three or four 
hands at leaſt have been joined at times in thy 
worthy compoſition ; but the out- lines, as well a; 
the finiſhing, ſeem to have been always the work 
of the ſame pen, as it is viſible from half a ſcor 
beauties of ſtyle inſeparable from it. But who 
theſe Medlers are, or where the judicious leaders 
have picked them up, I ſhall never go about to 
conjecture ; factious rancour, falſe wit, abandoned 
ſcurrility, impudent falſhood, and ſervile pedan: 
try, having ſo many fathers, and ſo few to own 
them, that curioſity herſelf would not be at th: 
pains to gueſs. It is the firſt time I ever did my: 
ſelf the honour to mention that admirable pi 
per; nor could I imagine any occaſion likely to 
happen that would make it neceſſary for me to en. 
gage with ſuch an adverſary. This paper is weekly 
publiſhed, and as appears by the number, has bee 
ſo for ſeveral months; and is, next to the Obſer 
vator, allowed to be the beſt production of ti 
party. Laſt week my printer brought me thi 
of May 7, Number 32, where there are two par 
graphs relating to the ſpeaker of the houſe of com 
mons, and to Mr. Harley, which, as little 25 
am inclined to engage with ſach an antagoniſt," 
cannot let paſs without failing in my duty to tl 
publick: and if thoſe in power will ſuffer ſuch i 
famous infinuations to paſs with impunity, tif 
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act without precedent from any age or country of 
the world. 

E [deſire to open this matter, na leave the wiiias 
E themſelves to determine upon it. The houſe of 
commons reſolved, nemine contradicente, that the 
4 ſpeaker ſhould-congratulate Mr. Harley's eſcape and 
4 recovery, in the name of the houſe, upon his firſt 
E attendance on their ſervice. This is accordingly 
done; and the ſpeech, together with the chancellor 
of the exchequer's, are printed by order of the 
houſe. The author of the Medley takes this ſpeech 
to taſk the very next week after it is publiſhed ; 
© telling us in the aforeſaid paper, that the ſpeaker's 
commending Mr. Harley for being an inſtrument 
of great good to the nation, was ill-choſen flat- 
E tery:; becauſe Mr. Harley had brought the nation 
under great difficalties, to ſay no more. He ſays, 
] that when the ſpeaker tells Mr. Harley, that Provis 
b | dence has wonderfully preſerved him from ſome un- 
4 | paralleled attempts, (for that the Medley alludes to) 
3 | he only revives a falſe and grounleſs calumny upon 
other men; which is an inſtance of impotent, but 
myeterate malice, that makes him the ſpeaker] 
| {till appear more vile and contemptible. This is 
: an extract from his firſt paragraph. In the next, 
this writer ſays, that the ſpeaker's praying to God 
bor the continuance of Mr. Harley's life, as an in- 
Eraluable bleſſing, was a fulſome piece of inſince- 
Iny, which expoſes him to ſhame and derifion : 
becauſe he is known to bear ill will to Mr. Harley, 
to have an extreme bad opinion of him, and to 


1 R think 
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think him an obſtructor of thoſe fine meaſures he 
would bring about. 

I now appeal to the whigs themſelves, whether 
a great miniſter of ſtate, in high favour with the 
QUEEN, and the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
were ever publicly. treated after ſo extraordinary a 
manner, in the moſt licentious times ? For this i; 
not a clandeſtine libel ſtolen into the world, bot 
openly printed and fold with the bookſeller's name 
and place of abode at the bottom. And the junc. 
ture is admirable, when Mr. Harley 1s. generally 
believed upon the very point to be made an ear], 
and promoted to the moſt important ſtation of the 
kingdom; nay, the very marks of eſteem he haz 
ſo lately received, from the whole repreſentative 
body of the pcople, are called ill- choſen flattery, 
and a fulſome piece of inſincerity, expoſing the 
donors to ſhame and deriſion. 

Does this intrepid writer think he has ſufficiently 
diſguiſed the matter, by that ſtale artifice of alter- 
ing the ſtory, and putting it as a ſuppoſed caſe! 
Did any man, who ever ſaw the congratulatory 
ſpeech, read either of thoſe paragraphs in the 
Medley, without interpreting them juſt as I hare 
done? will the author declare upon his great fin- 
cerity,. that he never had any ſuch meaning! b 
it enough, that a jury at Weſtminſter-hall would 
perhaps not find him guilty of defaming the ſpe: 
ker and Mr. Harley i in that paper? which, how: 
ever, I am much in doubt of too; and mul 
think the law very defective, if the reputation of 


ſuch perſons muſt he at the mercy of ſuch pens 
] do 
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1 do not remember to have ſeen any libel; ſuppoſed 

| to be writ with caution and double meaning in or- 

1 to prevent proſecption, delivered under ſo thin 

E cover, or ſo unartificially made up, as this; 

| whether it were from an apprehenſion of his rea- 

© ders? dulneſs, or an effect of his own. He has 

tranſcribed the very phraſes of the ſpeaker, and 

i put them in a different character, for fear they 

might paſs unobſerved, and prevent all poſſibility 

of being miſtaken. I ſhall be pleaſed to ſee him have 

Þ reſource to the old evaſion, and ſay, that I who 

| make the application am chargeable with the abuſe ; 

let any reader of either party be judge. But I can- 
not forbear aſſerting as my opinion, that “ for a 
E miniſtry to endure ſuch open calumny, without 
2 the author to account, is next to deſerving 
And this is an omiſſion I venture to charge 
Þ upon the preſent miniſtry, who are too apt to deſ- 
piſe little things, which, however, have not al- 
5 ways little conſequences. 

When this paper was firſt undertaken, one de- 
een among others was, to examine ſome of thoſe 
writings fo frequently publiſhed with an evil ten- 
| pdency either to religion or government 3 but I was 
Wong diverted by other enquirics, which I thought 
: more immediately neceſſary; to animadvert upon 
nens“ actions, rather than their ſpeculations ; to 
1 ew the -neceflity there was of changing the 
E iniſtry, that our conſtitution in church and 


That for a miniſtry to endur-, Ec, — A low ungrammarical mode of 
Ppreſton. It ſhould be — that a miniſtry's enduriag ſuch * ca- 
Tuay, Without &c. 
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ſtate might be preſerved ; to expoſe ſome dangerous 
principles and practices under the former adminj. 
ſtration; and prove by many inſtances, that thoſe 
who are now at the helm, are entirely in the true 
intereſt of prince and people. This I may mo- 
deſtly hope has in ſome meaſure been already done, 
ſufficient to anſwer the end propoſed, which waz, 
to inform the ignorant, and thoſe at a diſtance; 
and to convince ſuch as are engaged in party from 
no other motive than that of conſcience. I knoy 
not whether I ſhall have any appetite to continue 
this work much longer; if I do, perhaps ſome 
time may be ſpent in expoſing and overturning 
the falſe reaſonings of thoſe, who engage their 
pens on the other fide, without loſing time in vin- 
dicating myſelf againſt their ſcurrilities, much les 
in retorting them. Of this ſort there 1s a certain 
bumble companion, a French maitre des langues *, 
who every month publiſhes an extract from votes 
news- papers, ſpeeches, and proclamations, lard 
with ſome inſipid remarks of his own ; which he 
calls, The Political State of Great Britain.“ Thi 
ingenious piece, he tells us himſelf, is conſtant! 
tranſlated into French, and printed in Holland, 
where the Dutch, no doubt, conccive moſt nobi 
ſentiments of us, conveyed through ſuch a vehich- 
It is obſervable in his account for April, that tl 
vanity ſo predominant in many of his nation, ha 
made him more concerned for the honour of Gul 


card, than the ſafety of Mr. Harley. And for fer 


* One Abel Boyer. 
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we ſhould think the worſe of his country upon 
that aſſaſſin's account, he tells us there have been 
more murders, parricides, and villanies committed 
| in England, than any other part of the world. I 
cannot imagine how an illiterate foreigner, who is 
neither maſter of our language, nor indeed of com- . 
mon ſenſe ; and who is devoted to a faction, I ſup- 
| poſe for no other reaſon, but his having more 
| whig cuſtomers than tories, ſhould take it into his 
head to write politic tracts of our affairs. But I 
| preſume, he builds upon the foundation of hav- 
ing been called to an account for his infolence in 
| one of his former monthly productions; which is a 
method that ſeldom fails of giving ſome vogue to 
the fooliſheſt compoſition. If ſuch a work muſt 
be done, I with ſome tolerable hand would un- 
E dertake it; and that we would not ſuffer a little 
whiffling Frenchman, to neglect his trade of teach- 
ing his language to our children, and preſume to 
inſtruct foreigners in our politicks. 


NUMBER XIII. 
Thurſday, May 24, 1711. 


Delitta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
Aedeſque labentes deorum. 


You of your father's crimes the guilt ſhall bear, 
Unleſs the ſacred Temples you repair. 


EVERAL letters have been lately ſent me, 
deſiring I would make honourable men- 
tion of the pious deſign of building fifty churches 
R 3 "ol 
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in ſeveral parts of London and Weſtminſter, 
where they are moſt wanted, occaſioned by an ad. 
dreſs of the convocation to the QUEEN, and te. 
commended by her majeſty to the houſe of com. 
mons; who immediately promiſed they would enz. 
ble her to accompliſh ſo excellent a deſign, and ar, 
now preparing a bill accordingly. I thought to 
have deferred any notice of this important affair 
until the end of this ſeffion ; at which time, I pro- 
poſed to deliver a particular account of the great 
and uſeful things, already performed by this pre- 
ſent parliament. But, in compliance * to thoſe 
who give themſelves the trouble of adviſing me, and 
partly convinced by the reaſons they offer, I am 
content to beſtow a paper upon a ſubject that in 
deed ſo well deſerves it. 
The clergy, and whoever elſe have a true con- 
cern for the conſtitution of the church, cannot 
but be highly pleaſed with one proſpect in this new 
ſcene of public affairs. They may very well re 
member the time, when every ſeſſion of parlis 
ment was like a cloud hanging over their heads: 
and if it happened to paſs without burſting into 
{ome ſtorm upon the church, we thanked God, 
and thought it a happy eſcape until the next meet- i 
ing; upon which we reſumed our ſecret apprehc 
ſions, although we were not allowed to believe an 
danger. Things are now altered ; the parliament 
takes the neceſſities of the church into conſiders 
tion, receives the propoſals of the clergy met In 


It ſhould be — in compliance avith thoſe &c. 
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convocation, and amid all the exigencies of a long 
expenſive war, and under the preſſure of heavy 
debts, finds a ſupply for erecting fifty edifices for 
the ſervice of God. And it appears by the addreſs 
of the commons to her majeſty upon this occaſion, 
(wherein they diſcovered a true ſpirit of religion) 
that applying the money granted to accompliſh fo 
excellent a deſign, would, in their opinion, be the 
moſt effectual way of carrying on the war; that it 
would (to uſe their own words) be a means of 
drawing down bleſſings on her majeſty's under- 
takings, as it adds to the number of thoſe places, 
where the prayers of her devout and faithful ſub- 
jects will be daily offered up to God, for the proſ- 
perity of her government at home, and the ſucceſs 
of her arms abroad. s 

I am ſometimes hoping, that we are not natu- 
rally fo bad a people, as we have appeared for ſome 
years paſt, Faction, in order to ſupport itſelf, is 
generally forced to make uſe of ſuch abominable 
© inſtruments, that as long as it prevails, the genius 
of a nation is over-prefled, and cannot appear to 
exert itſelf; but, when that is broken and ſup- 
: preſſed, when things return to the old courſe; 
E mankind will naturally fall to act from principles 
1 of reaſon and religion. The Romans, upon a 
great victory or eſcape from public danger, fre- 
quently built a temple in honour of ſome god, to 
whoſe peculiar favour they imputed their ſucceſs 
or delivery; and ſometimes the general did the like, 
| at his own expence, to acquit himſelf of ſome 
pious vow he had made. How little of any thing 

R 4 reſem- 
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reſembling this has been done by us after all our vic. 
tories ! And perhaps, for that reaſon among others 
they have turned to ſo little account. But what 
could we expect? We acted all along as if we be. 
lieved nothing of a God, or his providence; and 
therefore it was conſiſtent to offer up our edifice; 
only to thoſe, whom. we looked upon as givers of 
all victory, in his ſtead. 

I have computed that fifty churches may be 
built, by a medium, at fix thouſand pounds for : 
church, which is ſomewhat, under the price of 2 
ſubjeQ's palace; yet perhaps the care of above two 
hundred thouſand ſouls, with the benefit of their 
prayers for the proſperity of their QUEEN and coun- 
try, may be almoſt put in the balance with the 
domeſtic convenience, or even magnificence, of 
any ſubject whatſoever. 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of 
captain Graunt, publiſhed ſome obſervations upon 
the bills of mortality about five years after the Reſto- 
ration, tells us, the pariſhes in London were even 
then ſo unequally divided, that ſome were two 
hundred times larger than others. Since that 
time, the increaſe of trade, the frequency of par- 
liaments, the deſire of living in the metropolis, to- 
gether with that genius for building which began 
after the fire, and has ever ſince continued, have 
prodigiouſly enlarged this town on all ſides where 
it was capable of increaſe ; and thoſe tracts of land 
built into ſtreets, have generally continued of 
the ſame pariſh they belonged to while they Jay 


in fields; ſo that the care of above thirty thouſand 
. | ſouls 
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ſouls has been ſometimes committed to one mi- 
niſter, whoſe church would hardly contain the 
B twentieth part of his flock : neither, I think, was 
any family in thoſe pariſhes obliged to pay above 
a groat a year to their ſpiritual paſtor, Some few 
1 I of thoſe pariſhes have been ſince divided; in others 
were erected chapels of eaſe, where a preacher is 
; maintained by general contribution. Such poor 
1 | ſhifts and expedients, to the infinite ſhame and 
Þ ſcandal of ſo vaſt and flouriſhing a city, have been 
4 | thought ſufficient for the ſervice of God and reli- 
gion, as if they were circumſtances wholly indif- 
| I ferent. 


has made ſchiſm a fort of neceſſary evil; there be- 
ing at ſcaſt three hundred thouſand inhabitants in 
| this town, whom the churches would not be able 
| 1 contain, if the people were ever ſo well diſ- 
poted: : and in a city, not overſtocked with zeal, 
E the only way to preſerve any degree of religion, is 
to make all attendance upon the duties of it as 
eaſy and cheap as poſſible: whereas, on the con- 
trary, in the larger pariſhes, the preſs is ſo great, 
and the pew-keepers tax ſo exorbitant, that thoſe 
ho love to ſave trouble and money, either ſtay 
© at home, or retire to the conventicles. I believe 
chere are few examples, in any chriſtian country, 
of ſo great a neglect of religion; and the diſſent- 
ling teachers have made their advantage largely by 
bit, ſowing tares among the wheat while men ſlept, 


which 


This defect, among other conſequences of it, 


being much more expert at procuring contributions, 
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which is a trade they are bred up in, than men gf 
a liberal education. | 
And to ſay truth, the way practiſed by ſevery 
pariſhes in and about this town, of maintaining 
their clergy by voluntary ſubſcriptions, is not only 
an indignity to the character, but has many per. 
nicious conſequences attending it; ſuch a precari. 
ous dependence ſubjecting a clergyman, who haz 
not more than ordinary ſpirit and reſolution, to 
many inconveniences, * which are obvious to ima. 
gine ; but this defe& will no doubt be remedied 
by the wiſdom and piety of the preſent parlia. 
ment; and a tax laid upon every houſe in a parih 
for the ſupport of their paſtor. Neither indeed 
can it be conceived, why a houſe, whoſe purchase 
is not reckoned above one third leſs than land of 
the ſame yearly rent, ſhould not pay a twentieth 
part annually (which is half tithe) to the ſup- 
port of the miniſter. One thing I could wiſh, 
that in fixing the maintenance to the ſeveral mi: 
niſters in theſe new intended pariſhes, no deter 
minate ſum of money may be named ; which, in 
all perpetuities, ought by any means to be avoided; 
but rather a tax in proportion to the rent of each 
hquſe, although it be but a twentieth, or even 
thirtieth part. The contrary of this, I am told, 
was done in ſeveral pariſhes of the city after tl 
fire, where the incumbent and his ſucceſſors wer 
to receive for ever a certain ſum ; for example, ol 


* Which are obvious 10 imagine = It ſhould be Which are obrio 
te be imagined,” 
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or two hundred pounds a year. But the lawgivers 
did not conſider, that what we call at preſent one 
hundred pounds, will not in proceſs of time have 
the intrinſic value of twenty; as twenty pounds 
now, are hardly equal to forty ſhillings, three 
hundred years ago. There are a thouſand in- 
ſtances of this all over England, in reſerved rents 
| applied to hoſpitals, in old chiefries, and even 
among the clergy themſelves, in thoſe payments 
| which, I think, they call a modus. 

| As no prince had ever better diſpoſitions than 
| her preſent majeſty for the advancement of true 
| religion, ſo there never was any age that produced 
greater occaſions to employ them on. It is an un- 
E ſpeakable misfortune, that any deſign of ſo excel- 
| lent a Quxꝝx ſhould be checked by the neceſſities 
of a long and ruinous war, which the folly or cor- 
ruption of modern politicians have involved us in, 
againſt all the maxims whereby our country flou- 
| riſhed ſo many hundred years: elſe, her majeſty's 
care of religion, would certainly have reached even 
to her American plantations. Thoſe noble coun- 
tries, ſtocked by numbers from hence, whereof 
too many are in no very great reputation for faith 
q or morals, will be a perpetual reproach to us, until 
| ſome better care be taken for cultivating Chriſtia- 
| nity among them. If the governors of thoſe ſeve- 
ral colonies were obliged, at certain times, to tranſ- 
mit an exact repreſentation of the ſtate of religion 
in their ſeveral diſtricts, and the legiſlature here 
would, in a time of leiſure, take that affair under 


| their conſideration, i it might be perfected with little 
diffi- 
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difficulty, and be a great addition to the glories of 
her majeſty's reign. 

But, to wave farther ſpeculations upon ſo re. 
mote a ſcene, while we have ſubjects enough to 
employ them on at home; it is to be hoped the 
clergy will not let ſhp any proper opportunity of 
improving the pious diſpoſitions of the Queex and 
kingdom, for the advantage of the church ; when, 
by the example of times paſt, they conſider how 
rarely ſuch conjunctures are likely to happen, 
What if ſome method were thought on toward 
the repairing of churches ; for which there is like. 
ly to be too frequent occaſion ; thoſe ancient Go- 
thic ſtructures throughout this kingdom going 
every year to decay? That expedient of repairing 
or rebuilding them by charitable collections, ſeems 
in my opinion not very ſuitable either to the dig- 
nity and uſefulneſs of the work, or to the honour 
of our country; ſince it might be ſo eaſily done, 
with very little charge to the publick, in a much 
more decent and honourable manner, While par: 
laments are ſo frequently called. But theſe, and 
other regulations, mult be left to a time of peace, 
which I ſhall humbly preſume to with may foot 
be our ſhare, however offenſive it may be to any, 


either abroad or at home, who are gainers by thc 
War. | 
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NUMBER XLIII. 
Thurſday, May 31, 1711. 


Scilicet, ut poſſis cur do digneſcere rectum. 


That hence you may diſtinguiſh right from wrong. 


AVING been forced in my papers to uſe 
the cant-words of Whig and Tory, which 


have ſo often varied their ſignifications for twenty 
| years paſt, I think it neceſſary to ſay ſomething of 
the ſeveral changes thoſe two terms have under- 
gone fince that period; and then to tell the reader 
what I have always underſtood by each of them, 
E fince I undertook this work. I reckon that theſe 
© forts of conceited appellations, are uſually invented 
by the vulgar ; who, not troubling themſelves to 
examine thoroughly the merits of a cauſe, are con- 
ſequently the moſt violent partiſans of what they 
eſpouſe, and in their quarrels uſually proceed to 
their beloved argument of calling names, until at 
length they light upon one which is ſure to ſtick : 
and in time, each party grows proud of that ap- 
E pellation, which their adverſaries at firſt intended 
6 tor-a reproach. Of this kind were the Prafini and 
\ Veneti, the Guelfs and Gibelines, Hugonots and 
Papiſts, Round-heads and Cavaliers, with many 
others of ancient and modern date. Among us, 
of late, there. ſcems to have been a barrenneſs of 
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invention in this point; the words Whig and Tory, 
although they be not much above thirty years old, 
having been preſſed to the ſervice of many ſuccef. 
ſions of parties, with very different ideas faſtened 
to them. This diſtinction, I think, began to- 
wards the latter part of king Charles the ſecond'; 
reign, was dropt during that of his ſucceſſor, and 
then revived at the Revolution; ſince which it ha; 
perpetually flouriſhed, although applied to very 
different kinds of principles and perſons, In that 
convention of Lords and Commons, ſome of both 
houſes were for a regency to the prince of Orange, 
. with a reſervation of ſtyle and title to the abſent 
king, which ſhould be made uſe of in all public 
acts: others, when they were brought to allow 
the throne vacant, thought the ſucceſſion ſhould 
immediately go to the next heir, according to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the laſt 
king were actually dead. And although the diſ- 
ſenting lords (in whoſe houſe the chief oppoſition 
was) did at laſt yield both thoſe points, took the 
oaths to the new king, and many of them, em- 
ployments ; yet they were looked upon with an 
evil eye, by the warm zealots of the other fide; 
neither did the court ever heartily favour any cf 
them, although ſome of them were of the moſt 
eminent for abilities and virtue, and ferved that 
prince, both in his councils and his army, with 
untainted faith. It was apprehended at the fame 
time, and perhaps it might have been true, that 
many of the clergy would have been better per 

| wil 
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with the ſcheme of a regency, or at leaſt an un- 
E interrupted lineal ſucceſſion, for the ſake of thoſe 
E whoſe conſciences were truly ſcrupulous ; and they 
thought there were ſome circumſtances in the caſe 
of the deprived biſhops, that looked a little hard, 
: or at leaſt deſerved commiſeration. 
I Theſe, and other the like reflections, did, as I 
: | conceive, revive the denominations of Whig! and 
1 Tory. | | 
| Some time after the Revolution, the diſtinction 
of high and low church came in, which was raiſed 
by the diſſenters, in order to break the church party 
1 Eby dividing” the members into high and low ; and 
the opinions raiſed, that the high joined with the 
Epapiſts, inclined the low to fall in with the diſ- 
4 ſenters. 
And here I ſhall take leave to produce ſome prin- 
| Fciples, which, in the ſeveral periods of the late 
ſreign, ſerved to denote a man of one or t'other 
party. To be againſt a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, was all high-church, tory; and tantivy ; to 
Wiffer from a majority of biſhops, was the ſame. 
3 0 raiſe the prerogative above law for ſerving 4 
1 Ir, was low-church and whig. The opinion of 
he majority in the houſe of commons, eſpecially of 
Ie country party or landed intereſt, was high-fly- 
PS and rank tory. To exalt the king's ſupremacy 
Peyond all precedent, was low-church, whiggiſh, 
Ind moderate. To make the leaſt doubt of the 
pretended Prince's being ſuppolititious, and a tiler's 
Mm, was in their phraſe top and top-gallant, and 
| pee 
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perfect Jacobitiſm. To reſume the moſt exorbi. 
tant grants that were ever given to a ſet of proff. 
gate favourites, and apply them to the publick, 
was the very quinteſſence of toryiſm ; notwith. 
ſtanding thoſe grants were known to be acquire 
by ſacrifeing the honour _ the wealth of Eng. 
land. 

In the moſt of theſe principles the two partie 
ſeem to have ſhifted opinions, fince their inſtity 
tion under king Charles the ſecond ; and indeed 
to have gone very different from what was expedted 
from each, even at the time of the Revolution, 
But as to that concerning the pretender, the whig 
have ſo far renounced it, that they are grown 
the great advocates for his legitimacy : which 
gives me the opportunity of vindicating a nobl: 
duke, who was accuſed of a blunder in the 
houſe, when, upon a certain lord's mentioning the 
pretended prince, his grace told the lords, he mul 
be plain with them, and call that perſon, not th 
pretended prince, but the pretended impoſter 
which was ſo far from a blunder in that polite lord, 
as his ill-willers give out, that it was only a 
fined way of delivering the avowed fentiments di 
his whole party. 

But to return: this was the ſtate of principles 
when the QUEEN came to the crown; ſome tim 
after which, it pleaſed certain great perſons, wil 
had been all their lives in the altitude of tory pre 
feſſion, to enter into a treaty with the hig 
from whom they could get better terms tha 


from their old friends; who b egan to be reli) 
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and would not allow monopolies of power and fa- 
vour, nor conſent to carry on the war entirely at 
the expence of this nation, that they might have 
penſions from abroad ; while another people, more 
immediately concerned in the war, traded with 
the enemy as in times of peace; whereas the other 
party, whoſe caſe appeared then as deſperate, was 
ready to yield to any conditions that would bring 
| them into play. And I cannot help affirming, 
chat this nation was made a facrifice to the un- 
meaſurable appetite of power and wealth in a very 
| few, that ſhall be nameleſs, who, in every ſtep 
they made, acted directly againſt what they had 
| always profeſſed. And if his royal highneſs the 
prince * had died ſome years ſooner (who was a 
| perpetual check in their career) it is dreadful to 
think how far they might have proceeded, 

Since that time, the bulk of the Whigs appear 
rather to be linked to a certain ſet of perſons, than - 
| any certain ſet of principles; ſo that, if I were to 
define a member of that party, I ſhould ſay, he was 
one who believed in the late miniſtry. And there- 
fore, whatever I have affirmed of Whigs in any 
Jof theſe papers, or objected againſt them, ought 
to be underſtood, either of thoſe who were parti- 
{fans of the late men in power, and privy to their 
deigns; or ſuch, who joined with them from a 
hatred to our monarchy and church, as unbelicvers 
and diſſenters of all fizes ; or men in office, who 


Prince George of Denmark, 
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had been guilty of much corruption, and dread 
a change, which would not only put a ſtop to far. 
ther abuſes for the future, but might perhaps in- 
troduce examinations of what was paſt ; or thoſe, 
who had been too highly obliged to quit their 
ſupporters with any common decency 3 or laſtly, 
the money-traders, who could never hope to make 
their markets fo well of premiums, and exorbitant 
intereſt, and high remittances, by any other ad- 
miniſtration. 
Under theſe heads, may be reduced the whole 
body of thoſe, whom I have all along underſtood 
for Whigs; for I do not include within this num- 
ber any of thoſe, who have been miſled by igro- 
rance, or ſeduced by plauſible pretences, to think 
better of that ſort of men than they deſerve, and 
to apprehend mighty dangers from their diſgrace; 
becauſe I believe the greateſt part of ſuch wel. 
meaning people, are now thoroughly converted, 
And indeed it mult be allowed, that the two fan- 
taſtic names of Whig and Tory, have, at preſent, 
very little relation to thoſe opinions, which wer 
at firſt thought to diſtinguiſh them. Who 
formerly protefied himſelf to approve the Revol- 
tion, to be againſt the Pretender, to juſtify tht 
ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, to think the 
Britiſh monarchy not abſolute, but limited by laws 
which tlie executive power could not diſpenſe with 
and to allow an indulgence to ſcrupulous con 
feiences ; ſuch a man was content to be called. 
Whig On the other ſide, whoever: aflerted tis 
Quzzs3 


QUEEN'S hereditary right, that the perſons of 
Tor were ſacred, their lawful authority not to 
be reſiſted on any pretence; not even their uſur- 
| ations, without the moſt extreme neceſſity; that 
; breaches in the ſucceſſion were highly dangerous; ; 
that ſchiſm was a great evil, both in itſelf and its 
b conſequences ;z that the ruin of the church, would 
| probably be attended with that of the ſtate; that 
no power ſhould be truſted with thoſe who are not 
3 of the eſtabliſhed religion; ſuch a man was uſually 
called a Tory, Now, although the opinions of 
both theſe are very conſiſtent, and I really think 
q | are maintained at preſent by a great majority of 
| the kingdom ; yet according as men apprehend the 
Þ danger creater, either from the Pretender and his 
3 Tas or from the violence and cunning of other 
enemies to the conſtitution, ſo their common diſ- 
Wake and reaſonings turn either to the firſt, or 
L {cond ſet of theſe opinions, I have mentioned; 
\ and they are conſequently ſtyled either Whigs or 
Tories. Which is as if two brothers 2Pprehended 
their houſe would be ſet upon, but diſagreed about 
© the place whence they thought the robbers would 
come, and therefore would go on different ſides 
1 to defend it; they muſt needs weaken and expoſe 
C themſelves by ſuch a ſeparation ; and ſo did we, 
Ih our caſe was worſe; for, in order to keep off 
a weak remote enemy, from whom we could not 
Y fuddenty apprehend any danger, we took a nearer 
and a ſtronger one into the houte. I make no 
| compariſon at all between the two enemics ; pope- 
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ry and flavery are without doubt the greateſt and 
moſt dreadful of any; but I may venture to affirm, 
that the fears of theſe have not, at leaſt ſince the 
Revolution, been fo cloſe and prefling upon us, 23 
that from another faction; excepting only on 
ſhort period, when the leaders of that very faction 
invited the abdicating king to return; of which! 
have formerly taken notice. 

Having thus declared what ſort of perſons I hate 
always meant under the denomination of Whigs 
it will be eaſy to ſhew whom 1. underſtand hy 
Tories. Such, whoſe principles in church and 
ſtate are what I have above related; whoſe action 
are derived thence, and who have no attachment 
to any ſet of miniſters, farther than as they ar 
friends to the conſtitution in all its parts; but vil 
do thcir utmoſt to ſave their prince and country, 
whoever be at the helm. 

By theſe deſcriptions of Whig and Tory; Tan 
ſenſible thoſe names are given to ſeveral perſons 
very undeſervedly ; and that many a man is called 
by one or the other, who has not the leaſt title v 
the blame or praiſe I have beſtowed on each a 
them, throughout my papers. 
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NUMBER XLIV. 


Thurſday, June 7, 1711. 


Magna vis efl, magnum nomen, unum et idem ſentientis 
ſenatus. 
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Great is the name and authority of a ſenate, in which 
unanimity prevails, 


"HOEVER calls to mind the clamour and 
the calumny, the artificial fears and jea- 
J toutes, the ſhameful miſrepreſentation of perſons 
| and of things, that were raiſed and ſpread by the 
© leaders and inſtruments of a certain party, upon 
the change of the laſt miniſtry, and diſſolution of 
C the parliament; if he be a true lover of his coun- 
try, muſt feel a mighty pleaſure, altbough mixed 
with ſome indignation, to ſee the wiſhes, the con- 
jectures, the endeavours, of an inveterate faction, 
entirely diſappointed; ; and this important period 
| wholly ſpent in reſtorivg the prerogative of the 
prince, and liberty to the ſubject; in reforming 
J Þ paſt abuſes, and preventing future ; ſupplying old 
| deficiencies, providing for debts, reſtoring the cler- 
y to their right, and taking care of the neceſſities 
Jof the church; and all this, unattended with any 
of thoſe misfortunes which ſome men hoped for, 
while they pretended to fear. 
For my own part I muſt confeſs, the difficulties 
appeared fo great to me, from ſuch a noiſe and 
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ſhew of oppoſition, that I thought nothing but the 
abſolute neceflity of affairs, could ever Juſtify 0 
daring an attempt. But a wiſe and good prince, 
at the head of an able miniſtry, and of a ſenate 
freely choſen, all united to purſue the true intereſt 
of their country, is a power againſt which the little 
inferior politicks of any faction, will be able to 
make no long reſiſtance. To this we may add one 
additional ſtrength, which in the opinion of our 
adverſaries is the greateſt and juſteſt of any; | 
mean the v populi, fo indifputably declarative on 
the ſame tide. I am apt to believe, when thek: 
diſcarded politicians begin ſeriouſly to conſider al 
this, they will think it proper to give out, and r- 
ſerve their witdom for ſome more convenient june 
ture. | 
It is pleafant enough to obſerve, that thoſe who 
were the cheif inſtruments of raiſing the noiſe 
who ſtarted fears, beſpoke dangers, and formed 
ominous prognoſticks, in order to ſcare the alli, 
to ſpirit the French, and fright ignorant pcoplr it 
home, made uſe of thoſe very opinions themſelre 
had broached, for arguments to prove that tit 
change of miniſters was dangerous and unfeafon 
able. But if a houſe be ſwept, the more occatul 
there is for ſuch a work, the more duſt it wil 
raiſe; if it be going to ruin, the repairs, hower! 
neceflary, will make a noife, and diſturb the neige 
bourhood a while. And as to the rejoicing: mad: 
in France, if it be true that they had any, upd 
the news of thoſe alterations among us 5 their ji 
| Wil 
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was grounded upon the ſame hopes with that of 
the Whigs, who comforted themſelves, that the 
change of miniſtry and parliament, would infalli- 
bly put us all into confuſion, increaſe our diviſions, 
and deſtroy our credit, wherein I ſuppoſe by this 
time they are equally undeceived. 

But this long ſeſſion being in a manner ended, 
E which ſeveral circumſtances, and one accident al- 
together unforeſeen, have drawn out beyond the 
W uſual time; it may be ſome ſmall piece of juſtice 
to ſo excellent an aſſembly, barely to mention a 
few of thoſe great things they have done, for 
che ſervice of their QUEEN and country, which I 
E ſhall take notice of juſt as they come to my me- 
© mory. 
= The credit of the nation began mightily to ſuf- 
fer by a diſcount upon Exchequer bills, which 
have been generally reckoned the ſureſt and moſt 
E facred of all ſecurities. The preſent lord trea- 
ſurer, then a member of the houſe of commons, 
E propoſed a method, which was immediately com- 
plied with, of raiſing them to a par with ſpecie; 
and fo they have ever ſince continued. 

b The Britiſh colonies of Nevis and St. Chriſto- 
pher's had been miſerably plundered by the French, 
their houſes burnt, their plantations deſtroyed, 
and many of the inhabitants carried away pri- 
ſoners; they had often, for ſome years paſt, ap- 
plied in vain for relief from hence; until the 
preſent parliament, conſidering their condition as 
a caſe of juſtice and mercy, voted them one hun- 
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dred thouſand ponnds by way of recompence, in 
ſome manner, for their ſufferings. 

Some perſons, whom the voice of the nation au. 
thorizes me to call her enemies, taking advantage 
of the general naturalization act, had invited over 
great number of foreigners of all religions, under 
the name of Palatines, who underſtood no trad: 
or handicraft, yet rather choſe to beg than labour; 
who, beſide infeſting our ſtreets, bred contagioy; 
diſeaſes, by which we loſt in natives thrice the 
number of what we gained in foreigners. The 
houſe of commons, as a remedy againſt this evil, 
brought in a bill for repealing that act of gener! 
naturalization z which, to the ſurprize of moſt 
people, was rejected by the lords. And upon thi; 
occaſion I muſt allow myſelf to have been juſtly 
rebuked by one of my weekly monitors, for pre- 
tending, in a former paper, to hope that law would 
be repealed ; wherein the commons being diſap- 
pointed, took care however to ſend many of tic 
Palatines away, and to repreſent their being in. 
vited over as a pernicious counſel. 

The qualification-bill, incapacitating all men ta 
ſerve in parliament, who have not ſome eſtate in 
land, either in poſſeſſion or certain reverſion, 1s 
perhaps the greateſt ſecurity that ever was cons 
trived for preſerving the conſtitution, which other 
wile might in a little time he wholly at the mercy 
of the monied intereſt. And fince much the greatelt 
part of the taxes is paid either immediately from 
land, or from its productions, it is but common 
Juſtice, that thoſe, who are the proprietors, ſhould 
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appoint what portion of it ought to go to the ſup-, 
port of the publick; otherwiſe, the engroſſers of 
money, would be apt to lay heavy loads on others, 
which themſelves never touch with one of their 
fingers. 

| The public debts were fo prodigiouſly increaſed 
by the negligence and corruption of thoſe who had 
been managers of the revenue, that the late mini- 
ſters, like careleſs men who run out their fortunes, 
were ſo far from any thoughts of payment, that 
they had not the courage to ſtate or compute them. 
The parliament found, that thirty-five millions 
had never been accounted for; and that the debt 
on the navy, wholly unprovided for, amounted 
to nine millions. The late chancellor of the 
Þ Exchequer “, ſuitable to his tranſcendent genius 
for public affairs, propoſed a fund, to be ſecurity 
for that immenſe debt; which is now confirmed 
by a law, and is likely to prove the greateſt reſto- 
| ration and eſtabliſhment of the kingdom's credit. 
Not content with this, the legiſlature has appointed 
| commiſſioners of accompts to inſpect into paſt miſ- 
managements of the public money, and prevent 
them for the future. 

I have in a former paper mentioned the act for 
building fifty new churches in London and Weſt- 
minſter, with a fund appropriated for that pious 
and noble work. But while I am mentioning acts of 
piety, it would be unjuſt to conceal my lord high 
treaſurer's concern for religiva, which has extended 
een to another kingdom : os lordinip having ſome 
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months ago obtained of her majeſty the firſt fruits 
and tenths to the clergy of Ireland, as he i; 
known to have before done to that es body 
here. 

The act for carrying on a trade to the South. 
ſea, propoſed by the fame great perſon, whose 
thoughts are perpetually employed, and ever with 
ſucceſs, on the good of his country, will, in all 
probability, if duly executed, be of mighty advan- 
tage to the kingdom, and an everlaſting honour 
to the preſent parliament. 

I might go on farther, and mention that ſeafon- 
able law againſt exceſſive gaming; and putting: 
ſtop to that ſcandalous fraud of falſe muſters i 
the guards; the diligent and effeQtual enquiry 
made by the commons into ſeveral groſs abuſes, 
] might produce many inſtances of their 1mparti| 
juſtice in deciding controverted elections, again 
former example, and great provocations to rctalute. 
T might ſhew their chearful readineſs in granting 
ſuch vaſt ſupplies ; their great unanimity, not tt 
be broken by all the arts of a malicious and cun- 
ning faction; their unfeigned duty to the Quezes; 
and laſtly, that repreſentation made to her majeſty 
from the Houſe of Commons, diſcovering ſuch a ſp: 
rit and diſpoſition in that noble aſſembly to redr 
all' thoſe evils, which a long mal-adminiſtiati 
had brought upon us. 

It is brobalite, that truſting only to my memory, 
F may have omitted many things of great impor 
tance ; neither do I pretend farther in the compa 
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of this paper, than to give the world ſome general, 
however imperfect idea, how worthily this great 


aſſembly has diſcharged the truſt of thoſe who 
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ſo freely choſe them; and what we may reaſonably 
hope and expect from the piety, courage, wiſdom, 
and loyalty of ſuch excellent patriots, in a time 
ſo fruitful of occaſions to exert the greateſt abi- 
lities. 

And now I conceive the main deſign I had in 
writing theſe papers is fully executed. A great 
majority of the nation 1s at length thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the QUEEN proceeded with the higheſt 
wiſdom in changing her miniſtry and parliament 3 
that under a former adminiſtration the greateſt 
abuſes of all kinds were committed, and the moſt 
dangerous attempts againſt the conſtitution for ſome 


time intended, The whole kingdom finds the pre- 
E {cnt perſons in power, directly and openly purſu- 


ing the true ſervice of their Quxkx and country; 


and to be ſuch, whom their moſt bitter enemies 
cannot tax with bribery, covetouſneſs, ambition, 
pride, inſolence, or any pernicious principles in re- 
ligion or government. 


For my own particular, thoſe little barking curs, 


which have fo conſtantly purſued me, I take to be 
of no farther conſequence to what I have written, 
than the ſcoffing ſlaves of old, placed behind the 
| chariot to put the general in mind of his mortality ; 
E which was but a thing of form, and made no ſtop 
or diſturbance in the ſhow. However, if thoſe per- 


| pctual ſnarlers againſt me had the ſame deſign, I 


muſt 
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muſt own they have effectually compaſſed it; ſince 
nothing can well be more mortifying than to re. 
flect, that I am of the ſame ſpecies with creatures, 
capable of uttering ſo much ſcurrility, dulneſs, 
| falſhood, and impertinence, to the ſcandal and dif. 
grace of human nature. 
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J BO UT the year, when her late majeſty of 
4 A bleſſed memory thought proper to change 
her miniſtry, and brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St. 
John, Sir Simon four: and ſome ohers ; the 
© firſt of theſe being made an earl and lord trea- 
ſurer, he was ſoon after blamed by his friends 
for not making a general {weep of all the whigs, 
as the latter did of their adverſaries upon her 
majeſty's death, when they came into power. At 
that time a great number of parliament men, 
E amounting to above two hundred, grew ſo warm 
upon the ſlowneſs of the treaſurer in this part, 
that they formed themfelves into a body under 
the name of the October Club, and had many 
meetings, to conſult upon ſome methods that 
might ſpur on thofe in power, ſo that they might 
make a quicker diſpatch in removing all of the 
E whig leaven from the employments they ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed. To prevent the ill confequences of this 
diſcontent among fo many worthy members, the 
reſt of the miniſtry joined with the treaſurer, - 
partly to pacify, and partly to divide thoſe, who 
| Pere. in greater haſte than moderate men thought 
Econvenient, It was well known, that the ſuppoſed 
| puthor met a conſiderable number of this club in a 
"ub houſe, w here he convinced them very plainly 
er the treaſurer's fincerity, with many of thoſe 


BW reaſons which are urged in the following 
' diſ- 
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diſcourſe, beſide ſome others which were not % 
proper to appear at that time in print. 

The treaſurer alledged in his defence, that ſuch 
a treatment would not conſiſt with prudence, he. 
cauſe there were many employments to be he. 
ſtowed, which required ſkill and practice; that 
ſeveral gentlemen, who poſſeſſed them, had been 
long verſed, very loyal to her majeſty, had never 
been violent party men, and were ready to fall into 
all honeſt meaſures for the ſervice of their queen 
and country. But however, as offices became yz 
cant, he would humbly recommend to her ma 
jeſty ſuch gentlemen, whoſe principles with r. 
gard both to church and ſtate, his friends would 
approve of, and he would be ready to accept their 
recommendations. Thus the carl proceeded in 
procuring employments for thoſe, who deſerved 
them by their honeſty and abilities to execute 
them; which I confeſs to have been a ſingularity 
not very likely to be imitated. However thi 
gentlemen of this club ſtill continued uncaſy that 
no quicker progreſs was made in removals, until 
thoſe who were leaſt violent began to ſoften a lit 
tle, or, by dividing them, the whole affair drop 
ped. During this difficulty, we have been aſſure 
that the following diſcourſe was very feaſonadl 
publiſhed with great ſucceſs ; ſhewing the diff 
culties that the earl of Oxford lay under, and bb 
real defire, that all perſons in employment ſhoul 
be true loyal churchmen, zealous for her majeſty" 
honour and fafety, as well as for the ſucceſiv! 
in the houſe of Hanover, if the queen ſhould bi 
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pen to die without iſſue. This diſcourſe having 
been publiſhed about the year 1711, and many 
of the facts forgotten, would not have been ge- 
nerally underſtood without ſome explanation, 
which we have now endeavoured to give, becauſe 
it ſeems a point of hiſtory too material to be loſt, 


We owe this piece of intelligence to an intimate 
of the ſuppoſed author. 
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Humbly offered to the 


r 
OF THE 


OCTOBER CLUB. 


GENTLEMEN, 


INCE the firſt inſtitution of your ſociety, 

have always thought you capable of the greateſ 
things. Such a number of perſons, members df 
parliament, true lovers of our conſtitution u 
church and ſtate, meeting at certain times, aud 
mixing buſineſs and converſatien together, without 
the forms and conſtraint neceſſary to be obſerva 
in public aſſemblies, muſt very much improve eic 
other's underſtanding, correct and fix your judz 
ment, and prepare yourſelves againſt any deſign 
of the oppoſite party. Upon the opening of tl 
ſeſſion an incident bas happened, to provide agaul 
the conſequences whereof, will require your u 
moſt vigilance and application. All this laſt fur 
mer, the enemy was working under ground, ao 
laying their train; they gradually became mv 
frequent and bold in their pamphlets and pap 
while thoſe on our fide were dropped, as if 


U 
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had no farther occaſion for them. Some time be- 
fore, an opportunity fell into their hands, which 
they have cultivated ever fincez and thereby have 
endeavoured, in ſome ſort, to turn thoſe arts 
againſt us, which had been ſo effectually employed 
to their ruin! a plain demonſtration of their ſus 
perior {kill at intrigue ; to make a ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceed a ſecond time, and this even againſt thoſe 
who firſt tried it upon them. I know not whe- 
ther this opportunity I have mentioned, could 
have been prevented by any care, without ſtrain- 
: ing a very tender point; which thoſe chiefly con- 
| cerned avoided by all means, becauſe it might 
ſeem a counterpart of what they had ſo much 
condemned in their predeceſſors; although it is 
certain the two caſes were widely different; and 
if policy had once got the better of good nature, 
all had been ſafe, for there was no other danger 
in view ; but the conſequences of this were foreſeen 


had eafly warning of it. It would have been a 
maſter- piece of prudence, in this caſe, to have 
made a friend of an enemy, But whether that 
were poſſible to be compaſſed, or whether it were 

ever attempted, 1s now too late to enquire; All 
accommodation was rendered deſperate, by au un- 
lucky proceeding ſome months ago at Windſor, 
which was a declaration of war, too fratik and ge- 
verous for that ſituation of affairs; and 1 ann 
told was not approved by a certain great miniſter. 
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where the honcur and intereſt of a huſband were 
ſo cloſely united with thoſe of a wife, he might he 
ſure of her utmoſt endeavours for his protection, al. 
though ſhe neither loved nor eſteemed him. The 
danger of loſing power, favour, profit, and ſhelter 
from domeſtic tyranny, were ſtrong incitements to 
ſtir up a working brain, early practiſed in all the art 
of intriguing. Neither is it ſafe to count upon the 
weakneſs of any man's underſtanding, who i; 
thoroughly poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of revenge, to 
ſharpen his invention: nothing elle is required be. 
fide obſequiouſnets and aſſiduity; which, as they 
are often the talents of thoſe who have no better, 
ſo they are apt to make impreſſions upon the beſt 
and greateſt minds. 
It was no ſinall advantage to the def igning party, 
that ſince the adventure at Windſor, the perſon 
on whom we ſo much depend, was long abſent 
by ſickneſs; which hindered him from purſuing 
thoſe meaſures, that miniſters are in prudence for 
ced to take, to defend their country and them- 
ſelves againſt an irritated faction. The negotiz 
tors on the other ſide, improved this favourable 
conjuncture to the utmott ; and by an unparalleled 
boldneſs, accompanied with many falſhoods, per 
ſuaded certain lords (who were already in the ſame 
principle, but were afraid of making a wrong ſtep, 
leſt it ſhould lead them out of their coaches into 
the dirt) that voting in appearance againſt the 
court, would be the ſafeſt courſe to avoid tir 
danger they moſt apprehended, which was that d 
_ dofing their penſions ;: and their opinions, whe 
| pro 
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intereſt, have an appearance of virtue into the 
bargain. This, with ſome arguments gf more 
immediate power, went far in producing that 
| ſtrange unexpected turn we have ſo lately ſeen, 
and from which our adverſaries reckoned upon ſuch 
wonderful effects; and ſome of them, particularly 
my lord chief juſtice, began to act as if all were 
already in their power. | 

But although the more immediate cauſes of this 


am apt to think it would hardly have been at- 
| tempted, or at leaſt not have ſucceeded, but for a 
E prevailing opinion, that the church party and the 
E miniſters had different views, or at leaſt were not 
ſo firmly united as they ought to have been. It 
was commonly ſaid, and I ſuppoſe not without 
ſome ground of truth, that many gentlemen of 
& your club were diſcontented to find ſo little done; 
that they thought it looked as if people were not 
in carneſt ; that they expected to ſee a thorough 
change with reſpect to employments ; and although 
every man could not be provided for, yet when 
all places were filled with perſons of good princi- 
ples, there would be fewer complaints, and lets 
danger from the other party; that this change 
was hoped for all laſt ſummer, and even to the 
opening of the ſeſſion, yet nothing done. On the 
other hand, it was urged by ſome, in favour of 
the miniſtry, that it was impoſſible to find em- 
ployments for one pretender in twenty ; and there- 
tore in gratifying one, nineteen would be diſo- 
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produced, would, by ſeemingly contradicting their 


deſertion, were what I have above related, yet I 
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obl1z-d ; but while all had leave to hope, they 
ould all endeavour to deſerve : but this apzin 
was eſteemed a very ſhallow policy, which wx 
too eaſily ſeen through, muſt ſoon come to an 
end, and would cauſe a general diſcontent, with 
twenty other objections to which it was liable: 
and indeed, conſidering the ſhort life of miniſter; 
in our climate, it was, with ſome reaſon, thought 
a little hard, that thoſe for whom any employ. 
ment was intended, ſhould, by ſuch a delay, he 
probably deprived of half their benefit; not to 
mention, that a miniſtry is beſt confirmed, whe 
all inferior officers are in its intereſt. 

] have ſet this cauſe of complaint in the ſtrong: 
light, although my deſign is to endeavour that it 
ſhould have no manner of weight with you, as! 
am canfident our adverſaries counted upon, and 
do ſtill expect to find mighty advantages by it. 
But it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething to this ob- 
jection, which, in all appearance, hes ſo hard upon 
the preſent miniſtry, What ſhall I offer upon ſo 
tender a point? how hail I convey an anſwer that 
none will apprehend, except thoſe for whom | 
intend it? I have often pitied the condition of great 
miniſters, upon ſeveral accounts; but never 1 
much upon any, as when their duty obliges then 
to bear the blame and envy of actions, for Which 
they will not be anſwerable in the next world, 
although they dare not convince the preſent, untl 
it is too late, This letter is ſent you, gentlemen, 
from no mean hand, nor from a perfon uninformed, 


although, 
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athough, for the reſt, as little concerned in point of 
"tereſt for any change of miniſtry, as moſt others 
of his fellow-ſubjzets. I may therefore aſſume fo 
much to myſelf, as to deſire you will depend upon 
it, that a ſhort time will make manifeſt, how 
little the defect you complain of ought to lie at 
that door, where your enemies would be glad to 
ſe you place it. The wiſeſt man, who is not 
very near the ſpring of affairs, but views them 
only in their iſſues and events, will be apt to fix 
applauſes and reproaches in the wrong place; 
which is the true cauſe of a weakneſs, that I never 
yet knew great miniſters without; I mean, their 
being deaf to all advice: for, if a perſon of the 
beſt underſtanding, offers his opinion in a point 
where he is not maſter of all the circumſtances, 
(which perhaps are not to be told) it is a hundred 
to one but he runs into an abſurdity : whence it 
is, that miniſters falſely conclude themſelves to be 
| equally wiſer than others in general things, where 
the common reaſon of mankind ought to be the 
judge, and is probably leſs biaſſed than theirs. I 
have known a great man of excellent parts, blindly 
purſue a point of no importance, againſt the ad- 
vice of every friend he had, until it ended in his 
ruin. I have ſeen great abilities rendered utterly 
uſeleſs, by unaccountable and unncceſſary delay, 
and by difficulty of acceſs, by which a thouſand 
opportunities are ſuffered to eſcape. I have obſerved 
the ſtrongeſt ſhoulders to ſink under too great a 
load of buſineſs, for want of dividing a due pro- 
portion among others. Theſe, and more that 
T 4 might 
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might be named, are obvious failings, which a g. 
tional man may be allowed to diſcern, as well ;; 
lament; and wherein, the wiſeſt miniſter may 
receive advice fromothers, of inferior underſtanding, 
But in thoſe actions where we are not thoroughly 
informed of all the motives and circumſtances, it 
is hardly poſſible that our judgement ſhould not 
be miſtaken. I have often been one of the com- 
pany, where we have all blamed a meaſure taken, 
which has afterwards proved the only one that 
could poſſibly have ſucceeded. Nay, I have known 
thoſe very men, who have formerly been in the 
ſecret of affairs, when a new ſet of people has 
come in, offering their refinements and conjec- 
tures in a very plauſible manner upon what wa 
paſſing, and widely err in all they advanced. 
Whatever occaſions may have been given for 
complaints that enough has not been done, thoſe 
complaints ſhould not be carried ſo far, as to make 
us forget what has been done; which, at firſt, was 
a great deal more than we hoped, or thought prac- 
ticable; and you may be aſſured, that ſo much 
courage and addreſs were not employed in the be- 
ginning of ſo great a work, without a reſolution 
of carrying it through, as faſt as opportunities 
would offer. Any of the moſt ſanguine gentlemen 
in your club, would gladly have compounded two 
years ago, to have been aſſured of ſeeing affairs in 


the preſent ſituation: it is principally to the abill- 


ties of one great man, that you, gentlemen, oe 
the happineſs of meeting bet, to cultivate 


good principles, and form yourſelves into a body 
tor 
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fx defending your country, againſt a reſtleſs and 
dangerous faction. It is to the ſame we all owe 
that mighty change in the moſt important poſts of 
the kingdom; that we ſee the ſacred perſon of our 
prince encompaſſed by thoſe, whom we ourſelves 
would have choſen, if it had been left to our 
power: and if every thing beſide that you could 
wiſh has not been hitherto done, you will be but 
| juſt to impute it to ſome powerful, although un- 
known impediments, wherein the miniſtry is more 
to be lamented than blamed. But there is good 
reaſon to hope, from the vigorous proceedings of 
the court, that theſe impediments will in a ſhort 
time effectually be removed: and one great motive 
I to haſten the removal of them, will doubtleſs be, 
the reflection upon thoſe dangerous conſequences, 
which * had like to have enſued upon not remov- 
© ing them before. Beſides, after ſo plain and for- 
midable a conviction, that mild and moderate 
methods meet with no other reception or return, 
than to ſerve as opportunities to the inſatiable ma- 
l ice of an enemy; power will awake to vindicate 
itſelf, and diſarm its oppoſers, at leaſt of all offen- 
© five weapons. | 
| Conſider, if you pleaſe, how hard beſet the pre- 
© {ent miniſtry has been on every fide : by the im- 
@ poſſibility of carrying on the war any longer, with- 
out taking the moſt deſperate courſes; or of re- 
covering Spain from the houſe of Bourbon, al- 
though we could continue it many years longer: 


Had like a bad phraſe ; it ſhould le —* which wore Ae to hare 
u.ued, &c,? of t 


by 
ey 
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by the clamours of a faction againſt any peace 
without that condition, which the moſt knowing 
among themſelves allowed to be impraQticahle; 
by the ſecret cabals of foreign miniſters, who have 
endeavoured to inflame our people, and ſpirited up 
a ſinking faction to blaſt all our endeavours fo 
peace, with thoſe popular reproaches of-France and 
the Pretender ; not to mention the danger they 
have been in, from private inſinuations, of ſuch a 
nature as it was almoſt impoſſible to fence againſt, 
Theſe clouds now begin to blow over, and thoſe 
who are at the helm, will have leiſure to look 
about them, and complete what yet remains to be 

done. 
That confederate body, which now makes up 
the adverſe party, conſiſts of a union fo monſtrous 
and upnatural, that in a little time it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity fall to pieces. The Diſſenters, with reaſon 
think themſelves betrayed and fold by their bre- 
thren. What they have been told, that the pre- 
fent bill againſt occaſional conformity was to pre- 
vent a greater evil, is an excuſe too grofs to pals; 
and if any other profound refinement were meant 
it is now come to nothing. The remaining {ec- 
tions of the party, have no other tie, but that of 
an inveterate hatred aud rancour againſt thoſe in 
power, without agreeing in any other common in 
tereſt; not cemented by principle, or perſonal 
friendſhip: I ſpeak particularly of their leaders; 
and although I know that court enmities, are 5 
inconſtant as its friendſhips, yet from the differenc 
of temper and principle, as well as the ſcars fe 
3 maining 
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maining of former animoſities, I am perſuaded 
their league will not be of long continuance: I 
know ſeveral of them, who will never pardon thoſe 
with whom they are now in confederacy ; and 
when once they fee the preſent miniſtry thorough- 
ly fixed, they will grow weary of hunting upon a 
Cold ſcent, or playing a deſperate game, and crum- 
ble away. 

On the other fide, while the malice of that party 
continues in vigour, while they yet feel the bruiſes 
of their fall, which pain them afreſh ſince their 
late diſappointment, they will leave no arts untried 
to recover themſelves; and it behoves all, who 
have any regard for the ſafety of the QUEEN or her 
kingdom, to join unanimouſly againſt an adverſary, 
who will return full fraught with vengeance, upon 
the firſt opportunity that ſhall offer: and this per- 
E haps is more to be regarded, becauſe that party 
ſeem yet to have a reſerve of hope in the ſame 
quarter, whence their laſt reinforcement came, 
Neither can any thing cultivate this hope of theirs 
ſo much, as a diſagreement among ourſelves, 
founded upon a jealouſy of the miniſtry ; who I 
think need no better teſtimony of their good inten- 
tions, than the inceſſant rage of the party-leaders 
againſt them. 

There is one fault, which both ſides are apt to 
charge upon themſelves, and very generouſly com- 
mend their adyerſaries, for the contrary virtue. 
The Tories acknowledge, that the Whigs out-did 
them in rewarding their friends, and adhering to 
each other ; the Whigs allow the ſame to the 
Tories, 
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Tories. I am apt to think, that the former may , 
little excel the latter in this point; for, doubtleſs, 
the Tories are leſs vindictive ef the two; and who- 
ever is remiſs in puniſhing, will probably be fo in 
rewarding ; although, at the ſame time, I well re. 
member the clamours often raiſed during the reign 
of that party, againſt the leaders, by thoſe who 
thought their merits were not rewarded ; and they 
had reaſon on their fide, becauſe it is no doubt 1 
misfortune to forfeit honour and conſcience for 
nothing : but ſurely the caſe is very different at 
this time, when, whoever adheres to the adminiſ- 
tration, does ſervice to Gop, his prince, and his 
country, as well as contributes to his own private 
intereſt and ſafety. 

But if the Whig leaders were more grateful in 
rewarding their friends, it muſt be avowed likewiſe, 
that the bulk of them were in general more zez- 
lous for the ſervice of their party, even when ab- 
ſtrated from any private advantage, as might be 
obſerved in a thouſand inſtances ; for which | 
would likewiſe commend them, if it were not m- 
tural for mankind, to be more violent in an ill 
cauſe, than a good one. 

The perpetual diſcord of factions, with feveril 
changes of late years in the very nature of our geo- 
vernment, have controlled many maxims amony 
us. The court and country party, which uſed to 
be the old diviſion, ſeems now to be ceaſed, or ful 
pended, for better times, and worſe princes. Tie 
CUEEN and miniſtry are at this time fully in tit 

tr 
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true intereſt of the kingdom; and therefore the 
court and country are of a fide ; and the Whigs, 
who originally were of the latter, are now of nei- 
ther, but an independent faction, nurſed up by the 
neceſſities, or miſtakes, of a late good, although 
unexperienced prince, Court and country ought 
| therefore to join their forces againſt theſe common 
enemies, until they are entirely diſperſed and diſ- 
abled. It is enough to arm ourſelves againſt them, 
when we conſider that the greateſt misfortunes 
which can befall the nation, are what would moſt _ 
anſwer their intereſt and their wiſhes ; a perpetual 
war increafes their money, breaks and beggars their 
landed enemies. The ruin of the church would 
pleaſe the Diſſenters, Deiſts, and Socinians, where- 
of the body of their party conſiſts. A common- 
wealth, or a protector, would gratify the republican 
principles of ſome, and the ambition of others 
among them. | 

Hence I would infer, that no diſcontents of an 
inferior nature, ſuch I mean as I have already 
mentioned, ſhould be carried fo far as to give any 
ill impreſſion of the preſent miniſtry. If all things 
have not been hitherto done as you, gentlemen, 
could "reaſonably wiſh, it can be imputed only to 
the ſecret inſtruments of that fation. The truth 
of this has appeared from ſome late incidents, more 
Vbly than formerly. Neither do I believe that 
any one will now make a doubt, whether a certain 
perſon be in earneſt, after the united and avowed 


endeavours of a whole party, to ſtrike directly at 
his head. | 


'1 


When 
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When it happens by ſome private croſs intrigues, 
that a great man has not the power which i; 
thought due to his ſtation, he will however probs. 
bly deſire the reputation of it, without which he 
neither can preſerve the dignity, nor hardly po 
through the common buſineſs of his place; yet 
it that reputation to which he owes all the ey 
and hatred of others, as well as his own diſquictz 
Mean time, his expecting friends impute all thei 
diſappointments to ſome deep deſign, or to his de- 
fect of good will; and his enemies are ſure to cry 
up his exceſs of power, eſpecially in thoſe points 
where they are confident it is moſt ſhortened, A 
miniſter, in this difficult caſe, is ſometimes forced 
to preſerve his credit, by forbearing what is in his 
power, for fear of diſcovering how far the limits 
extend of what is not; or, perhaps, for fear of 
ſhewing an inclination contrary to that of his mal: 
ter. Yet all this while he lies under the reproach 
of delay, unſteadineſs, or want of fincerity, & 
that there are many inconveniencies and danger, 
either in diſcovering, or concealing the want df 
power. Neither is it hard to conceive, that mi 
niſters may happen to ſuffer for the ſins of ther 
predeceſſors, who, by their great abuſes and mv 
nopolies of power and favour, have taught prince 
to be more thrifty for the future, in the diſtribs 
tion of both, And as in common life, whoeve 
has been long confined, is very fond of his liber 
and will not eaſily endure the very W 0 
tcſtraint, even from thoſe who have been the uf 
ſtruments of ſetting Him free; fo it is with ther? 

cover) 
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covery of power, which is uſually attended witly 
an undiſtinguiſhed jealouſy, leſt it ſhould be again 
invaded. In ſuch a juncture, I cannot diſcover 
why a wiſe and honeſt man ſhould venture to place 
himſelf at the head of affairs, upon any other regard 
than the ſafety of his country, and the advice of 
Socrates, to prevent an ill man from coming in. 

Upon the whole, Ido not fee any one ground 
of ſuſpicion or diſlike, which you, gentlemen, or 
others who wiſh well to their country, may have 
entertained about perſons or proceedings, but what 
may probably be miſapprehended, even by thoſe 
who think they have the beſt information. Nay, 
I will venture to go one ſtep farther, by adding, 
that although it may not be prudent to ſpeak out 
upon this occaſion ; yet whoever will reaſon im- 
partially upon the whole ſtate of affairs, muſt en- 
tirely acquit the miniſtry of that delay and neutrali- 
ty, which have been laid to their charge. Or, ſup- 
poſe ſome ſmall part of this accuſation were true, 
(which I poſitively know to be otherwiſe, whereof 
the world will ſoon be convinced) yet the conſe- 
quences of any reſentment at this time, muſt either 
be none 4t all, or the moſt fatal that can be ima- 
gined; for, if the preſent miniſtry be made ſo un- 
eaſy, that a change be thought neceſſary, things 
will return of courſe into the old hands of thoſe, 
whoſe little fingers will be found heavier than their 
predeceflors Joins. The whig faction is fo dextrous 
at corrupting, and the people ſo ſuſceptible of it, 
that you cannot be ignorant how eaſy it will be, 
after ſuch a turn of affairs, upon a new election, to 
Ne 
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procure a majority againſt you. They will reſume 
their power, with a ſpirit like that of Marius or 
Sylla, or the laſt triumvirate; and thoſe miniſter; 
who have been moſt cenſured for too much hefſitz. 
tion, will fall the firſt ſacrifices to their vengeance; 
but theſe are the ſmalleſt miſchiefs to be: appre- 
hended from ſuch returning exiles. What ſecurity 
can a prince hope for his perſon, or his crown, ot 
even for the monarchy itſelf? He muſt expect to 
ſee his beſt friends brought to the ſcaffold, for af. 
ſerting his rights; to ſee his prerogative trample 
on, and his treaſure applied to feed the avarice of 
thoſe, who make themſelves his keepers ; to hear 
himſelf treated with inſolence and contempt ; to 
have his family purged at pleaſure by their humour 
and malice ; and to retain even the name and ſha 
dow of a king, no longer than his ephori ſhall think 
fit. 
' Theſe are the inevitable conſequences of ſuch 1 
change of affairs, as that envenomed party is now 
projecting; which will beſt be prevented by your 
firmly adhering to the preſent miniſtry, until th 
- domeſtic enemy 1s out of all Poſſibility of making 
head any more, 
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of the Author of the CRISIS. 
WITH 


: Some Obſervations on the Seaſonableneſs, Candour, 
= Erudition, and Style of that Treatiſe. 


Vor.. III. U 


Upon the firſt publication of this pamphlet, all th 
Scotch Lords then in London went in a bo, 
and complained to Queen ANNE of the affront put 
on them and their nation by the Author of this Tres 
tiſe. Whereupon a proclamation was publiſhed 
her Majeſty, offering a reward of three hundri 
pounds to diſcover him. 
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. F. without ſome envy, and a juſt reſent- 
1 ç.ment againſt the oppoſite condutt of others, re- 
4 flect upon that genoroſity and tenderneſs, where= 
@ with the heads, and principal members of ſtrug- 
E gling faction, treat thoſe who will undertake to 
hold 4 pen in their defence. And the behaviour 
of theſe patrons is yet the more laudable, be- 
cauſe the beneſits they confer are almoſt gratis. 
5 If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pamph- 
let, they defire no more; there is ho queſtion of- 
fered about the wit, the ſtyle, the argument. 
Let a pamphlet come out upon demand, in a pro- 
ber juncture, you ſhall be well and certainly paid; 
= you ſhall be paid before-hand; every one of the 
| : party who is able to read, and can ſpare a ſhil- 
ling, ſhall be a ſubſcriber ; ſeveral thouſands of 
each production, ſhall be ſent among their friends 
; through the kingdom ; the work ſhall be reported 
admirable, ſublime, unanſwerable ; ſhall ſerve to 
. raiſe the ſinking clamours, and confirm the ſcan- 
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dal, of introducing popery and the pretender, upon 
the QukEN and her miniſters. 

Among the preſent writers on that ſide, I can 
recollect but three of any great diſtinction; which 
are, the Flying- poſt, Mr. Dunton, and the author 
of the Criſis v. The firſt of theſe, ſeems to have 
been much ſunk in reputation, ſince the ſudden 
_ of the only true, geniune, original author, 

Mr. Ridpath, who is celebrated by the Dutch G3. 
zetteer, as one of the beſt pens in England. M. 
Dunton has been longer, and more converſant 
in books, than any of the three, as well as more 
voluminous in his productions: however, having 
employed his ſtudies in ſo great a variety of other 
ſubjects, he has, I think, but lately turned his 
genius to politicks. His famous tract, intituled 
Neck or nothing, muſt le allowed to be the ſhrew- 

deſt piece, and written with the moſt ſpirit, of 
any which has appeared from that fide, ſince thx 
change of the miniſtry : it is indeed a moſt cut. 
ting ſatire upon the lord treaſurer, and lord 
Bolingbroke; and I wonder none of our. friend 
ever undertook to anſwer it. I confeſs, 1 was a 
firſt of the ſame opinion with ſeveral good. judges 
who from the ſtyle and manner, ſuppoſe it to hut 
iſſucd from the ſharp pen of the earl of Notting 
ham; and I am ſtill apt to think it might re. 
ccive his lordſhip's laſt hand. The third, and 


principal of this triumvirate, is the author of the 


* Mr. Steele was expelled the Houſe of Commons for this pampals 


at the very ſame time that the Heufe of Lords was n.oved 2 gainſt l. i 
Dean tor ihe Reply. 


Crisis; 
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E Criſis; who altkough he muſt yield to the Fly- 
© ing-poſt, in knowledge of the world, and kill in 
© politicks ; and to Mr. Dunton, in keenneſs of ſatire 
© and variety of reading, has yet other qualities 
I enough to denonunate him a writer of a ſuperior 
b claſs to either; provided he would a little regard 
© the propriety and diſpoſition of his words, conſult 
6 the grammatical part, and get ſome information 
in the ſubject he intends to handle. 

E Omitting the generous countenance and encou- 
E ragement that have been ſhewn to the perſons 
and productions of the two former authors, I ſhall 
@ here only conſider the great favour conferred upon 
$ the laſt. It has been advertiſed for ſeveral months 
in The Engliſhman “, and other papers, that a 
pamphlet, called the Criſis, ſhould be publiſhed at 
yg a proper time, in order to Open the eyes of the 
2 nation. It was propoſed to be printed by ſubſcrip- 
tion, price a ſhilling. This was a little out of 


3 form; becauſe ſubſcriptions are uſually begged 


* 
0 4 only for books of great price, and ſuch as are not 
b 1 likely to have a general ſale. Notice was like- 


= wiſe given of what this pamphlet ſhould contain ; 
only an extract from certain acts of parliament 
eklating to the ſucceſſion, which at leaſt muſt fink 
. ninepence in the ſhilling, and leave but threepence 


„bor the author's political reflections; ſo that no- 
4 thing very wonderful or deciſive could be reaſo— 
1 r expected from this performance. But, a work 


* 

A paper written by che ſame author in favour of the preceding 
aminiſtration. 

1 U; was 
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was to be done, a hearty writer to be encouraged, 
and accordingly, many thouſand copies were be- 
ſpoke. Neither could this be ſufficient; for when 
we expected to have our bundles delivered us, al 
was ſtopt; the friends to the cauſe ſprang a new 
project; and it was advertiſed that the Crif 
could not appear, till the ladies had ſhewn their 
zeal againſt the pretender, as well as the men; 
againſt the pretender, in the bloom of his youth, 
reported to be handſome, and endued with an 
underſtanding, exactly of a ſize to pleaſe the ſex, 
I ſhould be glad to have ſeen a printed liſt of the 
fair ſubſcribers prefixed to this pamphlet ; by 
which the chevalier might know, he was fo far 
from pretending to a monarchy here, that he coull 
not ſo much as pretend to a miſtreſs. 
At the deſtined period, the firſt news we hea, 
is of a huge train of Dukes, Earls, Viſcounts 
Barons, Knights, Eſquires, gentlemen, and others, 
going to Sam. Buckley's, the publiſher of the Cr: 
ſis, to fetch home their cargoes, in order to tranl: 
mit them by dozens, ſcores, and hundreds, int 
the ſeveral counties, and thereby to prepare the 
wills and underſtandings of their friends, againk 
the approaching ſeſſions. Aſk any of them, whe 
ther they have read it? they will anſwer, no; 
but they have ſent it every where, and it vil 
do a world of good. It is a pamphlet they heit 
againſt the miniſtry ; talks of flavery, France, and 
the pretender : they deſire no more; it will ſti 
the wavering, confirm the doubtful, inſtru tix 
ighorant, inflame the clamorous, although it ne 
ver be once looked into. I am told by th ofe wi 
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zre expert in the trade, that the author and book- 
ſeller of this twelve-penny treatiſe, will be greater 
gainers, than from one edition of any folio that 
has been publiſhed theſe twenty years. What 
E needy writer would not ſolicit to work under ſuch 
E maſters, who will pay us before-hand, take off 
as much of our ware as we pleaſe, at our own 
rates, and trouble not themſelves to examine, ei- 
ther before or after they have bought it, whe- 
| ther it be ſtaple, or not. 

But, in order to illuſtrate the implicit munifi- 
cence of theſe noble patrons, I cannot take a more 
effectual method than by examining the production 
itſelf ; by which we ſhall eaſily find that it was 
never intended, farther than from the noiſe, the 
bulk, and the title of Criſis, to do any ſervice to 
the factious cauſe. The entire piece conſiſts of a 
title page, a dedication to the clergy, a preface, 
nan extract from certain acts of parliament, and 
about ten pages of dry reflexions on the pro- 
ceediugs of the QUEEN and her ſervants; which 
his coadjutors, the Earl of Nottingham, Mr. 
I Dunton, and the Flying-poſt, had long ago ſet be- 
fore us in a much clearer light. 

3 In popiſh countries, when ſome impoſtor cries 
out, A miracle! a miracle! it is not done with a 
hope or intention of converting hereticks, but con- 
firming the deluded vulgar in their errors; and 
ſo the cry goes round without examining into the 
3 cheat. Thus the whigs among us give about the 
cy, A pamphlet! a pamphlet! the Criſis! the 
W Crifis! not with a view of convincing their ad- 
| U 4 verſaries, 
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verſaries, but to raiſe the. ſpirits of their friendz, 
recall their ſtragglers, and unite their number, 
by ſound and impudence 3. 45, bees aflemble and 
cling together by the noiſe of braſs, | 

That no other effect could be ĩmagined or hoped 
for, by the publication of this timely treatiſe, 
will be manifeſt from ſome obvious reflexions 
upon the ſeveral parts of it; wherein the follies, 
the falſhoods, or the abſurdities, appear ſo fre- 
quent, that they may boldly contend oe num- 
ber with the lines. 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet towards 
you, the firſt words you perceive are, The Crilis; 
or, A diſcourſe, &c. The interpreter of Suidas 
gives four tranſlations of the word Criſis, any of 
which may be as properly applied to this author's 
letter to the bailiff of Stockbridge x. Next, what 
he calls a diſcourſe, conſiſts only of two pages, 
prefixed to twenty-two more, which contain ex- 
tracts from acts of parliament ; for, as to the twelve 
laſt pages, they are provided for themſelves in the 
title, under the name of ſome ſeaſonable remarks 
on the danger of a poptſh ſucceflor, Another 
circumſtance worthy of our information in the 
title-page, is, that the crown has been ſettled by 
previous acts. , I never heard of any act of parlu- 
ment that was not previous to what it enacted, un- 
lets thoſe two, by which the Earl of Strafford and 
Sir John Fenwick loſt their heads, may paſs for 


Steele adreſſe a Lani to the bailiff of ech who appears 
to have been returning-officer for this boroug gh, which Steele repreſentel 
1 paikament, 


ex 
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exceptions. A diſcourſe, repreſenting from the moſt 
authentic records, &c, He has borrowed this ex- 
preſſion from ſome writer, who probably under- 
ſtood the words; but this gentleman has alto- 
gether miſapplied them; and, under favour, he 
0 wholly miſtaken; for a heap of extracts from 
ſeveral acts of parliament, cannot be called a dif- 
courſe ; neither do I believe he copied them from 
the moſt authentic records, which, as I take it, 
are lodged in the Tower, but out of ſome common 
| printed copy. I grant there is nothing material 
in all this, farther than to ſhew the generoſity of 
© our adverſaries, in encouraging a writer, who. 
4 cannot furniſh out ſo much as a title page, with 
E propriety or common ſenſe. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of the 
C church of England, wherein the modeſty, and 
„wle meaning of the firſt paragraphs, are hardly 
to be matched. He tells them, he has made a 
comment upon the acts of ſettlement, which he 
lays before them, and conjures them to recom- 
mend, in their writings and diſcourſes, to their 
fellow- ſubjects: and he does all this, out of a juſt 
I deference to their great power and influence. 
This is the right whig ſcheme of directing the 
| clergy what to preach. The archbiſhop of Ouch 
: terbury 8 juriſdiction extends no farther, than over 
his own province; but the author of the Criſis 
coonſtitutes himſelf vicar-general over the whole 
elergy of the church of England. The biſhops, in 
Withcir letters or ſpeeches to their own clergy, proceed 
Y no farther than to exhortation; ; but this writer, 
con- 
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conjures the whole clergy of the church, to te. 
commend his comment upon the laws of the lang, 
in their writings and diſcourſes. I would fain 
know, who made him a commentator upon the 
laws of the land; after which it will be time 
enough to aſk him, by what authority he direc; 
the clergy to recommend his comments from the 
pulpit or the preſs ? 

He tells the clergy, there are two 8 
which place the minds of the people under theit 
direction; the firſt circumſtance, 1s their educa- 
tion; the ſecond circumſtance, is the tenths of 
our lands. This laſt, according to the Latin 
phraſe, is ſpoken ad invidiam ; for he knows wel 
enough, they have not a ewendieth : but if you 
take it in his own way, the landlord has nine 
parts in ten of the people's minds under his direc- 
tion. Upon this rock the author before us is per 
petually ſplitting, as often as he ventures out be- 
yond the narrow bounds of his literature. He has 
a confuſed remembrance of words fince he left the 
univerſity, but has loſt half their meaning, and 
puts them together with no regard, except to thei 
cadence ; as I remember a fellow nailed up map» 
in a gentleman's cloſet, ſome ſideling, others up 
fide down, the better to adjuſt them to the pit 
nels. . 

I am ſenſible it is of little conſequence to the 
cauſe, whether this defender of it underſtand 
grammar or not; and if what he would fain fa 
| diicovered him to be a well wither to reaſon 0 
truth, J would be ready to make large allowance 


Bui, 
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But, when with great difficulty I deſcry a com- 
poſition of rancour and falſhood, intermixed with 
© plauſible nonſenſe, I feel a ſtruggle between con- 
E tempt and jndignation, at ſeeing the character of a 
E Cenſor, a Guardian, an Engliſhman, a Commen - 
E tator on the laws, an inſtructor of the clergy, aſ- 
I ſumed by a child of obſcurity, without one ſingle 
© qualification to ſupport them. 

This writer, who either affects, or is commanded, 
of late to copy after the biſhop of Sarum, has, 
out of the pregnancy of his invention, found out 
an old way of inſinuating the groſſeſt reflexions, 
under the appearance of admonitions; and is ſo ju- 
dicious a follower of the prelate, that he taxes the 
clergy for inflaming their people with apprehen- 
ſions of danger to them and their conſtitution, from 


4 men, who are innocent of ſuch deſigns; when he 
of muſt needs confeſs, the whole deſign of his pamph- 
. let is, to inflame the people with apprehenſions of 
danger from the preſent miniſtry, whom we be- 
he lieve to be at leaſt as innocent men as the laſt, 
5 What ſhall 1 ſay to the pamphlet, where the 
8 malice and fal ſhood of every line, would require 
T an anſwer; and where the dulneſs and abſurdities, 
yd will not deſerve one ? 


By his pretending to have always maintained 
an 1nviolable reſpect to the clergy, he would inſi- 
. nuate, that thoſe papers among the Tatlers and 
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8 Spectators, where the whole order is abuſed, 
n ; Vere not his own. I will appeal to all who know 
15 4 the flatneſs of his ſtyle, and the barrenneſs of his 


= vention, whether he does not groſſly prevaricate ? 
Wo Was 
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was he ever able to walk without leading-ſtring,, 
or ſwun without ' bladders, without being diſco- 
vered by his hobbling and his finking ? has he ad. 
hered to his character in his paper called the En. 
gliſhman, whereof he is allowed to be ſole ay. 
thor, without any competition ? what does he 
think of the letter ſigned by himſelf, which re. 
lates to Moleſworth, in whoſe * defence, he af- 
fronts the whole convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a wiſe maxim, that becauſe the clergy ar 
no civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obe- 
dience to governors; and therefore they ought nat 
to preach temperance, becauſe they are no phy- 
ficians. Examine all this author's writings, and 
then point me out a divine who knows leſs of the 
conſtitution of England than he; witneſs thoſe 
many egregious blunders in his late papers, where 
be pretended to dabble in the ſubject. 

But the clergy have, it ſeems, imbibed their 
notions of power and obedience, abhorrent from 
our laws, from the pompous ideas of imperial 
greatneſs, and the ſubmiſſion to abſolute emperors. 
This is groſs ignorance, below a ſchool- boy in his 
Lucius Florus. The Roman hiſtory, wherein lad 
are inſtructed, reached little above eight hundred 
years, and the authors do every where inſtill te 


*The right honourable Robert Moleſworth, Eſq ; one of the pi 
council and member of the Houſe of Commons, created 4 peer by ki!y 
George I. The lower houſe of convocation there preterred a complzil! 
againſt him for diſreſpectful words, which being repreſcated in Englan 
he was removed from the council: to juſtify him againſt this complait 
was the ſubject of Steele's Letter. 


publica 
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dücan principles; and from the account of nine 
in twelve of the firſt emperors, we learn to have 
a deteſtation againſt tyranny. The Greeks carry 
this point yet à great deal higher, which none 
ean be ignorant of, who has read or heard them 
quoted. This' gave Hobbes the occaſion of advan- 
eing a poſition directly contrary ; that the youth 
of England were corrupted in their political prin- 
ciples, by reading the hiftones of Rome and Greece ; 
which, having been written under republics, 
taught the readers to have ill notions of monar- 
chy. In this affertion there was ſomething fpe- 
cus, but that advanced by the Criſis, could: only 
iſſue from the profoundeſt Ignorance. 

But, would you know his ſcheme of education 
for young gentlemen, at the univerſity: it is, that 
hey ſhould; ſpend their time in peruſing thofe acts 
of parliament, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, 
ien if it Had been done, the kingdom would 
not be in its preſent condition, but every member 
N Leatt into the world thus inſtructed, ſince the Re- 
volution, would have been an advocate for our 
N nights and libertics. ? 

1 Here now is a project for getting more money 
I by the Crifts;; to have it read by tutors in the 
1 4 univerſities. 1 thoroughly agree with him, that 
if our ſtudents had been thus employed for twenty 
ears paſt, the kingdom had not been in its preſent 
condition; but we have too many of ſuch proficients 
MF among the young nobility and gentry, who 

have gathered up their politicks from chocolate houſes 
. and 
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and factious clubs; and“ who, if they had ſpent 
their time in hard ſtudy at Oxford or Cambridge, 
we might indeed have ſaid, that the factious part 
of this kingdom had not been in its preſent condi. 
tion, or have ſuffered themſelves to be taupht, 
that a few acts of parliament relating to the ſue. 
ceſſion, are preferable to all other civil inſtitutions 
whatſoever, Neither did I ever before hear, that 
an act of parliament relating to one particular point, 
could be called a civil inſtitution. 

He ſpends almoſt a quarto page in telling the 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured if they 
bring in the pretender, whom they have abjured; 
and he wiſely reminds them, that they have ſworn 
without equivocation or mental reſervation ; other- 
wiſe the clergy might think, that as ſoon as they 
received the pretender, and turned papiſts, they 
would be free from their oath, 

This honeſt, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows 
in his conſcience, that there are not ten clergymen 
in England (except nonjurors) who do not abhor 
the thoughts of the pretender + reigning over us, 
much more than himſelf. But this is the ſpittle 
of the biſhop of Sarum 1, which our author licks 
up, and ſwallows, and then coughs out again with 
an addition of his own phlegm. I would fan 


* Here the 1 has no verb to which it refers in tt 
reſt of the ſentence. 


+ It ſhould be — of the Ih reigning over us, not pretenl 


reigning &c. As we ſhould write — of his reigning over us, not of hi 
- reigning &c. 


3 Dr. Gilbert Burne:. 
ſuppeſ: 
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ſuppoſe the body of the clergy were to return an 
anſwer, by one.of their members to theſe worthy 


counſellors. I conceive it might be in the follow- 
ing terms : 


My lord and Gentleman, 


The clergy command me to give you thanks 


4 for your advice; and if they knew any crimes, 
from which either of you were as free, as they 
3 « are from thoſe which you ſo earneſtly exhort 
© 6 them to avoid, they would return your favour, 
bas near as poſſible, in the ſame ſtyle and man- 
© « ner. However, that your advice may not be 
E <« wholly loft, particularly that part of it which 
4 * relates to the pretender, they deſire you would 


« apply it to more proper perſons. Look among 


E 6s your own leaders ; examine which of them en- 
E « gaged in a plot to reſtore the late king James, 
Land received pardons under his ſeal; examine 
© © which of them have been ſince ramperiag with 
2 his pretended ſon, and to gratify their ambi- 
© * tion, their avarice, their malice and revenge, 
Lare now willing to reſtore him, at the expence 
© © of the religion and liberty of their country. 
3 10 Retire, good my lord, with your pupil, and 
let us hear no more of theſe hyprocrital inſinu- 
© * ations, leſt the QuxExN and miniſters, who have 
3 been hitherto content with only diſappointing 


* the lurking villanies of your faction, may be at 


= © laſt provoked to expoſe them.“ 


But 
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But his reſpect for the clergy 1 is ſuch, that le 
does not intake as if they really had theſe exil 
diſpoſitions j he only inſinuates, that they give too 
wick cauſe for ſuch infinuations. 

I will upon occaſion ſtrip ſome of his inſinu- 
ations from their generality and ſoleciſms, ang 
drag them into the light, His dedication to the 
clergy is full of them, becauſe here he endeavours 
to mould up his rancour and civility together ; by 
which conſtraint, he is obliged to ſhorten his px 
ragraphs, and fo place them in tuch a light, th 
they obſcure one another. Suppoſing therefore 
that 1 have ſcraped | off his good manners, in or- 
der to come at his meaning, which lies under; 
he tells the clergy, that the favour of the Quezy 
and her miniſters, is but a colour of zeal toward 
them; that the people were deluded by a ground: 
Teſs « cry « of the church“ 8 danger at Sacheverell' 5 trial 
nour, ought 1 to F this truth to their ſeverd 
congregations z „ and let them know, that th 
true deſign of the preſent men in power, in that 
and” all their proceedings ſince in, favour of tht 
church, was, to bring in popety, France and th 
Pretender, and to enſlave all Europe, contrary 
to the laws of our country, | the power of the 
legiſlature, the faith of nations, and the honour oi 
God. 

L cannot ſee why the clergy, as men of ſenſe, aul 
men of honour, (for he appeals not to them as mel 
of religion) ſhould not be allowed to know whel 


they are in danger, and be able to gueſs when 
ſ 
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t comes, and who are their protectors. The deſign 
of their deſtruction indeed may have been projected 
in the dark; but when all was ripe, their enemies 
Z proceeded to ſo many overt- acts in the face of the 
; nation, that it was obvious to the meaneſt people, 
E who wanted no other motives to rouze them. On 
| the other fide, can this author, or the wiſeſt of his 
faction, aſſign one ſingle act of the preſent mini- 
try, any way tending towards bringing in the pre- 
| tender, or to weaken the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
| Hanover? Obſerve then the reaſonableneſs of this 
1 geafleman's advice: the clergy, the gentry, and 
| I the common people, had the utmoſt apprehenſions 
1 of danger to the church under the late miniſtry; 
vet then it was the greateſt impiety to inflame 
3 the people with any ſuch apprehenſions. His dan- 
ger of a popiſh ſucceflor, from any ſteps of the 
I preſent miniſtry, is an artificial calumny, raiſed 
1 and ſpread againſt the conviction of the inventors, 
3 pretended to be believed only by thoſe, who abhor 
| the conſtitution in church and ſtate; an obdurate 
E | faction who compaſs heaven and earth, to reſtore 
b themſelves upon the ruin of their country; yet 
: here our author exhorts the clergy to preach up 
1 # . this imaginary danger to their people, and diſturb 


he the public peace, with his ſtrained ſeditious com- 
at ? ments. 


= But how comes this gracious licence to the 
nd WE clergy from the whigs, to concern themſelves with 
politicks of any fort, although it be only the gloſ- 
bes and comments of Mr. Steele? The ſpeeches. 
Vor. III. X of 
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of the managers at Sacheverell's trial, particulaly 
thoſe of Stanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker 3 
and ſome others, ſcemed to deliver a different 
doctrine. Nay, this very dedication complains of 
ſome in holy orders, who have made the conſtitu. 
tion of their country, (in which and the Coptick 
Mr. Steele is equally ſkilled) a very little part of 
their ſtudy, and yet made obedience and govern- 
ment, the frequent ſubjects of their diſcourſes, 
This difficulty is eaſily folved ; for by politicks, 
they mean obedience. Mr. Hoadly +, who is a 
champion for reſiſtance, was never charged with 
meddling out of his function: Hugh Peters, and 
his brethren, in the times of uſurpation, had ful 
liberty to preach up ſedition and rebellion ; and 
{o here, Mr. Steele iſſues out his licence to the 
clergy, to preach up the danger of a popiſh pre- 
tender, in defiance of the QUEEN and her admini- 
ſtration. | 

Every winffler in a laced coat, who frequent; 
the chocolate-houſe, and is able to ſpell the title 
of a pamphlet, ſhall talk of the conſtitution with 
as much plauſibility as this very folemn writer, 
and with as good a grace blame the clergy for mol. 
dling with politicks, which they do not unde 
ſtand, I have known many of theſe able polit: 
cians furniſhed before they were of age, with al 
the neceſſary topicks of their faction, and by tl! 
help of about twenty polyſylables, capable of 

* Theſe perſons were created peers by king George I. 

+ Doctor Benjamin Hoadly, created biſhop of Bangor by king George! 
I. n 1715, trantlated to Hereford in 1721, to Saliſbury in 27 23, a0 


Ancheſter in 17 54. 
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maintaining an argument, that would ſhine in the 
Criſis; whoſe author gathered up his little ſtock 
crom the ſame ſchools, and has written from no 
other fund. 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whether this 
gentleman addreſſes himſelf to the clergy of Eng- 
land in general, or only to thoſe very few (harldy 
enough in caſe of a change, to ſupply the morta- 
ity of thoſe ſelf-denying prelates he celebrates) 


who are in his principles, and among theſe, only 


| | ſuch as hve in and about London; which pro- 
E bably will reduce the number to about half a 
= dozen at moſt. I ſhould incline to gueſs the lat- 
ter; becauſe he tells them they are ſurrounded by 
a learned, wealthy, knowing gentry, who know 
with what firmneſs, ſelf-denial, and charity, the 
E biſhops adhered to the public cauſe, and what con- 
tumelies thoſe clergymen have undergone, &c. who 


adhered to the cauſe of truth. By thoſe terms, 


the public cauſe, and the cauſe of truth, he under- 
E ſtands the cauſe of the whigs, in oppoſition to the 
© QUEEN and her ſervants : therefore by the learned, 
wealthy, and knowing gentry, he muſt underſtand 
the Bank and Eaſt-India Company, and thoſe 
other merchants or citizens within the bills of 
2 mortality, who have been ſtrenuous againſt the 
church and crown, and whoſe ſpirit of faction has 
E lately got the better of their inteteſt. For let him 
E ſearch all the reſt of the kingdom, he will find 


the ſurrounded clergy, and the ſurroending gentry, 


4 wholly ſtrangers to the merits of thoſe prelates ; 


X43 and 
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and adheting to a very different cauſe of truth, 2 
will ſoon, I hope, be manifeſt, by a fair appeal to 
the repreſentatives of both. 

It was very unneceſſary in this writer to beſpeak 
the treatment of contempt and deriſion, which 
the clergy are to expect from his faction, whenever 
they come into power. IT believe that venerable 
body is in very little concern after what manner 
their moſt mortal enemies intend to treat them, 
whenever it ſhall pleaſe Gop, for our fins, to viſit 
us with ſo fatal an event ; which I hope it will be 
the united endeavours both of clergy, and laity, to 
hinder. It would be tome ſupport to this hope, 
if I could have any opinion of his predicting tu. 
lent, (which ſome have aſcribed to people of thi; 
author's character) where he tells us, that noiſe 
and wrath will not always paſs for zeal. What 
other inſtances of zeal has this gentleman, or the 
reſt of his party been able to produce? if ch. 
mour be noe, it is but opening our ears to know 
from what ſide it comes 3, and if fedition, ſcurii- 
lity, ſlander and calumny, be the fruit of wrath, 
read the pamphlets and papers ifluing from the 
zealots of that faction, or viſit their clubs and 
cofſee-houſes, in order to form a judgement of thi 
tice. | 
When Mr. Stecle tells us, we have a religion 
that wants no ſupport from the enlargement oi 
ſecular power, but is well ſupported by the wit 
dom and piety of its preachers, and its own native 
truth; it would be gocd to know what religion I 
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profeſſes: for the clergy to whom he ſpeaks, will 
never allow him to be a member of the church of 
England. They cannot agree, that the truth of the 
goſpel, and the piety and wiſdom of its preachers, 
are a ſufficient ſupport in an evil age, againſt in- 
fidelity, faction, and vice, without the aſſiſtance of 
ſecular power; unleſs Gop would pleaſe to confer 
the gift of miracles on thoſe who wait at the altar. 
believe they venture to go a little farther, and 
think, that upon ſome occaſions, they want a little 
enlargement of aſſiſtance from the ſecular power, 
againſt Atheiſts, Deiſts, Socinians, and other He- 
reticks. Every firſt Sunday in Lent a part of the 
Liturgy is read to the people, in the preface to 
which, the church declares her withes for the re- 
| ſtoring of that diſcipline ſhe formerly had, and 
which, for ſome years paſt, has been more want- 
ed than ever. But of this no more, leſt it might 
inſinuate jealouſies between the clergy and laity ; 
which the author tells us, is the policy of vain 
© ambitious men among the former, in hopes to de- 
rive from their order, a veneration they cannot 
deſerve from their virtue. If this be their method 
for procuring veneration, it is the moſt ſingular 
that eyer was thought on; and the clergy would 
then indeed haye no more to do with politicks of 
any fort, than Mr, Steele or his faction will allow 
| : them. 
| . Having thus toiled through his dedication, I pro- 
ceeed to conſider his preface, which, half conſiſting 
of quotation, will be ſo much the ſooner got 
YL X 3 through. 
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through. It is a very unfair thing in any writer 
to employ his 1gnorance and malice together ; he. 
cauſe it gives his anſwerer double work: it is like 
the ſort of ſophiſtry that the logicians call two me. 
diums, which are never allowed in the ſame ſyllo- 
giſm. A writer, with a weak head, and a corrupt 
heart, is an over-match for any ſingle pen; like: 
hireling jade, dull and vicious, hardly able to fiir, 
yet offering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with ſuch an account of 
the original of power, and the nature of civil inſti 

tutions, as I am confident was never once imagine 
by any writer upon government, from Plato to 
Mr. Locke, Give me leave to tranſcribe his firſt 
paragraph. I never ſaw an unruly crowd of 
people cool by degrees into temper, but it gave me 
an idea of the original of power, and the nature 
of civil inſtitutions. One particular man has 
uſually in thoſe caſes, from the dignity of his ap- 
pearance, or other qualities known or imagined by 
the multitude, been received into ſudden favour 
and authority; the occaſion of their difference has 
been repreſented to him, and the matter referred 
to his deciſion, 

I have known a poet, who never was out of Eng- 
land, introduce a fact by way of ſimile, which 
could probably no where happen nearer than in the 
plains of Libya; and begin with, “ So have I ſeen.” 

Such a fiction I ſuppoſe may be juſtified by pot- 
tical licence; yet Virgil is much more modeſt 
This paragraph of Mr. Steele's; which he {ts 

| down 
I 
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N down as an obſervation of his own, 1s a miſerable 
F mangled tranſlation of 11x verſcs out of that famous 
poet, who ſpeaks after this manner: © As when a 
{dition ariſes in a great multitude, &c. then if they 
ſee a wiſe great man, &c.“ Virgil, who lived but 
a little after the ruin of the Roman republic, where 
editions often happened, and the force of oratory 
was great among the people, made ule of a ſimile, 
which Mr. Steele turns into a fact, after ſuch a 
manner as if he had ſeen it a hundred times; and 
builds upon it a ſyſtem of the origin of government. 
When the vulgar here in England aſſemble in a 
E riotous manner, (which is not very frequent of late 
years) the prince takes a much more effectual way 
than that of ſending orators to appeaſe them: but 
Mr. Steele imagines ſuch a crowd of people as this, 
where there 18 no government at all ; their unru- 


. WE lines quelled, and their paſſions cooled by a par- 
„ WW ticular man, whoſe great qualities they had known 
= 2 before, Such an aflembly muſt have riſen ſuddenly 
from the earth, and the man of authority dropt 


from the clouds; for, without ſome previous form 
of government, no ſuch crowd did ever vet aflem- 
ble, or could poſſibly be acquainted with the merits 
and dignity of any particular man among them. 


, i. But to purſue his ſcheme ; this man of authority, 
„who cools the crowd by degrees, and to whom 
„bey all appeal, muſt of neceſſity prove either au 


open, or clandeſtine tyrant, A clandeſtine tyrant 
| . 1 take to be a king of Brentford, who Keeps his 
= amy in diſguiſe ;' and whenever he happens either 
to dic naturally, be knockt on the head, or depoſed, 
X 4 | the 
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the people calmly take farther meaſures, and im. 
prove upon what was begun under his unlimited 
power. All this the author tells us, with extreme 
propriety, is what ſeems reaſonable to common 
ſenſe; that is, in other words, it ſeems reaſonable 
to reaſon. This is what he calls giving an idea 
of the original of power, and the nature of civil 
inſtitutions. To which 1 anſwer with great phlegm, 
that I defy any man alive to ſhew me in double the 
number of lines, although writ by the ſame author, 
ſuch a complicated ignorance in hiſtory, human 
nature, or politicks, as well as in the ordinary pro- 
perties of thought or of ſtyle. 

But it ſeems theſe profound ſpeculations were 
only premiſed to introduce ſome quotations in fi- 
vour of reſiſtance. What has reſiſtance to do with 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, that the 
whig writers ſhould perpetually affect to tag them 
together? I can conceive nothing elſe, but that 
their hatred to the Queen and miniſtry, puts 
them upon thoughts of introducing the ſuccefior 
by another revolution. Are cafes of extreme ne- 
ceſſity to be introduced as common maxims, by 
which we are always to proceed? ſhould not theſe 
gentlemen ſometimes inculcate the general rule of 
obedience, and not always the exception of reſiſt- 
ance ? ſince the former, has been the perpetual dic- 
tate of all laws both divine and civil, and the lat 
ter is ſtill in diſpute. | 

T ſhall meddle with none of the paſlages he cites 
to proye the lawfulneſs of refiſting Princes, except 

| that 


4 % 7 
$ g 


chat from the ſis lord Ie s * ſpeech in 


defence of Dr. Sacheverell : that there are extraor- 
| dinary caſes, caſes of neceſſity, which are implied 
although not expreſſed, in the general rule [of obe- 
E dicnce]. Theſe words, very clear in themſelves, 


Mr. Steele explains into nonſenſe; which in any 


E other author, I ſhould ſuſpeck to have been in- 
tended as a reflection upon as great a perſon as ever 
E filled or adorned that high ſtation ; but J am fo 
well acquainted with his pen, that 1 much more 
wonder how 1t can trace out a true quotation, 
than a falſe comment. To ſee him treat my lord 
& Harcourt with ſo much civility, looks indeed a lit- 
tle ſyſpicious, and as if he had malice in his heart. 
He calls his lordſhip a very great man, and a great 
being authority; places himſelf in company with 
general Stanhope, and Mr. Hoadly ; and in ſhort, 
| takes the moſt effectual method in his power of 
= raining his lordthip in the opinion of every man, 


who is wile or good. I can only tell my lord 


© Harcourt, for his comfort, that theſe praiſes are 
encumbered with the doctrine of refiſtance, and the 
true revolution-principles ; and provided he will 
not allow Mr. Steele for his commentator, he may 
E hope to recover the honour of being libelled again, 
as well as his ſovereign and eee eee 


We now come to the Criſis; where we meet 
with two pages, by way of introduction to thoſe ex- 


Sir Simon Harcourt, who at the time of Sacheverell's trial had reſigned 


4 F place of attorney. general, which he afterwards accepted again ; upon 


1 3 | the change of the m: rftry he was made lord keeper, and in 1711 created 
D baron, Fo : 


tracts 
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tracts from acts of parliament, that conſtitute 
the body of his pamphlet. This introduction be. 
gins with a definition of liberty, and then proceed 
in a panegyrick upon that great bleſſing, His pa. 
negyrick is made up of half a dozen ſhreds, like: 
ſchool-boy's theme, beaten general topicks, whey; 
any other man alive might wander ſecurely ; but 
this politician, by venturing to vary the good old 
phraſes, and give them a new turn, commits an 
hundred ſoleciſms and abſurdities. The weighty 
truths, which he endeavours to preſs upon his rea. 
der, are ſuch as theſe. That liberty is a very good 
thing ; that without liberty we cannot be free; 
that health is good, and ftrength is good, but J. 
berty is better than either; that no man can be 
happy without the liberty of doing whatever hi 
own mind tells him is beſt ; that men of quality 
love liberty, and common people love liberty; even 
women and children love liberty; and you cam 
not pleaſe them better than by letting them 
do what they pleaſe. Had Mr. Steele contented 
himſelf to deliver theſe, and the like maxim, 
in ſuch intelligible terms, I could have found 
where we agreed, and where we differed, Bu 
let us hear ſome of theſe axioms, as he has in- 
volved them. We cannot poſſeſs our ſouls wit 
pleaſure and fatisfaftion, except we preſerve in out- 
ſelves that ineſtimable bleſſing, which we call | 
berty. By liberty I deſire to be underſtood to 
mean the happineſs of men's living, &c. —— Tit 
true life of man conſiſts in conducting it accordilg 
to his own juſt ſentiments and innocent inclinations 

| eo man 
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man's being is degraded below that of a free agent, 
I when his affections and paſſions are no longer go- 

| With- 


verned by the dictates of his own mind. 


* 

* * 
* » 

* 


ba. out liberty our health (among other things) may 
TY 5 be at the will of a tyrant, employed to our ruin, 
es and that of our fellow- creatures. If there be any 
bu of theſe maxims, which are not groſsly defective 
din truth, in ſenſe, or in grammar, I will allow 
an | them to paſs for uncontroulable. By the firſt, omit- 
by i ting the pedantry of the whole expreition, there are 
re> not above one or two nations in the world, where 


000 any one man can poſſeſs his ſoul with pleaſure and 


re; WE fatisfaftion. In the ſecond, he deſires tobe underſtood 


t . to mean; that is, he deſires to be meant to mean, 
1 be or to be underſtood to underſtand. In the third, 
I the life of man conſiſts in conducting his life. In 
alty the fourth he affirms, that mens beings are degraded, 
even 


when their paſſions are no longer governed by the 
dicdates of their own minds; directly contrary to 
the leſſons of all moraliſts and legiſlatures ; : who 
agree unanimouſly, that the paſſions of men muſt 
be under the government of reaſon and law; nei- 
1 ther are laws of any other uſe, than to correct the 
irregularity of our affections. By the laſt, our 
health is ruinous to ourſelves, and other men, 


5 witl 1 
1 when a tyrant pleaſes ; which I leave to him to 
1 | ; make out, 


I cannot ſufficiently commend our anceſtors, 
bor tranſmitting to us the bleſſing of liberty; yet 
| having laid out their blood and 8 upon the 
burchaſe, I do not fee how they acted parſimoni—- 
3 oully, 
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ouſly, becauſe I can conceive nothing more geng. 
rous, than that of employing our blood and tre. 
ſure for the ſervice of others. But I am fv. 
denly ſtruck with the thought, that I have found 
his meaning; our anceſtors ated parſimoniouſhy, 
becauſe they ſpent only their own treaſure for tie 
good of their poſterity ; whereas we, {quandere 
away the treaſures of our poſterity too; but whether 
they will be thankful, and think it was done fir 
the preſervation of their liberty, muſt be left u 
themſelves for a deciſion. 
I verily believe, although I could not prove it 
in Weſtminſter hall before a lord chief juſtice, 
that by enemies to our preſent eſtabliſhment, M. 
Steele would deſire to be underſtood to mean, my 
lord treaſurer and the reſt of the miniſtry : by 
thoſe who are grown ſupine, in proportion to tl 
danger to which our liberty is every day more er. 
poſed, I ſhould gueſs he means the tories : and bj 
honeſt men, who ought to look up with a ſpiſt 
that becomes honeſty, he underſtands the whigs 
I likewiſe believe, he would take it ill, or think 
me ſtupid, if I did not thus expound him. I ff 
then, that according to this expoſition, the fon 
great officers of ſtate, together with the reſt of tis 
cabinet- council, (except the Archbiſhop of Canter Wi 
bury *) are enemies to our eſtabliſhment, makin; i 
artful and open attacks upon our conſtitution, 6 
are now practiſing indirect arts, and mean fulti 


* Dr, Tenniſon. | 
18 
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1 | ties, to weaken the ſecurity of thoſe acts of parlia- 
ment, for ſettling the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
1 fa The firſt, and moſt notorious of theſe 
4 criminals, is, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Lord 
bog Treaſurer, who 1s reputed to be chief miniſ- 
ter: the ſecond is, James Butler, duke of Ormond, 
9 oh commands the army, and deſigns to employ 
it in bringing over the Pretender: the third is, 
Henry St. John, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, Secre- 
E tary of State, who muſt be ſuppoſed to hold a con- 
© ſtant correſpondence at the court of Bar le Duc, 
as the late Earl of Godolphin did with that at St. 
E Germains: and to avoid tediuoſneſs, Mr. Brom- 
ley *, and the reſt, are employed in their ſeveral 
E diſtricts to the. ſame end. Theſe are the opinions, 
Which Mr. Steele and his faction, under the direc- 
tion of their leaders, are endeavouring, with all 
their might, to propagate among the people of Eng- 
nnd, concerning the preſent miniſtry; with what 
Wreſcrvation to the honour, wiſdom, or juſtice of 
the Quetn, I cannot determine; who, by her 
on free choice, after long experience of their abi- 
lities and integrity, and in compliance to the ge- 
neral wiſhes of her people, called them to her ſer- 
ice. Such an accuſation againſt perſons in ſo 
i dich truſt, ſhould require, I think, at leaſt one ſin- 
ec overt- act to make it good. If there be no other 
ng of perſons fit to ſerve the crown, without 
anger from the pretender, except among thoſe 


| 1 * Speaker of the Houle of Commons. 
| T It ſliould be — in com pliance wr, &c. 


who 
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who are called the whig party, the Hanover 1. 
ceſſion is then indeed in a very deſperate ſtate. 
that illuſtrious family will have almoſt nine in ten 
of the kingdom againſt it, and thoſe principally qt 
the landed intereſt ; which is moſt to be depends 
upon, in ſuch a nation as ours, 
I have now got as far as his extracts, which | 
ſhall not be at the pains of comparing with the 
originals, but ſuppoſe he has gotten them fairly 
tranſcribed : Ionly think, that whoever is patente 
for printing acts of parhament, may have a very 
fair action againſt him for invaſion of property: 
but this is none of my buſineſs to enquire into, 

After two and twenty pages ſpent in reciting 
acts of parliament, he deſires leave to repeat the 
hiſtory and progreſs of the union; upon which [ 
have ſome few things to obſerve. 

This work, he tells us, was unſucceſsfully ut. 
tempted by ſeveral of her majeſty's predeceſſon; 
although I do not remember it was ever thought 
on by any, except king James the firſt, and the 
late king William. I have read indeed, that fome 
ſmall overtures were made by the former of tl 
princes towards a union between the two king: 
dorms, but rejected with indignation and contemy 
by the Engliſh : and the hiſtorian tells us, ti 
how degenerate and corrupt ſoever the court 
parliament then were, they would not give c 
to fo infamous a propoſal, I do not find, that d 
of the ſucceeding princes before the Revolut!!, 


ever reſumed the deſign ; becauſe it was a proj: 


S 


** 


for which there could not poſſibly be aſſigned the 
leaſt reaſon or neceſſity: for I defy any mortal to 
name one ſingle advantage that England could 
ever expect from ſuch a union. 

But towards the end of the late king's reign, upon 


q 1 of the want of iſſue from him or the 


eg Anne, a propoſition for uniting both king- 
doms was begun; becauſe Scotland had not ſettled 
their crown upon the Houſe of Hanover, but left 
I Þ themſelves at large, in hopes to make their advan- 
© tage; and it was thought highly dangerous to 


\ leave that part of the iſland, inhabited by a poor 


© fierce nothern people, at liberty to put themſelves 
he a difterent king. However, the oppoſition 
to this work was ſo great, that it could not be 
boom, until ſome time after her preſent majeſty 
came to the crown; when, by the weakneſs or 


corruption of a certain miniſter, ſince dead, an act 


A 
3 


%S parliament was obtained for the Scots, which 


bare them leave to arm themſelves “; and ſo the 


union became neceſſary, not for any actual good it 
could poſſibly do us, but to avoid a probable evil; and 


* 


at the ſame time ſave an obnoxious miniſter's head; 
ho was ſo wiſe as to take the firſt opportunity of 


procuring a general pardon by act of parliament, 
becauſe he could not, with ſo much decency and 
E: ® Ueſire'a particular one for himſelf. Theſe 
Facts are well enough known to the whole king- 
dom. And I remember, diſcourſing above ſix years 


* See the Examiner, Ne XIX. at the end. 


hn 
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ago with the moſt conſiderable“ perſon of th. 
adverſe party, aud a great promoter of the union, 
he frankly owned to me, that this neceſſity, brought 


upon us by the wrong management of the Ear] gf 
Godolphin, was the only cauſe of the union. 


Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the 
author of the Crifis : firſt, that the union became 
neceflary for the cauſe above related; becauſe it 
prevented this ifland from being governed by tuo 
kings; which England would never have ſuffered; 
and it might probably have coſt us a war of a year 
or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, that it 
would be dangerous to break this union, at leaf 
in this junAure, while there is a pretender abroad, 
who might probably lay hold of ſuch an opporti- 
nity. And this made me wonder a little at the fpiri 
of faction laſt ſummer, among ſome people, who, 
having been the great promoters of thg union, and 
ſeveral of them the principal gainers by it +, could 
yet proceed ſo far as to propoſe in the houſe « 
lords, that it ſhould be diflolved : while, at the 
fame time, thoſe peers, who had ever oppoſed i 
in the beginning, were then for preſerving it, 


* Lord Somers, 

+ The duke of Argyle, who zealoyſly promoted the union, the Cal 
of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having been deputeda 
purpole, remonſtrated to the queen againſt the malt tax, which tit 
laid would probably prompt the Scots to declare the union diſſolved. i 
Earl of Finlater ſoon after moved the houſe of lords for leave to bill 
in a bill for diſſolving tue union; he was ſeconded by the earl of Mah 
and ſupported by lord Eglington, the earl of Hay, the duke of Argjh 
and others. = | 


U Po 
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upon the reaſon I have juſt aſſigned, and which 
the author of _ AY 1 likewiſe taken notice 
of. | 

But n he tells us, the Englidiraen ought, 
in generoſity, to be more particularly careful in 
preſerving the union,“ he argues like himſelf. The 
late kingdom of Scotland (ſays he) had as nume- 
rous a nobility as England, &c. They had indeed; 
and to that we owe one of the great and neceſſary 
evils of the union, upon the foot it now ſtands. 
Their nobility is indeed ſo numerous, that the 
whole revenues of their country would be hardly 
able to maintain them, according to the dignity 
of their titles; and what is infinitely worſe, they 
are never likely to be. extin& until the laſt period 
of all things; becauſe the greateſt part of them 
deſcend to heirs general. I imagine a perſon of 
quality prevailed on to marry a woman much his 
inferior, and without a groat to her fortune, and 
er friends arguing ſhe was as good as her huſband, 
ecauſe ſhe brought him as numerous a family of 
relations and ſervants, as ſhe found in his houſe. 
Scotland, 1n the taxes, 1s obliged to contribute one 
penny for every forty pence laid upon England; 
ind the repreſentatives they ſend to parliament 
re about a thirteenth. Every other Scotch peer 
as all the privileges of an Engliſh one, except 
hat of fitting in parliament, and even precedence 
fore all of the ſame title that ſhall be created for 
e time to come. The penſions and employments 


oſſeſſed by the natives of that country now among 
Vor. III. Y us, 
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us, do amount to more than the whole body of 
their nobility ever ſperit at home j and all the 
money they raiſe upon the public, is hardly ſuffi. 
cient to defray their civil and military liſts. I could 
point out ſome, with great titles, who affected ty 
appear very vigorous for diſſolving the union, al- 
though their whole. revenues before that period, 
would have ill maintained a Welſh juſtice of peace; 
and have fince gathered more money, than ever any 
Scotchman, who had not travelled; could form an 
idea of. 5 aA 

I have only one thing more to fay upon oceafion 
of the union act; which is, that the author of 
the Criſis may be fairly proved, from his own ci- 
tations, to be guilty of IH TREASON. In 2 
paper of his called the Engliſnman, of October 29, 
there is an advertiſement about taking in ſubſcrip- 
tions for printing the Criſis, where the title i; 
publiſhed at length with the following clauſe, 
which the author thought fit to drop in the pub- 
cation ; |* and that no power on earth can bar, 
alter, or make void the preſent ſettlement of the 
crown, &c. By Richard Steele,'] In his extract of 
an act of parhament made fince the union, it ap- 
pears to be high treaſon for any perſon by writing 
or printing to maintain and affirm, that the kings 
or, queens of this realm, with and by the autho- 
rity of parliament, are not able to make laws and 
ſtatutes of ſufficient force and validity to limit and 
bind the crown, and the deſcent, limitation, in- 
heritance, and the government thereof, This ad 
wid | 1 .: bel 
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being fabſequent to the ſettlement of the crown 
confirmed at the union, it is probable ſome friend 
'of the author adviſed him to leave out thoſe trea- 
ſanable words in the printed title- page, which he 
had before publiſhed in the advertiſement ; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that in the treatiſe itſelf he 
only offers it to every good ſubject's conſideration, 
whether this article of the ſettlement of the crown 
is not as firm as the union itſelf, and as the ſettle- 
ment of epiſcopacy in England, &c. And he 
thinks the Scots underſtood it ſo, that the ſucceſ- 
ceſſion to the crown was never to be controverted, 

Thefe I take to be only treaſonable inſinuations; 
but the advertiſement before mentioned, is actually 
high treaſon 3 for which the author ought to be 
profecuted, if that would avail any thing under a 
joriſdiction, where curſing the QUEEN is not above 
the penalty of twenty marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that * whags 
cf late years, both in their writings and diſcourſes, 
have affected upon all occaſions to allow the legi- 
timacy of the pretender. "This makes me a little 
wonder to ſee our author labouring to prove the 
contrary, by producing all the popular chat of thoſe 
times, and other ſolid arguments from Fuller's 
narrative: but it muſt be ſuppoſed, that this gen- 
tleman acts by the commands of his ſuperiors, who 
have thought fit at this juncture to iſſue out new 
orders, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves. I 
with they had been more clear in their directions 
to him upon that weighty point, whether the 

| Y 2 ſet- 
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ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hang. 
ver be alterable or not. I have obſerved where, 
in his former pages, he gives it in the negative; 
but in the turning of a leaf, he has wholly changed 
his mind. He tells us, he wonders there can he 
found any Briton weak enough to contend againſt 
a power in their own nation, which is practiſed 
in a much greater degree in other ſtates : and 
how hard it is, that Britain ſhould be debarred 
the privilege of eſtabliſhing its own ſecurity, by 
relinquiſhing only thoſe branches of the royal line, 
which threaten it with deſtruction; while other 
nations never ſcruple, upon leſs occaſions, to go 
much greater lengths; of which he produces in- 
ſtances in France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; 
and then adds, can Great Britain help to advance 
men to other thrones, and have no power in li- 
miting its own? How can a ſenator, capable of 
doing honour to Sir Thomas Hanmer, be guilty of 
ſuch ridiculous inconſiſtencies ? The author of the 
Conduct of the Allies (ſays he) has dared to drop 
inſinuations about altering the ſucceſſion. The 
author of the Conduct of the Allies writes ſenſe 
and Engliſh; neither of which the author of thc 
Criſis underſtands. The former thinks it wrong 
in point of policy to call in a foreign power to be 
guarantee of our ſucceſſion, becauſe it puts it out 
of the power of our own legiſlature to change our 
ſucceſſion, without the conſent of that prince or 
ſtate, who is guarantee, whatever neceſſity may 
happen in future times. Now, if it be high tres: 

| {on 
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ſon to affirm by writing, that the legiſlature has 
no ſuch power; and if Mr. Steele thinks it ſtrange 
that Britain ſhould be debarred this privilege, what 
could be the crime of putting ſuch a caſe,; that in 
future ages, a neceſſity might happen of limiting 
the ſucceſſion, as well as it has happened already? 
When Mr. Steele reflects upon the many ſolemn, 
ſtrong barriers (to our ſucceſſion) of laws and oaths, 
&c. he thinks all fear vanithes before them. I 
think ſo too, provided the epithet /o/emn goes for 
nothing; becauſe, although I have often heard of 
a ſolemn day, a folemn feaſt, and a ſolemn cox- 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea to myſelf of a ſo- 
lemn barrier. However, be that as it will, his 
thoughts it ſeems will not let him reſt, but, before 
he is aware, he aſks himſelf ſeveral queſtions; and, 
ſince he cannot reſolve them, I will endeavour to 
give him what ſatisfaction I am able, The firſt 
is, what are the marks of a laſting ſecurity ? To 
which I anſwer, that the figns of it in a kingdom 
or ſtate are, firſt, good laws; and ſecondly, thoſe 
laws well executed: we are pretty well pro- 
vided with the former, but extremely defective 
in the latter. — Secondly, what are our tempers 
aud our hearts at home? If by ours he means 
thoſe of himſelf and his abettors, they are 
moſt damnably wicked ; impatient for the death 
of the "QUEEN; ready to gratify their ambition 
and revenge, by all deſperate methods; wholly 
alienate from truth, law, religion, mercy, conſci- 
ence, or honour. — Thirdly, in what hands is 
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power lodged abroad ? To anſwer the queſtion na- 
turally, Louis XIV is king of France, Philip v 
(by the counſels and acknowledgments of the 
whigs) 1s king of Spain, and ſo on. If by power 
he means money; the duke of Marlborogh is 
thought to have more ready money than all the 
kings of Chriſtendom together; but, by the pecu- 
liar diſpoſition of Providence, 1t 1s locked up in a 
trunk, to which his ambition has no key: and 
that is our ſecurity.—Fourthly, are our unnatural 
diviſions our ſtrength ? I think not; but they are 
the ſign of it, for being unnatural they cannot laſt; 
and this ſhews, that union, the foundation of all 
ſtrength, is more agreeable to our nature.— Fifthly, 
is it nothing to us, which of the princes of Eu- 
rope has the longeſt ſword? Not much, if we can 
tie up his hands, or put a ſtrong ſhield intò thoſe of 
his neighbours; or if our ſword be as ſharp as his 
is long; or if it be neceſſary for him to turn his 
own {word into a plowſhare ; or if ſuch a ſword 
happens to be in the-hands of an infant, or ſtrug- 
gled for by two competitors.—Sixthly, the power- 
ful hand that deals out crowns and kingdoms all 
around us, may it not in time reach a king out to 
us too ? If the powerful hand he means be that of 
France, it may reach out as many kings as it 
pleaſes ; but we will not accept them. Whence 
does this man get his intelligence? I ſhould think 
even his brother Ridpath might furniſh him with 
better. What crowns or Kingdoms has France 

rok dealt 
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Jeale about ? Spain was given by the will of the for- 
mer king, in conſequence of that infamous treaty 
of partition, the adviſer of which will, I hope; ne- 
yer be forgot in England. Sicily was diſpoſed of, 
by her majeſty of Great-Britain ; ſo in effect wag 
Sardinia, France indeed once reached out a king 
to Poland, but the people would not receive him, 
This queſtion of Mr. Steele's was therefore only 
put in terrorem, without any regard to truth.— 
Seventhly, are there no pretenſions to our crown 
that can ever be revived? There may, for ought 
I know, be about a dozen; and thoſe, in time, 

may poſſibly beget a hundred; but we muſt do 
as well as we can. Captain Beſſus, when he had 
fifty challenges to anſwer, proteſted he could not 
fight above three duels a day. Tf the pretender 
ſhould fail, (fays the writer) the French king has 
in his quiver a ſucceſſion of them; the ducheſs of 
Savoy, or her ſons, or the dauphin her grandſon, 
Let me ſuppoſe the Chevalier de St. George to be 
dead; the ducheſs of Savoy will then be a pre- 
tender, and conſequently muſt leave her huſband, 
becauſe his royal highneſs (tor Mr. Steele has 
not yet acknowledged him for a king) is in alli- 
ance with her Britiſh majeſty ; her tons, when 
they grow pretenders, muſt undergo the {ame fate. 
But I am at loſs how to diſpoſe of the dauphin, 
if he happen to be king of France before the pre- 
tenderſhip to Britain falls to his fhare ; for I doubt 
he will never be perſuaded to remove out of his 


own kingdom, only becauſe it is too ncar England. 
Y 4 But 
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But the duke of Savoy did, ſome years ago, 
put in his claim to the crown of England in right 
of his wife; and he is a prince of great capacity, 
in ſtrict alliance with France, and may therefore 
very well add to our fears of a popith ſucceſſor. 
ls it the fault of the preſent, or of any miniſtry, 
that this prince put in his claim ? muſt we pive 
him opium to deſtroy his capacity? or can we pre- 
vent his alliance with any prince, who is in peace 
with her majeſty ? Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon 
all the popiſh princes, who have any pretended 
title to our crown by the proximity of blood ? 
What, in the name of God, can theſe people drive 
at? what is it they demand? Suppoſe the preſent 
dauphin were now a man, and the king of France, 
and next popiſh heir to the crown of England; is 
he not excluded by the laws of the land? But 
what regard will he have to our laws? J anſwer; 
has not the QueeN as good a title to the crown of 
France? and how 1s ſhe excluded, but by their 
law againſt the ſucceſſion of females, which we 
are not bound to acknowledge? And is it not in 
our power to exclude female ſucceſſors, as well as 
in theirs ? If ſuch a pretence ſhall prove the cauſe 
of a war, what human power can prevent it? But 
our cauſe muſt neceſſarily be good and righteous ; 
for either the kings of England have been unjuſtly 
kept out of the poſſeſſion of France, or the dau- 
phin, although neareſt of kin, can have no legal 
title to England. And he muſt be an ill prince 
indeed, who will not have the hearts arid hands of 
: ninety 
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ninety nine in an hundred among his ſubjects, 
againſt ſuch a popiſh pretender. 
I have been the longer in anſwering the ſeventh 
queſtion, becauſe it led me to conſider all he had 
afterwards to ſay upon the ſubject of the preten- 
der, -Eighthly, and Jaſtly, he aſks himſelf, whe- 
ther Popery aud Ambition are become tame and 
quiet neighbours? In this I can give him no ſa- 
tisfaction, becauſe I never was in that ſtreet where 
they live; nor do J converſe with any of their 
friends; only I find they are perſons of a very 
evil reputation. But I am told for certain, that 
Ambition had removed her lodging, and lives the 
very next door to Faction, where they keep ſuch a 
racket, that the whole pariſh 1s diſturbed, and 
** night in an uproar. 

Thus much in anſwer to thoſe Goht uneaſy 
queſtions put-by the author to himſelf in order 
to ſatisfy every Briton, and give him an occaſion 
of taking an impartial view of the affairs of Europe 
in general as'well as of Great Britain in particular. 

After enumerating the great actions of the con- 
federate armies, under the command of prince Eu- 
gene and the duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele 
obſerves, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, that the Bri- 
tiſn general, however unaccountable it may be to 
poſterity, was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
his glorious labour. Ten years fruits, it ſeems, 
were not ſufficient, and yet they were the fruitful- 
leſt campaigns that ever any general cropt. How- 


ever, I cannot but hope, that poſterity will not be 
lett 
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left in the dark, but ſore care taken both of her ma. 
jeſty's glory, and the reputation of thoſe ſhe em. 
ploys, An impartial hiſtorian may tell the world, 
(and the next age will eafily believe what it con- 
tinues to feel) that the avarice and ambition of a 
few factious inſolent ſubjects, had almoſt deſtroyed 
their country, by continuing a ruineus war in 
conjunction with allies, for whoſe ſakes principally 
we fought, who refuſed to bear their juſt propor- 
tion of the charge, and were connived at in their 
refuſal, for private ends: that theſe factious peo- 
ple, treated the beſt and kindeſt of ſovereigns, with 
inſolence, cruelty; and ingratitude, of which he 
will be able to produce ſeveral inſtances ; that 
they encouraged perſens and principles alien from 
our religion and government, in order to ſtrengthen 
their faction; he will tell the reaſons, why the 
general, and firſt miniſter, were ſeduced to be heads 
of this faction, contrary to the opinions they had 
always profeſſed. Such an hiſtorian will ſhew 
many reaſons, which made it neceſſary to remove 
the general and his friends; who, knowing the 
bent of the nation was againſt them, expected 
to loſe their power when the war was at an end. 
Particularly, the hiſtorian will diſcover the whole 
intrigue of the duke of Mariboraugh's endeavour- 
ing to procure a commiſſion to be general for 
life“; wherein juſtice will be done to a perſon at 
that time of high ſtation in the law, who (I men- 
tion it to his honour) adviſed the duke, when he 


See the Examiner Ne 19, and the ſubſequent papers. 
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was. ſhed upon it, not to accept of ſuch a 
commiſſion. By theſe, and many other inſtances 
which time will bring to light, it may perhaps 
appear not very unaccountable to poſterity,, why 
this great man was diſmiſſed at Jait ; but rather 
why he was diſmiſſed no ſooner. 

But this is entering into a qyide geld. 1 ſhall 
therefore leave poſterity to the Information of bet= 
ter hiſtorians, than the author of the Crifis, or 
myſelf; and go on to inform the preſent age, in 
ſome facts, which the great orator and politician 
thinks fit to miſrepreſent, with the utmoſt degree 
either of natural, or wilful ignorance. He aſſerts, 
that in the Duke of Ormond's campaign, after a 
ſuſpenſion of arms between Great Britain and France 
proclaimed at the head of the armies, the Britiſh 
troops, in the midſt of the enemy's garriſons, 
withdrew themſelves from their confederates. The 
fact is directly otherwiſe ; for the Britiſh troops 
were molt infamouſly deſerted by the confederates, 
after all that could be urged by the duke of Or- 
mond and the earl of Strafford, to preſs the con- 
federate generals not to forſake them. The duke 
was directed to avoid engaging in any action, until 
he had farther orders, becauſe an account of the 
115 of Spain's renunciation was every day expect - 

: this, the Imperialiſts and Dutch know well 
_ ; and therefore propoſed to the duke, in 
that very juncture, to engage the French, for no 
other reafon but to render deſperate all the 
8 s meaſures towards a peace. Was not the 
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certain poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, of equal advantage 
to the uncertainty of a battle? A whole cam- 
paign under the duke of Marlborough, with ſuch 
an acquiſition, although at the coſt of many thou- 
ſand lives, and ſeveral millions of money, would 
have been thought very gloriouſly ended. 

Neither, after all, was it a new thing, either in 
the-Britiſh general, or the Dutch deputies, to re- 
fuſe fighting, when they did not approve it. 
When the duke of Marlborough was going to in- 
veſt-Bouchain, the deputies of the States preſſed 
him in vain to engage the enemy; and one of 
them was ſo far diſcontented upon his grace's re- 
fuſal, that he preſently became a partizan of the 
peace; yet I do not remember any clamour then 
raiſed here againſt the duke upon that account. 
Again, when the French invaded Doway, after the 
confederates had deſerted the duke of Ormond, 
prince Eugene was violently bent upon a battle, 
and ſaid they ſhould never have another ſo good an 
opportunity; but monſieur „a private deputy, 
roſe up, and oppoſed it ſo far, that the prince was 
forced to deſiſt, Was it then more criminal in the 
duke of Ormond to refuſe fighting by expreſs com- 
mand of the Queen, and in order to get poſſeſ- 
. hon of Dunkirk, than for the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to give ths ſame refuſal, without any ſuch 
orders, or any ſuch advantage? or ſhall a Dutch 
deputy aſſume more power than the Que of 
Great Britain's general, acting by the immediate 
commands of his ſovereign? 
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The emperor and the empire (ſays Mr. Steele 
by way of admiration)- continue the war ! Is his 
Imperial majeſty able to continue it or not ? if he 
be, then Great Britain has been ſtrangely uſed for 
ten years paſt ; then how came it to paſs, that of 
above thirty thouſand men in his ſervice in Italy 
at the time of the battle of Turin, there were not 
above feur thouſand paid by himſelf? if he be not 
able to continue it, why does he go on? The 
reaſons are clear; becauſe the war only affects the 
princes of the empire, whom he 1s willing enough 
to expoſe, but not his own dominions. Beſides, 
the Imperial miniſters are in daily expectation of 
the QUEEN's death; which they hope will give a 
new turn to affairs, and rekindle the war in Eu- 
rope upon the old foot; and we know how the 
miniſters of that court publicly aſſign it for a rea- 
ſon of their obſtinacy againſt peace, that they hope 
for a ſudden revolution in England. In the mean 
time, this appearance of the emperor's being for- 
ſaken by his ally, will ſerve to increaſe the cla- 
mour, both here and in Holland, againſt her ma- 
jeſty and thoſe ſhe employs, 

Mr. Steele ſays, there can be no crime in affirm- 
ing (if it be truth) that the houſe of Bourbon is at 
this juncture become more formidable, and bids 
fairer for a univerſal monarchy, and to engrots the 
whole trade of Europe, than it did before the 
war, 158 
No crime in affirming it, if it be truth. I will 
for once allow his propoſition, But, if it be falſe, 

then 
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then I «frm, that whoever advances 10 ſoditioug 2 
Falſhood, deſerves to be hanged. Does he men 
by the houſe of Boarbon, the two kings of France 
and Spain? If ſo, Tireje&t his meaning, which 
would inſinuate, that the intereſts and deſigns of 
both thoſe princes will be the ſame; whereas they 
are marc oppoſite than thoſe of any two other . 
narchs in Chnſtendom. This is the old fooliſ 
Dander ſo frequently flung upon the peace, and as. 
Frequently refuted. Theſe factious undertakers of 
the preſs write with great advantage; they ſtrenu- 
oully affirm a thou tand falſhoods, without fear, 
wit, conſcience, or knowledge; and we, who an- 
ſwer them, muſt be at the expence of an argy- 
ment for each; after which, in the very next pam- 
phlet-we {ee the {ame aſſertions produced again, 
without the leaſt notice of what has been ſaid to 
Aiſprove them. By the houie of Bourbon, does 
he mean only the French king for the time being! 
I ſo, and his affertion be true, then that prince 
muſt either deal with the devil, or elſe the money 
and blood ſpent in our ten years victories againſt 
him, might as well have continued in the purſes 
and veius of her majeſty's ſubjects. 
But the particular aflertions of this author, are 
eafier * detected than his general ones; I ſhall 
therefore proceed upon examining the former. For 
inſtance : I deſire him to afk the Dutch, who can 
beſt inform him, why they delivered up T raerbach 
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o the Imperialiſts? for, as to the Qvizn, Her 
ö majeſty was never once conſulted in it; whatever 
his preceptors, the politicians of Button's coffee» 
houſe, may have informed him to the contrary. _ 
Mn Steele affirms, that the French have begun 
the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuouſſy and 
arbitrarily their own way. The governor of the 
town, and thoſe gentlemen intruſted with the in- 
ſpection of this work, do aflure me, that the fa& 
altogether otherwiſe ; that the method preſcribed 
by thoſe whom her majeſty employs, has been ex- 
aftly followed, and that the works are already de- 
moliſned. I will venture to tell him farther, that 
the demolition was ſo long deferred, in order to 
remove thoſe difficulties, which the barrier treaty 
has put us under; and the event has ſhewn, that 
it was prudent to prooceed no faſter, until thoſe 
difficulties were got over. The mole and harbour 
could not be deſtroyed, until the ſhips were got 
out; which, by reaſon of ſome profound ſecrets of 
ſtate, did not happen until the other day. Who 
gave. him thoſe juſt ſuſpicions, that the mole and 
harbour will never be deſtroyed ? What is it he 
would now inſinuate? that the miniſtry is bribed 
40 leave the moſt important part of the work un- 
done ;, or, that the pretender is to invade us from 
theice ; or, that the QUzzn has entered into a 
 een{piuracy with her ſervants, to prevent the good 
effects of the peace, for no other end but to loſe 


the affections of her people, and — "iter 4 
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Inſtead of any farther information, which 1 
could eafily give, but which no honeſt man can 
want, I venture to affirm that the mole and har- 
bour of Dunkirk will in a ſhort time be moſt ef. 
fectually deſtroyed ; and at the fame time I ven- 
ture to propheſy, that neither Mr. Steele, nor his 
faction, will ever confeſs they believe it. 
Aſter all, it is a little hard that the Qurex 
cannot be allowed to demoliſh this town, in whats- 
ever manner ſhe pleaſes to fancy. Mr. Steele 
muſt have it done his own way, and 18 angry the 
French have pretended to do it theirs ; and yet he 
wrongs them into the bargain. For my own part, 
I do ſeriouſly think the moſt Chriſtian king to be a 
much better friend of her majeſty's, than Mr. 
Steele, or any of his faction. Beſides, it is to be 
conſidered, that he is a monarch and a relation; 
and therefore, if I were a privy counſellor, and 
my advice to be aſked, which of thoſe two * 
GENTLEMEN BoRN, ſhould have the direction in 
the demolition of Dunkirk, I would give it for 
the former; becauſe I look upon Mr. Steele, in 
quality of a member of his party, to be much 
more ſkilful in demoliſhing at home than abroad. 
There is a proſpe& of more danger to the ba- 
Jude of Europe, and to the trade of Britain, from 
the + emperor over-running Italy, than from 
mens + nen the empire; chat his impe⸗ 


* Mr. Steele often ſtyles himſelf ſo. 
* + It ſhould be — from the Emperor's orerrunning Tealy, * | 
from France" s overrunning the empire,” 
A rial 
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nal majeſty entertains ſuch thoughts, is vitible to 
the World: and although little can be {aid to juſ- 
tify many actions of the French king, yet the 
worſt of them, have never equalled the emperor's 
arbitrary keeping the poſſeſſion of Milan, directly 
contrary to his oath, and to the expreſs words of 
the golden bull, which oblige him to deliver up 
every fief that falls, or elſe they muſt all, in the 
courſe of time, lapſe into his own hands. 

was at a loſs who it was that Mr. Steele hinted 
at ſome time ago, by the powerful hand, that 
deals out crowns and kindoms all around us:“ J 
now plainly find he meant no other hand but his 
own. He has dealt out the crown of Spain to 
France; to France he has given leave to invade 
the Empire next ſpring, with two hundred thou- 


ſand men; and now at laſt he deals to France 


the imperial dignity; and ſo farewell liberty; Eu- 
rope will be French. But, in order to bring all 
this about, the capital of Auſtria, the reſidence of 
his imperial majeſty, muſt continue to be viſited 


by the plague, of which the enen muſt die, 


and ſo the thing is done. 

Why ſhould not I venture to deal out one ſcep- 
tre in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele? I therefore 
deal out the empire to the elector of Saxony, upon 
failure of ſue to this emperor at his death: pro- 

Nided the whigs will prevail en the ſon to turn 
papiſt, to get an empire, as they did upon the 
father, to get a kingdom. Or, if this prince be 
not approved of, I deal it out in his ſtead to the 

Wert HE S elector 
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eletor of Bavaria: and in one or the other 6f 
theſe, I dare engage to have all Chriſtendom to 
ſecond me, whatever the ſpleen, in the ſhape of 
politics, may dictate to the author of the Criſis. 
The deſign of Mr. Steele, in repreſenting the 
circumſtances of the affairs of Europe, is, to ſig- 
nify to the world, that all Europe is put in the 
high road to flavery, by the corruption of her 
majeſty's preſent miniſters; and ſo he goes on to 
Portugal ; which, having during the war ſupplied 
us with gold in exchange for our woolen manufac- 
ture, has only at preſent a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
its protection, to laſt no longer than till the Cata- 
lonians are reduced; and then the old pretenſions 
of Spain to Portugal will be revived : and Portugal 
when once onſlaved by Spain, falls naturally, with 
the reſt of Europe, into the gulph of France. In 
the mean time, let us ſee what relief a little truth 
can give this unhappy kingdom. That Portugal 
has yet no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms they 
may thank themſelves, becauſe they came ſo late 
into the treaty ; and that they came ſo late, they 
may thank the whigs, whoſe faſe repreſentations 
they were ſo weak as to believe. Hewever, the 
QUEEN has voluntarily given them a guarentee to 
defend them againſt Spain, until the peace ſhall be 
made; and ſuch terms after the peace are ſtipulated 
for them, as the Portugueſe themſelves are con- 
tented with. 
Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the 
queſtion, 4+ Mo can name the Catalonians with- 
out 
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dut a tear? That can I; for he has told ſo many 
melancholy ſtories without one ſyllable of truth, 
that he has blunted the edge of my fears, and I 
ſhall not be ſtartled at the worſt he can ſay. What 
he affirms concerning the Catalonians, is included 
in the following particulars; firſt, that they were 
drawn into the war by the encouragement of the 
maritime powers; by which are underſtood Eng- 


land and Holland: but he is too good a friend of 


the Dutch, to give them any part of the blame. 
Secondly, that they are now abandoned and expoſed 
to the reſentment of an enraged prince. Thirdly, 
that they always oppoſed the perſon and intereſt of 
that prince, who 1s their preſent king, Laſtly, 
that. the doom 1s dreadful of thoſe, who ſhall, in 
the ſight of God, be eſteemed their deſtroyers. 
And if we interpret the inſinuation he makes, 
according to his own mind, the deſtruction of 
thoſe people muſt be imputed to the preſent mi- 
niſtry. | | 

I am ſometimes, in charity, diſpoſed to hope, 
that this writer is not always ſenſible of the fla- 
grant falſhoods he utters, but is either biafled by 
an inclination to believe the worſt, or a want of 
judgement to chooſe his informers. That the 
Catalonians were drawn into the war by the en- 
couragement of her majeſty, ſhould not in decency 
have been affirmed, until about fifty years hence; 
when it might be ſuppoſed there would be no liv- 
ing witneſs left to diſprove it. It was only upon 
the aſſurances of a revolt given by the prince of 


. 2 Hefle 
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Heſſe and others, and their invitation, that the 
Quxxx was prevailed with to ſend her forces 
upon that expedition. When Barcelona was taken, 
by a moſt unexpected accident of a bomb lighting 
on the magazine, then indeed the Catalonians re- 
volted, having before ſubmitted and fworn allegi. 
ance to Philip, as much as any other province of 
Spain. Upon the peace between that crown and 
Britain, the Quetx, in order to eaſe the Emperor, 
and fave his troops, ſtipulated with king Philip 
for a neutrality in Italy, and that his imperial ma- 
jeſty ſhould have liberty to evacuate Catalonia; upon 
condition of abſolute indemnity to the Catalans, 
with an entire reſtitution to their honours, digni- 
ties, and eſtates. As this neutrality was never 
obſerved by the Emperor, ſo he never effectually 
evacuated Catalonia; for, although he ſent away 
the main body, he left behind many officers and 
private men, who now ſpirit up and aſſiſt thoſe 
obſtinate people to continue in their rebellion. It 
is true indeed that king Philip did not abſolutely 
reſtore the Catalans to all their old privileges, of 
which they never made other uſe than as an encou- 
ragement to rebel; but admitted them to the ſame 
Privileges with his ſubjects of Caſtile, particularly 
to the liberty of trading, and having employments 
in the Weſt- Indies, which they never enjoyed be- 
fore. Beſides, the OQukkN reſerved to herſelf the 
power of procuring farther immunities for them, 
wherein the moſt chriſtian king was obliged to 
ſecond her: for, his catholic majeſty intended no 
more 
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more than to retrench thoſe privileges, under the 
pretext of which they now rebel, as they had 
formerly done m favour of France. How dread- 
ful then muſt be the doom of thoſe, who hin- 
dered theſe people from ſubmitting to the gentle 
terms offered them by their prince ! and who, al- 
though. they be conſcious of their own inability to 
furniſh one fingle ſhip for the ſupport of the Ca- 
talans, are at this inſtant ſpurring them on to 
their ruin, by promiſes of aid and protection! 
Thus much in anſwer to Mr. Steele's account of 
the affairs of Europe, from which he deduces the 
univerſal monarchy of France, and the danger of 
I know not how many popiſh ſucceſſors to Bri- 
tan, His political reflections are as good as his 
facts. We mult obſerve, ſays he, that the perſon 
who ſeems to be the moſt favoured by the French 
king in the late treaties, 1s the duke of Savoy.” 
Extremely right: for, whatever that prince got 
by the peace, he owes entirely to her majeſty, as 
a juſt reward for his having been ſo firm and uſeful 
an ally ; neither was France brought with more 
difficulty to yield any one point, than that of allow- 
ing the duke ſuch a barrier as the QukEN inſiſted 
On, . 
He is become the moſt powerful prince in Italy. 
I had rather ſee him ſo than the emperor. He is 
ſuppoſed to have entered into a ſecret and ſtrict 
alliance with the houſe of Bourbon. This is one 
of thoſe facts wherein I am moſt inclined to be- 
lieve the author, becauſe it is what he muſt needs 
| 2 3 be 
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be utterly ignorant of, and therefore may poſſibly 
be true. | 

I thought indeed we ſhould be ſafe from all po- 
piſh ſucceſſors as far as Italy, becauſe of the pro- 
digious clutter about ſending the pretender thither, 
But they will never agree where to fix their longi. | 
tude. The duke of Savoy 1s the more dangerous 
for removing to Sicily : he adds to our fears for 
being too near. So, whether France conquer Ger. 
many, or be in peace and good underſtanding with 
it, cither event will put us and Holland at the 
mercy of France, which has a quiver full of pre- 


tenders at its back, whenever the chevalier ſhall 
die. 


This was juſt the logick of poor prince But- 
ler, a ſplenetic mad-man, whom every body may 
remember about the town. Prince Pamphilio in 
Italy, employed emiſſaries to torment prince Butler 
here. But what if prince Pamphilio die? Why 
then he had left in his will, that his heirs and exe - 
cutors torment prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune, * what Mr. Steele 
affirms, that treaſonable books lately diſperſed 
among us, ſtriking apparently at the Hanover ſuc- 
ceſſion, have paſſed almoſt without obſervation 
from the generality af the people ; becauſe it ſeems 
a certain ſign, that the generality of the people are 
well diſpoſed to that illuſtrious family: but I look 
upon it as a great evil, to ſee ſeditious books diſ- 


* This ſhould be I cannot think it a 5 as Mr. Steele 
altume, &e. not, auh Mr. Steele affirms ; which is not grammar. 


perſed 
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perſed among us, apparently ſtriking at the Queen 
and her adminiſtration, at the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, and at all religion; yet paſſing 
without obſervation from the generality of thoſe in 
wer: but whether this remiſſneſs may be im- 
puted to Whitehall, or Weſtminſterhall, is other 
mens buſineſs to enquire. Mr. Steele knows in 
his conſcience, that the Queries concerning the 
Pretender, iſſued from one of his own party. And 
as for the poor nonjuring-clergyman, who was 
truſted with committing to the preſs a late book 
on the ſubject of hereditary right, by a ſtrain of 
the ſummum jus, he is now, as I am told, with 
half a ſcore children, ſtarving and rotting among 
thieves and pickpockets, in the common room of a 
ſtinking jail *. I have never ſeen either the book 
or the publiſher ; however, I would fain atk one 
ſingle perſon + in the world a queſtion ; why he 
has ſo often drank the abdicated king's health upon 
his knees ?—But the tranſition is natural and fre- 
quent, and I ſhall not trouble him for an anſwer. 

It is the hardeſt caſe in the world, that Mr. 
Steele ſhould take up the artificial reports of his 
own faction, and then put them off upon the world, 
as additional fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor. I can aſ- 
ſure him, that no good ſubject of the Quxkx's, 
is under the leaſt concern, whether the pretender 
be converted or not, farther than their wiſhes that 


* Upon his conviction, he was committed to the Marſhalſea ; and at 
his ſentence, to the Queen's Bench for three years, 
t Parker, afterward; lord chancellor, 
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all men would embrace the true religion. But re- 
porting backwards and forwards upon this point, 
helps to keep up the noiſe, and is a topick for 
Mr. Steele to enlarge himſelf upon, by thewing 
how little we can depend om ſuch converſions, by 
collecting a liſt of popiſh cruelties, and repeating 
after himſelf and the biſhop of Sarum, the diſmal 
effects likely to follow upon the return of that ſu- 
perſtition among us. 


But, as this writer is reported by thoſe who 
know him, to be what the French call journalier, 
his fear and courage operating according to the 
weather in our uncertain climate z I am apt to be- 
lieve the two laſt pages of his Criſis, were written 
on a ſun-ſhihe day. This I gueſs from the general 
tenor of them, and particularly from an unwary 
aſſertion, which, if he believes as firmly as I do, 
will at once overthrow all his foreign and domeſtic 
fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor. As divided a people as 
we are, thoſe who ſtand for the Houſe of Hanover, 
are infinitely ſuperior in number, wealth, courage, 
and all arts military and civil, to thoſe in the con- 
trary intereſt ; beſide which, we have the laws, I 
lay, the laws on our fide. The laws, I fay, the 
laws.” This elegant repetition is, I think, a little 
out of place ; far the ſtreſs might better have been 
laid upon fo great a majority of the nation ; with- 
out which, 1 doubt the laws would be of little 
weight, although they be very good additional {c- 
gurittes. And if what he here afferts be true, as it 
certainly is, although he aſſert it (for J allo even 
hs 
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the majority of his own: party to be againſt the 
pretender) there can be no danger of a popiſh 
ſuaceſſor, except from the unreaſonable jealoufies 
of the beſt among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice, or ambition of the worſt; without 
which, Britain would be able to defend her ſuc- 
ceſſion, againſt all her enemies, both at home and 
abroad. Moſt of the dangers from abroad, which 
he enurnerates as the confequences of this very 
bad peace made by the Queen, and approved by 
parliament, maſt have ſubſiſted under any peace at 
all; unleſs, among other projects equally feafible, 
we could have ſtipulated to cut the throats of every 
popifh relation to the royal family. 

Well, by this author's own confeſſion, a num- 
ber infinitely ſuperior, and the beſt circumſtantiated 
imaginable, are for the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of 
Hanover. This ſucceſſion is eſtabliſhed, confirm- 
ed, and ſecured by ſeveral laws; her majeſty's re- 
peated declarations, and the oaths of all her ſub- 
jets, engage both her and them to preferve what 
thoſe laws have ſettled. This is a fecurity in- 
deed, a ſecurity adequate at leaſt to the importance 
of the thing; and yet, according to the whig- 
ſcheme, as delivered to us by Mr. Steele and his 
coadjutors, is altogether inſufficient ; and the ſuc- 
ceſſion will be defeated, the pretender brought in, 
and popery eſtabliſhed among us, without the far- 
ther aſſiſtance of this writer and his faction. 

And what ſecurities have our adverſaries ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of theſe? A club of politicians, 
| where 
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where Jenny Man preſides ; a Criſis written by Mr. 
Steele; a confederacy of knaviſh ſtock-jobbers to 
ruin credit; a report of the QuEEN's death; an 
effigies of the pretender run twice through the body 
by a valiant peer; a ſpeech by the author of the 
Criſis; and, to ſum up all, an unlimited freedom 
of reviling her majeſty, and thoſe the employs. 

I have now finiſhed the moſt diſguſtful taſk that 
ever I undertook, I could with more eaſe have writ- 
ten three dull pamphlets, than remarked upon the 
falſhoods and abſurdities of one. But I was quite 
confounded laſt Wedneſday, when the printer 
came with another pamphlet in his hand, written 
by the ſame author, and entitled, The Engliſhman, 
being the cloſe of the paper ſo called,” &c. He 
deſired I would read it over, and conſider it in a 
paper by itſelf ; which laſt I abſolutely refuſed. 
Upon peruſal, I found it chiefly an invective againſt 
Toby, the miniſtry, the Examiner, the clergy, 
the QuEeN, and the Poſt-boy ; yet, at the {ame 
time, with great juſtice exclaiming againſt thoſe, 
who preſumed to offer the leaſt word againſt the 
heads of that faction, whom her majeſty diſcarded. 
The author likewiſe propoſes an equal diviſion 
of favour and employments, between the whigs 
and tories ;. for, if the former can have no part 
or portion * in David, they deſire no longer to be 
his ſubjects. He inſiſts, that her majeſty has ex- 
actly followed Monſieur Tughe's memorial againſt 


* What portion have we in David? | 


the 
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| the demoliſhing of Dunkirk *. He reflects with 
great {atisfaCtion on the good already done to his 
country by the Criſis. Non nobis, domine, non 
nobis, &c. He gives us hopes that he will leave 
off writing, and conſult his own quiet and happi- 
neſs ;; and concludes with a letter to a friend at 
court. I ſuppoſe, by the ſtyle of . old friend,” and 
the like, it muſt be ſome body there of his own 
level ; among whom his party have indeed more 
friends than I could with. In this letter he aflerts, 
that the preſent miniſters were not educated in the 
church of England, but are new. converts from 
preſbytery. Upon which I can only reflect, how 
blind the malice of that man muſt be, who invents 
a groundleſs lie in order to defame his ſuperiors, 
which would be no diſgrace if it had been a truth. 
And he concludes with making three demands, for 
the ſatisfaction of himſelf, and ather malcontents. 
Firſt, the demolition of the harbour of Dunkirk. 
Secondly, that Great Britain and France would 
heartily join againſt the exorbitant power of the 
duke of Lorrain, and force the pretender from his 
aſylum at Bar le Duc. Laſtly, that his electoral 
highneſs of Hanover, would be ſo grateful to figni- 
ty to all the world the perfect good underſtanding 
he has with the court of England, in as plain 
terms, as her majeſty was pleaſed to declare the 
had with that houſe, on her part, 


* «© Tughe was deputed by the magiſtrates of Dunkirk to intercede 
ff with the Queen, that ſhe would recall part of her ſentence concern- 
ing Dunkirk, by cauſing her thanderbolts to fall only on the mar- 

** tial works, and to ſpare the moles and dykes, eng in their naked 


þ coudition could be no more than objects of pity.” 
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As to the firſt of theſe demands, I will venture 
to undertake it ſhall be granted; but then Mr. 
Steele, and his brother mal-contents, muſt pro- 
miſe to believe the thing is done, after thoſe em- 
ployed have made their report ; or elſe bring 
vouchers to diſprove it. Upon the ſecond ; I can. 

nor tell whether het majeſty will engage in a war 
againſt the duke of Lorrain, to force him to re- 
move the pretender; but I believe, if the parlia- 

ment ſhould think it neceflary to addreſs upon ſuch 
an occaſion, the QUEEN will move that prince to 
fend him away. His laſt demand, offered under 
the title of a with, is of fo mſolent and ſeditious 
a ftram, that I care not to touch it. Here he di- 
rectly charges her majeſty with delivering a falſ- 
hood to her parliament from the throne; and de- 
clares he will not believe her, until the elector of 
Hanover himſelf ſhall vouch for the truth of what 
ſhe has ſo ſolemnly affirmed. 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 

m his antagoniſts to trouble themſelves upon the 
articles of his birth, education, or fortune ; for 
whoever writes at this rate of his ſovereign, to 
whom he owes ſo many perſonal obligations, I 
ſhould never enquire whether he be a gentleman 
born, but whether he be a human creature. 
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In beginning and carrying on 
THE PRESENT WAR, 


Written in the Year MDCCXII, 


Partem tibi Gallia noſtri 
Eripuit: Partem duris Hiſpania bellis: 
Pars jacet Heſperia, totoque exercitus orbe 
Te vincente perit. 


Odimus accipitrem quia ſemper vivit in armis. 
Victrix Provincia plorat. 
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YT Cannot ſufficiently admire the induſtry of a ſort 
of men, wholly out of favour with the prince 
and people, and openly profeſſing a ſeparate intereſt 
from the bulk of the landed men, who yet are able 
to raiſe at this juncture ſo great a clamour againſt 
a peace, without offering one ſingle reaſon, but 
what we find in their ballads. I lay it down for 
a maxim, that no reaſonable man, whether whig 
or tory, (ſince it is neceflary to uſe thoſe fooliſh 
terms) can be of opinion for continuing the war 
upon the footing it now is, unleſs he be a gainer 
by it, or hopes it may occaſion ſome new turn of 
affairs at home, to the advantage of his party ; or, 
laſtly, unleſs he be very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition, and by what means we have been re- 
duced to it. Upon the two firſt caſes, where in- 
tereſt is concerned, I have nothing to ſay : but, as 
to the laſt, I think it highly neceſſary, that the 
public ſhould be freely and impartially told, what 
circumſtances they are in, after what manner they 
have been treated by thoſe, whom they truſted ſo 
many years with the diſpoſal of their blood and 
treaſure, and what the conſequences of this ma- 
nagement are likely to be, upon themſelves, and 
their poſterity. 
\ Thoſe, who, either by writing or diſcourſe, have 
undertaken to defend the procedings of the late 


miniſtry 
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miniſtry in the management of the war, and of 
the treaty at Gertruydenburgh, have ſpent time in 
celebrating the condu& and valour of our leq. 
ders and their troops, in ſumming up the victories 
they have gained, and the towns they have taken, 
Then they tell us, what high articles were infiſted 
on by our miniſters, and thoſe of the confederates, 
and what pains both were at in perſuading France 
to accept them. But nothing of this can give 
the leaſt ſatisfaction to the juſt complaints of 
the kingdom. As to the war, our grivances are, 
that a greater load has been laid on us than 
awas either juſt or neeeſſary, or than we have been 
able to bear; that the groſſeſt impoſitions have 
been ſubmitted to, for the advancement of pri- 
wate wealth and power, or, in order to forward 
the more dangerous deſigns of a faction, to 
(both which a peace would have put an end; and 
that the part of the war which was chiefly our 
province, which would have been moſt beneficial 
to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, was wholly 
neglected. As to a peace, we complain of being 
deluded by a mock-treaty ; in which, thoſe who 
negotiated took care too make ſuch demands, as 
they knew were impoſſible to be complied with; 
and therefore might ſecurely prefs every article as 
if they were in earneſt, 

Theſe are ſome of the points I deſign to treat of 
in the following diſcourſe; with ſeveral others, 
which * I thought it neceſſary at this time for the 


Which I thought, &c.“ This ſentence is bald in the expreſſion, 
and badly arranged. It ſhould run thus —of which I thought it 
neceſſary at this time at the kingdom ſhould be informed. 
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kingdom to be informed of. I think I am not 
miſtaken in thoſe facts I mention; at leaſt not in 
any circumſtance ſo material, as to weaken the 
conſequences I draw from them. 

After ten years war with perpetual ſucceſs, to 
tell us it 1s yet impoſſible to have a good peace, is 
very ſurprizing, and ſeems different from what 
has ever happened in the world before, that a man 
of any party, may be * allowed ſuſpecting, that 
we have been either ill uſed, or have not made the 
moſt of our victories, and might therefore deſire to 


to enquire into our preſet condition; how long 
we ſhall be able to go on at this rate : what the 
conſequences may be upon the preſent and future 
ages; and whether a peace, without that imprac- 
ticable point which ſome people do ſo much inſiſt 
on, be really ruinous in itſelf, or equally ſo, with 
the continuance of the war. 


May be allowed ſuſpeRing is ungrammatical, ut ſhould benny. 
be A 10 85 &c. 
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know where the difficulty lay. Then it is natural 
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H E motives that may engage a wiſe prince 

or ſtate in war, I take to be one or more of 
theſe: either to check the overgrown power of 
ſome ambitious neighbour; to recover what has 
been unjuſtly taken from them; to revenge ſome 
injury they have received, which all political ca- 
ſuiſts allow; to aſſiſt ſome ally in a juſt quarrel; 
or, laſtly, to defend themſelves when they are 
invaded. In all theſe caſes, the writers upon poli- 
ticks admit a war to be juſtly undertaken. The laſt 
is, What has been uſually called pro aris et focis; where 
no expence or endeavour can be too great, becauſe 
all we have is at ſtake, and conſequently our ut- 
moſt force to be exerted ; and the diſpute is ſoon 
determined, either in ſafety, or utter deſtruction. 
But in the other four, J believe it will be found, 
that no monarch or commonwealth did ever en- 
gage beyond a certain degree; never proceeding ſo 


far as to exhauſt the ſtrength and ſubſtance of their 


Country 
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country by anticipations and loans, which, in a few 
years, muſt put them in a worſe condition than any 
they could reaſonably apprehend from thoſe evils, 
for the preventing of which they firſt entered into 
the war ; becauſe this would be to run into real 
infallible ruin, only in hopes to remove what might, 
perhaps, but appear ſo, by a probable ſpeculation... 

And as a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt 
and prudent motive, ſo it is ſtill more obvious, that 
a prince ought maturely to conſider the condition he 
is in, when he enters on it; whether his coffers be 
full, his revenues clear of debts, his people numerous 
and rich by a long peace and-free trade, not over- 
preſſed with many burdenſome taxes; no violent 
faction ready to diſpute his juſt prerogative, and 
thereby weaken his authority at home, and leſſen 
his reputation abroad. For, if the contrary of all 
this happen to be his caſe, he will hardly be per- 
ſuaded to diſturb the world's quiet and his own 
while there is any other way left of preſerving the 
latter, with honour and ſafety. 

Suppoſing the war to have commenced upon a 
juſt motive; the next thing to be conſidered, is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the 
overtures of a peace; which I take to be, either 
when the enemy is ready to yield the point origi- 
_ nally contended for; or when contending any lon- 
ger, although with probability of gaining that 
point at laſt, would put ſuch a prince and his peo- 
ple, in a worſe condition than the preſent loſs of 
it. All which conſiderations, are of much greater 

| A a 2 force, 
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force, where a war is managed by an alliance of 
many confederates, which, in a variety of intereſts 
among the ſeveral parties, is liable to ſo many un- 
foreſeen accidents, 

In a confederate war, it ought to be e 
which party has the deepeſt ſhare in the quarrel : 
for although each may have their particular rea- 
ſons, yet one or two among them will probably 
be more concerned than the reſt, and therefore 
ought to bear the greateſt part of the burden, in 
proportion to their ſtrength. For example: two 
princes may be competitors for a kingdom; and it 
will be your intereſt to take the part of him, who 
will probably allow you good conditions of trade, 
rather than of the other, who poſſibly may not, 
However, that prince, whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe, 
although * never ſo vigorouſly, is the principal in 
that war, and you, properly ſpeaking, are but a 
ſecond. Or a commonwealth may lie in danger 
to be overrun by a powerful neighbour, which, in 
time, may produce very bad conſequences upon 
your trade and liberty: it is therefore neceſſary, as 
well as prudent, to lend them aſſiſtances and help 
them to win a ſtrong ſecure frontier ; but, as they 
muſt, in courſe, be the firſt and greateſt ſufferers, 
ſo in juſtice, they ought to bear the greateſt 


This phraſe, in which the word, ever, is improperly uſed in- 
ſtead of, ever, has been adopted by moſt writers; to ſhew it's ab- 
ſurdity it will be only neceffary to examine how the ſame thing is 
expreſſed in a different mode, ; as thus — howewer vigorouſly — how | 


vigorouſly ſoever. How monſtrous would it appear to ſay, how never 
vigorouſly ? how vigoreuſly fo never! 


weight, 
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weight. If a houſe be on fire, it behoves all in the 
neighbourhood to run with buckets to quench it ; 
but the owner is ſure to be undone firſt : and it is 
not impoſſible, that thoſe at next door may eſcape 
by a ſhower from heaven, or the ſtillneſs of the 
weather, or ſome other favourable accident. 

But, if any ally, who is not ſo immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be fo 
generous as to contribute more than the principal 
party, and even more in proportion to his abilities, 
he ought at leaſt to have his ſhare in what is oy 
quered from the enemy; or, if his romantic dif- 
poſition tranſport him ſo far, as to expect little or 
nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and 
reſpect; and he would ſurely think it monſtrous 
to find them intermeddling in his domeſtic affairs, 
preſcribing what ſervants he ſhould keep, or diſ- 
miſs, preſſing him perpetually with the moſt un- 
reaſonable demands, and at every turn threatening 
to break the alliance, if he will not comply. 
From theſe reflections upon war in general, I 
deſcend to conſider thoſe wars wherein England 
has been engaged fince the Conqueſt. In the ci- 
vil wars of the Barons, as well as thoſe between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, great deſtruc- 
tion was made of the nobility and gentry ; new fa- 
milies raiſed, and old ones extinguiſhed ; but the 
money ſpent on both ſides, was employed and 
circulated at home; no public debts contracted; 
and a very few years of p2:ce quickly let all right 
ag n. 

A a 3 The 
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The like may be affirmed even of that unnatu- 
ral rebellion againſt king Charles I, The uſurpers 
maintained great armies in conſtant pay, had al- 
moſt continual war with Spain. or Holland; but, 
managing it by their fleets, they erated very 
much the riches of the kingdom. inſtead of ex- 
| hauſting them. 
Our foreign wars were generally againſt Scot- 
land, or France; the firſt, being in this iſland, 
carried no money out of the kingdom, and were 
ſeldom of long continuance. During our firſt wars 
with France, we poſſeſſed great dominions in that 
country, where we preſerved ſome footing till the 
reign of queen Mary; and although ſome of our 
later princes made very chargeable expeditions 
. thither, a ſubſidy and two or three fifteenths clear- 
ed all the debt. Beſides, our victories were then of 
ſome uſe as well as glory ; for we were ſo prudent 


as to fight, and ſo happy -as to conquer, only for 
ourſelves, 


The Dutch wars in the reign of king Charles Il. 
although begun and carried on under a very cor- 
rupt adminiſtration, and much to the diſhonour 
of the crown, did indeed keep the king needy 

and poor, by diſcontinuing or diſcontenting his 
parliament, when he moſt needed their aſſiſtance; 
but neithev left any debt upon the nation, nor car- 
ried any money out of it. 

At the Revolution, a general war r broke out in 
Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 
againſt France, to check the ambitious deſigus of 

that 
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that monarch ; and here the Emperor, the Dutch, 
aud England, were principals. About this time, 
the cuſtom firſt began among us, of borrowing 
millions upon funds of intereſt. It was pretended, 
that the war could not poſſibly laſt above one or 
two campaigns; and that the debts contracted 
might be eaſily paid in a few years by a gentle 
tax, without burdening the ſubject. But the true 
reaſon for embracing this expedient, was, the ſe- 
curity of a new prince, not firmly ſettled on the 
throne. People were tempted to lend, by great 
premiums and large intereſt; and it concerned 
them nearly to preſerve that government, which 
they had truſted with their money. The perſon * 
ſaid to have been author of ſo deteſtable a project, 
liyed to ſee ſome of its fatal conſequences, where- 
of his grandchildren will not ſee an end. And 
this pernicious counſel cloſed very well with the 
poſture of affairs at that time: for a ſet of upſtarts, 
who had little or no part in the Revolution, but 
valued themſelves upon their noiſe and pretended 
zeal when the work was over, were got into credit 
at court, by the merit of becoming undertakers 
and projectors of loans and funds: theſe, finding 
that the gentlemen of eſtates were not willing to 
come- into their meaſures, fell upon thoſe new 
ſchemes of raiſing money, in order to create a 
monied intereſt, that might in time vie with the 


landed, and of which they hoped to be at the 
head. 


* Dr. Burnet Biſhop of Sarum. 
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The ground of the firſt war for ten years afte: 
the Revolution, as to the part we had in it, was 
to make France acknowledge the late king, and to 
recover Hudſon's Bay. But during that whole 
war the ſea was almoſt entirely neglected, and the 
greateſt part of fix millions annually employed to 
enlarge the frontier of the Dutch; for the king 
was a general, but not an admiral; and although 
king of England, was a native of Holland. 


After ten years fighting to little purpoſe, after 
the loſs of above a hundred thouſand men, and a 
debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 
hearkened to the terms of peace, which was con- 
cluded with great advantages to the empire and 
Holland, but not at all to us; and clogged ſoon 
after with the famous treaty of partition, by which 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain, were to be added to 
the French dominions; or, if that crown ſhould 
think fit to (et aſide the treaty, upon the Spaniards 
refuſing to accept it, as they declared they would 
to the ſeveral parties at the very time of tranſact- 
ing it, then the French would have pretenſions to 
the whole monarchy. And fo it proved in the 
event ; for the late king of Spain, reckoning it an 
indignity to have his territories cantoned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his conſent, rather choſe to bequeath the 


monarchy entire to a younger ſon of France; and 


this prince was acknowledged for king of Spain, 
both by us and alan. 


It 
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lt muſt be granted, that the counſels of entering 
into this war, were violently oppoſed by the church- 
party, who firſt adviſed the late king to acknow- 
ledge the duke of Anjou; and particularly it is 
affirmed, that a certain great perſon *, who was 
then in the church intereſt, told the king in No- 
vember, 1701, that ſince his majeſty was deter- 
mined to engage in a war ſo contrary to his pri- 
vate opinion, he could ſerve him no longer, and 
accordingly gave up his employment; although he 
happened afterwards to change his mind, when 
he was to be at the head of the treaſury, and have 
the ſole management of affairs at home, while thoſe 
abroad were.to be in the hands of one +, whoſe 
adyantage, by all ſorts of Hens he was engaged to 
promote. 


The declarations of war againſt F. rance and 
Spain, made by us and Holland, are dated within 
a few days of each other. In that publiſhed by 
the States, they ſay very truly, that' they are 
neareſt and moſt expoſed to the fire; that they 
are blocked up on all ſides, and actually attacked 
by the kings of France and Spain ; that their de- 
claration is the effect of an urging and preſſing ne- 
ceſſity; with other expreiſions to the ſame pur- 
poſe, They deſire the aſſiſtance of all kings and 
princes, &c. The grounds of their quarrel with 
France, are ſuch as only affect themſelves, or at 
leaſt more immediately than any other prince 6r 
ſtate ; ſuch as, the French refuſing to grant the 


* Earl of Godolphin. + Duke of Marlborough. 
Tariff 
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Tariff | promiſed by the treaty- of Ryſwick; the 
loading of the Dutch: inhabitants ſettled m France, 
with exceſſive duties, contrary to the ſaid treaty; 
the violation of the Partition Treaty by the French 
accepting the king of Spain's will, and threatening 
the States if they would not comply; the ſeizing 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands by the French troops, 
and turning out the Dutch, who, by permiſſion 
of the late king of Spain, were in garriſon there; 
by which means that republick was deprived of her 
barrier, contrary to the treaty of Partition, where 
it was particularly ftipulated, that the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands ſhould be left to the archduke. They 
alledged, that the French king governed Flanders 
as his own, although under the name of his grand- 
ſon, and ſent great numbers of troops thither to 
fright them; that he had ſeized the city and cita- 
del of Liege; had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places 
in the archbiſhoprick of Cologne, and maintained 
troops in the country of Wolfenbuttle, in order 
to block up the Dutch on all ſides; and cauſed his 
reſident to give in a memorial, wherein he threat- 
ened the States to act againſt them, if they re- 
fuſed complying with the contents of that memo- 
rial. 
The Qukx's declaration of war is grounded 
upon the grand alliance, as this was upon the un- 
juſt uſurpations and encroachments of the French 
king; whereof the inſtances produced are, his 
keeping in poſſeſſion a great part of the Spanith 
dominions, ſeizing Milan and the Spaniſh Low- 
countries, 
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countries, making himſelf maſter of Cadiz, Ke. &c. 
And! inſtead of giving ſatisfaction in theſe points, 
his putting an indignity and affront on her majeſ⸗ 
ty and kingdoms by declaring the pretended prince 
of Wales king of England, &c. Which laſt was 
the only perſonal quairel we had in the war; and 
even. this was poſitively denied by France, that 
king being willing to acknowledge her majeſty. '- 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations, 
that England ought no more to have been a princis 
pal in this war than Pruſſia, or any other power, 
who came afterwards i into that alliance. Holland 
was firſt in danger, the French troops being at 
that time juſt at the gates of Nimeguen. But the 
complaints made in our declaration, do all, except 
the laſt, as much, or more concern almoſt every 
prince in Europe. 

For, among the ſeveral parties, who came firſt 
or laſt into this confederacy, there were few * but 
who, in proportion, had more to get or to loſe, to 
hope or to fear, from the good or ill ſucceſs of 
this war, than we. The Dutch took up arms to 
defend themſelves from immediate ruin; and by, a 
ſucceſsful war, they propoſed to have a large ex- 
tent of country, and a better frontier againſt France. 
The emperor hoped to recover the monarchy of 
Spain, or ſome part of it, for his younger ſon, 
chiefly at the expence of us and Holland. The 


* © There were few but who, &c.—'This is a bad mode of phraſeo- 
logy, and ſhould be changed to the following — * there were few 
who, in proportion, had not more to get or to loſe, &c.“ 


king 
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king of Portugal had received intelligence, that 
Philip deſigned to renew the old pretenſions of 
Spain upon that kingdom, which 1 is ſurrounded by 
the other on all ſides, except towards the ſea; and 
could therefore only be defended by maritime 
powers. This, with the advantageous terms of. 
fered by king Charles, as well as by us, prevail 
ed with that prince to enter into the alliance. The 
duke of Savoy's temptations and fears were yet 
greater: the main charge of the war on that fide, 
was to be ſupplied by England, and the profit to 
redound to him. In caſe Milan ſhould be conquer- 
ed, it was ſtipulated, that his highneſs fhould have 
the duchy of Montſerrat belonging to the duke 
of Mantua, the provinces of Alexandria and Va- 
lencia and Lomellino, with other lands between 
the Po and the Tanaro, together with the Vigeve- 
naſco, or in lieu of it an equivalent out of the pro- 
vince of Novara, adjoining to his own ſtate; be- 
ſide whatever elſe could be taken from France on 
that fide by the confederate forces. Then he was 
in terrible apprehenſions of being ſurrounded by 
France, who had ſo many troops in the Milaneſe, 
and might have eaſily ſwallowed vp his whole 
duchy. 

The reſt of the allies came in purely for ſubſi- 
dies, whereof they ſunk conſiderable ſums into their 
_ own coffers, and refuſed to ſend their contingent to 
the Emperor, alledging their troops were already 
hired by England and Holland. 


Some 
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Some time after the Duke of Anjou's ſucceed 


1 
» . 


ing to the monarchy of Spain, in breach of 
the partition treaty, the queſtion here in England 
was, Whether the peace ſhould be continued, or 
a new war begun. Thoſe who were for the for- 
mer, alledged the debts and difficulties we laboured 
under; that both we and the Dutch had already 

acknowledged Philip for king of Spain ; that the 
inclinations of the Spaniards to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, and their averſion from that of Bourbon, 
were not ſo ſurely to be reckoned upon as ſome 
would pretend: that we thought it a piece of in- 
ſolence, as well as injuſtice, in the French, to 
offer * putting a king upon us, and the Spaniards 

would conceive we had as little reaſon to force 
one upon them: that it was true, the nature and 
genius of thoſe two people differed very much, and 
ſo would probably continue to do, as well under 
a king of French blood, as one of Auſtrian : but 
that if we would engage in a war for dethroning the 
duke of Anjou, we ſhould certainly effect what by 
the progreſs and operations of it we endeavoured 
to prevent, I mean a union of intereſt and affec- 
tions between the two nations ; for the Spaniards 
muſt, of neceſſity, call in French troops to their 
aſſiſtance; this would introduce French counſellors 
into king Philip's court, and this, by degrees, 


* © To offer putting is ungrammatical ; it ſhould be — to offer to 
put, &c. or if in order to avoid the cloſe junction of the two infinitives, 
and the repetition of the particle, 20, the participial mode be pre- 
tered, it ſhould be—to offer the putting of a king upon us. 


would 
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would habituate and feconcile the nations: that 
to affiſt king Charles by Engliſh and Dutch forces, 
would render him odious to his new ſubjects, why 
have nothing in fo great abomination as thoſe 
whom they hold for hereticks ; that the French 
would by this means become maſters of the trea- 
fares in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; that in the laſt 
war, when Spain, Cologne, and Bavaria, were in 
our alliance, and by a modeſt computation brought 
ſixty thouſand men into the field againſt the com- 
mon enemy; when Flanders, the ſeat of war, was 
on our fide, and his majeſty, a prince of great va- 
lour and conduct, at the head of the whole confe- 
derate army; yet we had no reaſon to boaſt of our 
ſucceſs: how then ſhould we be able to oppoſe 
France with thoſe powers againſt us, which would 
carry fixty thouſand men from us to the Enemy ; 
and ſo make us upon the balance weaker by one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men at the begin- 
ning of this war, than of that in '1688 ? 

On the other fide, thoſe, whoſe opinion, or 
ſome private motives inclined them to give their 
advice for entering into a new war, alledged, how 
dangerous it would be for England that Philip 
ſhould be king of Spain; that we could have no 
ſecurity for our trade while that kingdom was 
ſubject to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 
any hopes of preſerving the balance of Europe, 
becauſe the grandfather would in effect be King, 
while his grandſon had but the title, and thereby 
have a better opportunity than ever of purſuing his 


deſign for univerſal monarchy. Theſe, and the 
like 


. 
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hke arguments prevailed ; and ſo, without offer- 
ing at any other remedy, without taking time to 
conſider the conſequences, or to refle& on our own 
condition, we haſtily engaged in a war, which 

has coſt us ſixty millions ; and after repeated, as 
well as unexpected ſucceſs in arms, has put us and 
our poſterity in a worſe condition, not only than 
any of our allies, but even our conquered enemies 
themſelves. | 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad, 
and to a prevailing faction at home, is what I ſhall 
how particularly examine; where, I preſume, it 
will appear by plain matters of fact, that no nation 
was ever ſo long or ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed, by the 
folly, the temerity, the corruption, and the am- 
bition of its domeſtic enemies; or treated with ſo 
much inſolence, injuſtice, and ingratitude by its 
foreign friends. 

This will be manifeſt by proving the three fol- 
lowing points : 

Firſt, that "againſt all manner of prudence or 
common reaſon, we engaged in this war as 
principals, when we ought to have acted only as 
auxiliaries. 

Secondly, that we ſpent all our vigour in pur- 
ſuing that part of the war, which could leaſt an- 
ſwer the end we propoſed by beginning it; and 
made no efforts at all, where we could have moſt | 
weakened the common enemy, and at the ſame! 
time enriched ourſelves. | 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, that we ſuffered each of our allies, to 
break every article in thoſe treaties and agreements 
by which they were bound, and "lay dag burden 
upon us. 

Upon the firſt of theſe points, the we ought 
to have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, 
let any man reflect upon our condition at that 
time : juſt come out of the moſt tedious, expen- 
five, and unſucceſsful war, that ever England haq 
been engaged in; ſinking under heavy debts, of a 
nature and degree, never heard of by us or our an- 
ceſtors ; the bulk of the gentry and people, hear- 
tily tired of the war, and glad of a-peace, although 
it brought no other advantage but itſelf ; no ſud- 
den proſpect of leſſening our taxes, which were 
grown as neceſſary to pay our debts, as to raiſe 
armies 3 a ſort of artificial wealth of funds and 
ſtocks, in the hands of thoſe, who, for ten years 
before, had been plundering the publick; many 
corruptions in every branch of our government, 
that nedeed reformation. Under theſe difficultics, 
from which, twenty years peace, and the wiſeſt 
management could hardly recover us, we declare 
war againſt France, fortified by the acceſſion and 
alliance of thoſe power, I mentioned before, and 
which, in the former war, had been parties in our 
confederacy. It is very obvious, what a change 
muſt be made in the balance, by ſuch weights 
taken out of our ſcale, and put into theirs ; ſince 
it was manifeſt, by ten years experience, that 


France, without thoſe additions of ſtrength, was 
able 
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able to maintain itſelf againſt us. So that human 
| probability ran with mighty odds on the other fide ; 
and in this caſe, nothing, under the moſt extreme 
neceſſity, ſhould force any ſtate to engage in a 
war. We had already acknowledged Philip for 
king of Spain; neither does the QpkEx's declara- 
tion of war take notice of the duke of Anjou's 
ſucceſſion to that monarchy, as a ſubje& of quarrel, 
but the French king's governing it as if it were 
his own ; his ſeizing Cadiz, Milan, and the Spa- 
niſh Low- countries, with the indignity of proclaim- 
ing the Pretender. In all which, we charge that 
prince with nothing directly relating to us, ex- 
cepting the laſt; and this, although indeed a great 
affront, might eaſily have been redreſſed without 
awar; for the French court declared they did not 
acknowledge the Pretender, but only gave him the 
title of king, which was allowed to Auguſtus by 
his enemy of Sweden, who had driven him out 
of Poland, and forced him to acknowledge Staniſ- 
laus, | 
It is true indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by 
ſo ill a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affect 
us very much in the conſequences of it ; and the 
loſs of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, if it ſhould 
be governed by French influence, and French po- 
liticks, might, in time, be very pernicious to our 
trade. It would therefore have been prudent, as 
well as generous and charitable, to help our neigh=- 
bour; and ſo we might have done without injur- 
ing ourſelves; for, by an old treaty With Hol- 
n B b land, 
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land, we were bound to aſſiſt that republick wit 
ten thouſand: men, whenever they were attacked 
by the French ; whoſe troops, upon the King of 
Spain's death, taking poſſeſſion of Flanders in right 
of Philip, and ſecuring the Dutch garriſons till 
they would acknowledge him, the States-genera], 
by memorials from their envoy here, demanded 
only the ten thouſand men we were obliged to give 
them by virtue of that treaty, And I make no 
doubt, but the Dutch would have exerted them- 
ſelves fo vigorouſly, as to be able, with that aſſiſ- 
tance alone, to defend their frontiers ; or, if they 
had been forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who 
abhor diſmembring their monarchy, would never 
have ſuffered the French to poſſes themſelves of 
Flanders. At that time they had none of thoſe 
endearments to each other, which this war has 
created; and whatever hatred and jealouſy were 
natural between the two nations, would then 
have appeared. So that there was no ſort of ne- 
cefiity for us to proceed farther, although we had 
been in a better condition. But our politicians at 
that time had other views; and a new war mult 
be undertaken, upon the advice of thoſe, who, with 
their partizans and adherents, were to be fole 
gainers by it. A grand alliance was therefore 
made between the Emperor, England, and the 
States-general; by which, if the injuries com- 
plained of from France were not remedied in two 
months, the parties concerned were obliged mu- 
tually to aſſiſt each other with their whole ſtrength. 
Thus 


to 
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Thus we became parties in a war in conjunc— 
tion with allies, whoſe ſhare in the quarrel was 
beyond all proportion greater than ours. However 
| can ſee no reaſon, from the words of the grand 
alliance, by which we were obliged to make thoſe 
prodigious expences we have fince been at. By 
what I have always heard and read, I take the 
whole {trength of the nation, as underſtood in that 
treaty, to be the utmoſt that a prince can raiſe 
annually from his ſubjects. If he be forced to 
mortgage and borrow, Whether at home or abroad, 
it is not properly ſpeaking his own ſtrength, or 
that of the nation, but the entire ſubſtance of par- 
ticular perſons, which, not being able to raiſe out 
of the annual income of his kingdom, he takes 
upon ſecurity, and can only pay the intereſt. And 
by this method, one part of the nation is pawned 
to the other, with hardly a poſſibility left of being 
ever redeemed. | | 
Surely it would have been cnough for us to have 
ſuſpended the payment of our debts, contracted 
in the former war; and to have continued our land 
and malt tax, with thoſe others which have ſince 
been mortgaged : theſe, with ſome additions, 
would have made up ſuch a ſum, as with prudent, 
management might, I ſuppoſe, have maintained a 
hundred thouſand men by ſca and land; a reaton- 
able quota in all conſcience for that ally, who appre- 
hended leaſt danger, and expected leaſt advantage. 
Nor can we imagine that either of the confede- 
rates, when the war began, would have bcen 0 
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unreaſonable as to refuſe joining with us upon ſuch 
a foot, and expect that we ſhould every year go 
between three and four millions in debt, (which 
hath been our caſe) becauſe the French could 
hardly have contrived any offers of a peace ſo ru- 
inous to us, as ſuch a war. Poſterity will be at 
a loſs to conceive, what kind of ſpirit could poſ- 
ſets their anceſtors, who, after ten years ſuffering, 
by the unexampled politicks of a nation maintain- 
ing a war by annually pawning itſelf ; and dur- 
ing a ſhort peace, while they were looking back 
with horror on the heavy loads of debts they had 
contracted, univerſally condemning thoſe perni- 
cious counſels which had occaſioned them; rack- 
ing their invention for ſome remedies or expe- 
dients to mend their ſhattered condition; I tay, 
that theſe very people, without giving themſelves 
time to breathe, ſhould again enter into a more dan- 
gerous, chargeable, and extenſive war, for the 
ſame, or perhaps a greater period of time, and 
without any apparent neceſſity. It is obvious in a 
private fortune, that whoever annually runs out, 
and continues the ſame expences, muſt every year 
mortgage a greater quantity of land than he did 
before ; and as the debt doubles and trebles upon 
him, 10 does his inability to pay it. By the ſame 
proportion we have ſuffered twice as much by this 
laſt ten vears war, as we did by the former; und 
it it were pollible to continue it five years longer 
at the ſame rate, it would be as great a burden 
as the whole twenty, This computaticu being ſo | 
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eaſy and trivial, that it is almoſt a ſhame to men- 
tion it, poſterity will think, that thoſe who firſt 
adviſed the war, wanted either the ſenſe or the ho- 
neſty to conſider it. 

As we have waſted our ſtrength and vital ſub- 
ſtance jn this profuſe manner, ſo we have ſhame- 
fully miſapplied it to ends, at leaſt very different 
from thoſe for which we undertook the war ; and 
often to effect others, which after a peace we may 
ſeverely repent. This 1s the ſecond article I pro- 
poſed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together, t turned the 
whole force and expence of the war, where the 
enemy was beſt able to hold us at bay ; where 
we could propoſe no manner of advantage to our- 
ſelves; where it was highly unpolitic to enlarge 
our conqueſts ; utterly neglectiug that part, which 
would have ſaved and gained us many millions ; 
which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to purſue; which would have ſooneſt 
weakened the enemy, and muſt either have pro- 
moted a ſpeedy peace, or enabled us to continue 
the war. | 

Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, 
cry up our conftant ſucceſs at a moſt prodigious 
rate, and reckon it infinitely greater, than in all 
human probability we had reaſon to hope. Ten 
glorious campaigns are paſſed ; and now at laſt, 
ike the ſick man, we are juſt expiring with all 
forts of good ſymptoms. Did the adviſers of this 
war, ſuppoſe 1 it would continue ten years, without. 
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expecting the ſucceſs we have had; and yet, at the 
ſame time, determine that France muſt be reduced, 
and Spain ſubdued, by employing our wholeſtrength 
upon Flanders? Did they believe the laſt war left 
us in a condition to furniſh ſuch vaſt ſupplies for 
ſo long a period, without involving us and our 
poſterity in unextricable debts ? If, after ſuch mi- 
raculous doings, we are not yet in a condition of 
bringing France to our terms, nor can tell when 
we ſhall be fo, although we ſhould proceed with- 
out any reverſe of fortune; what could we look 
for in the ordinary courſe of things, but a Flanders 
war of at leaſt twenty years longer? Do they in- 
decd think, a town taken for the Dutch is a ſuf- 
ficient recompence to us for ſix millions of money; 
which is of 1o little conſequence to determine the 
war, that the French may yet hold out a dozen 
years more, and afford a town every campaign at 
the ſame price? 

I ſay not this by any means to detract from the 
army, or its leaders, Getting into the enemy's 
lines, paſſing rivers, and taking towns, may be ac- 
tions attended with many glorious circumſtances: 
but when all this brings no real folid advantage to 
us; when it has no other end than to enlarge the 
territories of the Dutch, and increaſe the fame and 
wealth of our general; I conclude, however it 
comes about, that things are not as they ſhould 
ve; and that ſurely our forces and money might 
be better employed, both towards reducing our 
Enemy, and working out ſome benefit to ourſelves, 
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But the caſe is ſtill much harder; we are deſtroy- 
ing many thouſand lives, exhauſting our ſubſtance, 
not for our own intereſt, which would be but 
common prudence; not for a thing indifferent, 
which would be ſufficient folly ; but, perhaps, to 
our own deſtruction, which is perfect madneſs. 
We may live to feel the effects of our own valour 
more ſenſibly, than all the conſequences we ima- 
gine from the dominions of Spain in the duke of 
Anjou. We have conquered a noble territory for 
the States, that will maintain ſufficient troops to 
defend itſelf, and feed many hundred thouſand in- 
habitants; where all encouragement will be given 
to introduce and improve manufactures, which was 
the only advantage they wanted; and which, ad- 
ded to their ſkill, induſtry, and parſimony, will 
enable them to under-ſell us in every market of the 
world, 

Our ſupply of forty thouſand men, according 
to the firſt ſtipulation, added to the quotas of the 
Emperor and Holland, which they were obliged to 
furniſh, would have made an army of near two 
hundred thouſand, excluſive of garriſons : enough 
to withſtand all the power that France could bring 
againſt it; and we might have employed the reſt 
much better, both for the common cauſe, and our 
own advantage. 

The war in Spain muſt be imputed to the cre» 
dulity of our miniſters, who ſuffered themſelves to 
be perſuaded by the imperial court, that the Spa- 
niards were ſo violently affected to the houſe of 
B b 4 Auſtria, 
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Auſtria,* as, upon the firſt appearance there with 
a few troops under the archduke, the whole king- 
dom would immediately revolt. This we tried; 
and found the Emperor to have deceived either us, 
or himſelf. Vet there we drove on the war at a 
prodigious diſadvantage, with great expence; and 
by a moſt corrupt management, the only + gene- 
ral, who, by a courfe of conduct and fortune al- 
moſt miraculous, had nearly put us into poſſeſſion 
of that kingdom, was left wholly unſupported, 
expoſed to the envy of his rivals, diſappointed by 
the caprices of a young unexperienced prince, un- 
der the guidance of a rapacious German miniſtry, 
and at laſt called home in diſcontent. By which 
our armies, both in Spain and Portugal, were made 
a ſacrifice to avarice, ill conduct, or treachery. 
In common prudence, we ſhauld either have 
puſhed that war with the utmoſt vigour, in ſo 
fortunate a juncture, eſpecially ſince the gaining of 
that kingdom was the great point for which we 
pretended to continue the war ; or at 11 when 


*The 1 impropriety of this phraſeology will appear, if we change the 
arrangement of the members of this ſentence, placing them in their 
natural order, as thus that the Spaniards were ſo violenily affected 
to the houſe of Auſtria, as the whole kingdom would immediately re- 
volt upon the firſt appearance there, &c. — Kere it is evident that in- 
ſtead of the particle, a, the conjunRic n, that, ſhould be employed. 
Upon the firſt appearance there &c. This part of the ſentence is alſo 
ungrammatical, and the whole might be changed thus—* that the Spa- 

niards were ſo violently affected to the houſe of Auſtria, that the 
Whole kingdom would immediately revolt, upon the firſt appearance 


at the Archduke there, with a few troops under his command. 
The Earl of Peterborovgh, 
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we had found, or made that deſign impracticable, 
we ſhould not have gone on in ſo expenſive a ma- 
nagement of it; but have kept our troops on the 
defenſive in Catalonia, and purſued ſome other 
way more effectual for diſtreſſing the common ene- 
my, and advantaging ourſelves, 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had 
we before us, wherein to employ the beſt of our 
ſtrength, which, againſt all maxims of Britiſh po- 
licy, we ſuffered to he wholly neglected! I have 
ſometimes wondered how it came to paſs, that the 
ſtyle of maritime powers, by which our allies, in 
a ſort of contemptuous manner, uſually couple us 
with the Dutch, did never put us in mind of the 

ſea z and while ſome politicians were ſhewing us 
the way to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or 
Naples, that the Weſt-Indies ſhould never come 
into their heads. With half the charge we have 
been at, we might have maintained our original 
quota of forty thouſand men in Flanders, and at 
the ſame time, by our flects and naval forces, have 
ſo diſtreſſed the Spaniards, in the north and ſouth 
feas of America, as to prevent any returns of mo- 
ney from thence, except in our own bottoms. This 
is what beſt became us to do as a maritime power; 
this, with any common degree of ſucceſs, would 
ſoon have compelled France to the neceſſities of a 
peace, and Spain to acknowledge the archduke. 
But while we, for ten years, have been ſqander- 
ing away. our money upon the continent, France 
has been wiſely engroſſing all the trade of Peru, 
going directly with their ſhips to Lima and other 
| ports, 
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ports, and there receiving ingots of gold and ſilver 
for French goods of little value; which, beſide the 
mighty advantage to their nation at preſent, may di- 
vert the channel of that trade for the future, ſo bene- 
ficial to us, who uſed to receive annually ſuch vaſt 
| ſums at Cadiz, for our goods ſent thence to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies. All this we tamely ſaw and ſuffer. 
ed, without the leaſt attempt to hinder it; except 
what was performed by ſome private men at Briſtol, 
who inflamed by a true ſpirit of courage and induſtry, 
did, about three years ago, with a few veſſels fitted 
out at their own charge, make a moſt ſucceſsful 
voyage into thofe parts; took one of the Aquapulco 
ſhips, very narrowly miſled of the other, and are 
lately returned laden with unenvied wealth, to ſhew 
us what might have been done with the like ma- 
nagement, by a public undertaking. At leaſt we 
might eaſily have prevented thoſe great returns of 
money to France and Spain, although we could 
not have taken it ourſelves. And if it be true, as 
the advocates for war would have it, that the French 
are now ſo impoveriſhed, in what condition muſt 
they have been if that iſſue of wealth had been 
ftopped ? , 

But great events often turn upon very ſmall cir- 
cun:ilances. It was the kingdom's misfortune, that 
the fea was not the duke of Marlborough's element; 
otherwiſe, the whole force of the war would in- 
fallibly have been beſtowed there, infinitely to the 
advantage of his country, which would then have 


gone haud in hand with his own. But it is very | 


truly objected, that if we alone had made ſuch an 
at- 
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attempt as this, Holland would have been jealous ; of 


if we had done it in conjunction with Holland, 
the houſe of Auſtria would have been diſcontented. 
This has been the ſtyle of late years; which, 
whoever introduced among us, they have taught 
our allies to ſpeak after them. Otherwiſe it could 
hardly enter into any imagination, that while we 
are con federates in a war with thoſe who are to 
have the whole profit, and who leave a double ſhare 
of the burden upon us, we dare not think of any 
deſign (although againſt the common enemy) 
where there is the leaſt proſpect of doing good to 
our own country, for fear of giving umbrage and 
offence to our allies, while we are ruining ourſelves 
to conquer provinces and kingdoms for them. I 
therefore confeſs with ſhame, that this objection 
is true : for it is very well known, that while the 
defign of Mr. Hill's expedition remained a ſecret, 
it was ſuſpected in Holland and Germany to be 
intended againſt Peru; whereupon the Dutch 
made every where their public complaints; and 
the miniſters at Vienna talked of 1t as an infolence 
in the QuztNn to attempt ſuch an undertaking ; 
the failure of which (partly by the accidents of a 
ſtorm, and partly by the ſtubbornneſs or treachery 
of ſome in that colony, for whole relief and at 
whoſe entreaty it was in ſome meaſure deſigned) is 
no objection at all to an enterprize ſo well concert- 
ed, and with ſuch fair probability of ſucceſs. 

It was ſomething ſingular, that the States ſhould 
expreſs their uneaſineſs, when they thought we 


intended to made ſome attempt in the Spaniſh 
Weſt- 
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Weſt-Indies ; becauſe it is agreed betwen us, what. 
ever is conquered there, by us, or them, ſhall be- 
long to the conqueror ; which 1s the only article 
that I can call to mind in all our treaties or ſtipu- 
lations, with any view of intereſt to this kingdom; 
and for that very reaſon J ſuppoſe, among others, 
has been altogether neglected. Let thoſe who 
think this a ſevere reflection, examine the whole 
management of the preſent war by ſea and land, 
with all our alliances, treaties, ſtipulations, and 
conventions, and conſider whether the whole does 
not look as if {ome particular care and induſtry 
had been uſed, to prevent any benefit or advantage 
that might poſſibly accrue to Britain? 

This kind of treatment from our principal allies 
has taught the ſame dialect to all the reſt ; ſo that 
there is not a petty prince, whom we half main- 
tain by ſubſidies and penſions, who 1s not ready 
upon every occaſion to threaten us, that he will 
recall his troops (although they mult rob or ſtarve 
at home) if we refuſe to comply with him in any 
demand, however unreaſonable. 

Upon the third head, I ſhall produce ſome in- 
ſtances to ſhew, how tamely we have ſuffered each 
of our allies, to infringe every article in thoſe trea- 
ties and ſtipulations, by which they were bound ; 
and to lay the load upon us. 

But before I enter upon this, which is a large 
ſubject, I ſhall take leave to offer a few remarks on 
certain articles in three of our treaties, which may 
let us perceive how much thoſe miniſters valued 
or underſtood the true intereſt, ſafety, or honour 
of their country, We 
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We have made two alliances with Portugal, an 
offenſive and a defenſive : the firſt, is to remain in 
force only during the preſent war; the ſecond, to 
be perpetual. In the offenſive alliance, the Emperor, 
England, and Holland, are parties with Portugal; 
in the defenſive only we and the States. 

Upon the firſt article of the offenſive alliance, 
it is to be obſerved, that although the grand alli- 
ance, as I have already ſaid, allows England and 
Holland to poſſeſs for their own whatever each 
of them ſhall conquer in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
yet, there we are quite cut out, by conſenting 
that the archduke thall poſſeſs the dominions of 
Spain, in as full a manner as their late King Charles. 
And what is more remarkable, we broke this very 
article, in favour of Portugal, by ſubſequent ſtipu- 
lations ; where we agree that king Charles ſhall 
deliver up Eſtremadura, Vigo, and ſome other pla- 
ces, to the Portugueſe, as ſoon as we can conquer 
them from the enemy. They, who are guilty of 
ſo much folly and contradiction, know beſt, whe- 
ther it proceeded from corruption or ſtupidity. 

By two other articles (beſide the honour of be- 
ing convoys and guards in ordinary to the Por- 
gueſc thips and coaſts) we are to gueſs the ene- 
my's thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's 
word, whenever he has a fancy that he ſhall be 
invaded, Wo are alſo to furniſh him with a ſtrength 
tuperior to what the enemy intends to invade any 
of his dominions with, let that be what it will. 
And until we know what the enemy's forces are, 
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his Portugueſe majeſty is ſole judge what ſtrength 
is ſuperior, and what will be able to prevent an in- 
vaſion; and may ſend our fleets, whenever he 
pleaſes, upon his errands to ſome of the farther 
parts of the world, or keep them attending upon 
his own coaſts, till he think fit to diſmiſs them, 
Theſe fleets muſt likewiſe be ſubject in all things, 
not only to the king, but to his viceroys, admirals, 
and governors, in any of his foreign dominions, 
when he is in a humour to apprehend an invaſion ; 
which I believe is an indignity that was never of- 
fered before, except to a conquered nation, 

In the defenſive alliance with that crown, which 
is to remain perpetual, and where only England 
and Holland are parties with them, the ſame care, 
in almoſt the ſame words, 1s taken, for our flect 
to attend their coaſts and foreign dominions, and 
to be under the ſame obedience. We and the 
States are likewiſe to furniſh them with twelve 
thouſand men at our own charge, which we are 
_ conſtantly to recruit; and theſe are to be ſubject to 
the Portugueſe generals. 

In the oftenſive alliance, we took no &Eare of 
having the aſſiſtance of Portugal, whenever we 
ſhould be invaded ; but in this it ſeems we are 
wiſer ; for that king is obliged to make war on 
France or Spain, whenever we or Holland are in- 
vaded by either ; but before this, we are to ſupply 
them with the ſame forces both by fea and land, 
as if he were invaded himſelf. And this muſt 

needs 
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needs be a very prudent and ſafe courſe for a mari- 
time power to take, upon a ſudden invaſion; by 
which, inſtead of making uſe of our fleets and arms 
for our own defence, we muſt ſend them abroad 
for the defence of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article, we are told what this 
aſſiſtance 1s, which the Portugueſe are to give us, 
and upon what conditions. They are to furniſh 
ten men of war; and when England and Holland 
ſhall be invaded by France and Spain together, or 
by Spain alone, in either of theſe caſes, thoſe ten 
Portugueſe men of war are to ſerve only upon 
their own coaſts ; where no doubt they will be of 
mighty uſe to their allies, and terror to the 
enemy. 

How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in 
either of theſe two alliances, 1s not very material 
to enquire, ſince they have been {o wiſe as never 
to obſerve them; and I ſuppoſe never intended it; 
but reſolved, as they have ſince done, to ſhift the 
load upon us. 

Let any man read theſe two treaties from the 
beginning to the end, he will imagine that the 
king of Portugal and his miniſters ſat down and 
made them by themſelves, and then ſent them to 
their allies to ſign 3 the whole (parte and tenor of 
them quite chroogh running only n this ſingle 
point, what we and Holland are to do for Portu- 
gal, without any mention of an equivalent, ex- 
cept thoſe ten ſhips, which, at the time when we 
have greateſt need of their aſſiſtance, are obliged 
to attend upon their own coaſts. 


The 
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The barrier treaty between Great-Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague on the 29th 
of October in the year 1709. In this treaty, nei- 
ther her majeſty nor her kingdoms have any in- 
tereſt or concern, farther than what is mentioned 
in the ſecond, and the twentieth articles; by the 
former, the States are to aſſiſt the QukEN in de- 
fending the act of ſucceſſion ; and by the other, 
not to treat of a peace, till France has acknowledged 
the Queen, and the ſucceſſion of Hanover, and 
promiſed to remove the pretender out of that king's 
dominions. 

As to the firſt of theſe, it is certainly for the 
ſafety and intereſt of the States- general, that the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould be preſerved in En- 
gland; becauſe, ſuch a popiſh prince as we ap- 
prehended would infallibly join with France in 
the ruin of that republick. And the Dutch are 
as much bound to ſupport our ſucceſſion, as they 
are tied to any part of a treaty, or league offen- 
five and defenſive againſt a common enemy, with- 
out any ſeparate benefit upon that conſideration. 
Her majeſty is in the full peaceable poſſeſſion of 
her kingdoms, and of the hearts of her people; 
among whom, hardly one in five thouſand are in 
the pretender's intereſt. And whether the afliſt- 
ance of the Dutch, to preſerve a right ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, be an equivalent to thoſe many unrea- 
ſonable exorbitant articles in the reſt of the treaty, 
let the world judge. What an impreſſion of ou: 
ſettlement muſt it give abroad, to ſee our miniſters 
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offering ſuch conditions to the Dutch, to prevail 
on them to be guarantees of our acts of parlia- 
ment ! neither perhaps 1s it right, in point of poh- 
cy or good ſenſe, that a foreign power ſhould be 
called in to confirm our ſucceſſion by way of gua- 
rantee, but only to acknowledge it; otherwiſe, 
we put it out of the power of our own legilla- 
ture to change our ſucceſſion, without the conſent 
of that prince or ſtate who 1s guarantee, how 
much ſoever the neceſſities of the kingdom may 
require it. DO. 

As to the other articles, it is a natural conſe- 
quence that muſt attend any treaty of peace we 
can make with France ; being only the acknow- 
ledgement of her majeſty as QUEEN of her own 
dominions, and the right of ſucceſſion by our own 
laws, which no foreign power has any pretence to 
diſpute. 

However, in order to deſerve theſe mighty ad- 
vantages from the States, the reſt of the treaty 15 
wholly taken up in direcking what we are to do 
for them. 

By the grand alliance, which was the founda- 
tion of the preſent war, the Spaniſh Low- coun— 
tries were to be recovered, and delivered to the 
king of Spain ; but, by this treaty, that prince is 
to poſſeſs nothing in Flanders during the war; and 
after a peace, the States are to have the military 
command of about twenty towns, with their de- 
pendences, and four hundred thouſand crowns a 


year from the king of Spain, to maintain their 
Vor. III. | Cc gar- 
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garriſons. By which means, they will have the 
command of all Flanders, from Newport on the 
Sea, to Namur on the Maeſe, and be entirely 
maſters of the Pais de Waas, the richeſt part of 
thoſe provinces. Farther, they have liberty to 
garriſon any place they ſhall think fit in the Spa- 
niſh Low- countries, whenever there is an appear- 
ance of war; and conſequently to put garriſons 
into Oſtend, or where elſe they pleaſe, upon a rup- 
ture with England. 

By this treaty likewiſe, the Dutch will in ef— 
fect be entire maſters of all the Low- countries; 
may impoſe duties, reſtrictions in commerce, and 
prohibitions, at their pleaſure; and in that fertile 
country may ſet up all ſorts of manufactures, par- 
ticularly the woollen, by inviting the diſobliged 
manufacturers in Ireland, and the French refu— 
gees, who are ſcattered all over Germany. And 
as this manufacture increaſes abroad, the cloathing 
people of England will be neceſſitated, for want 
of employment, to follow; and in few years, 
by help of the low intereſt of money in Holland, 
Flanders may recover that beneficial trade, which 
we got from them. The landed men of England 
will then be forced to re-eſtabliſh the ſtaples of 
wool abroad ; and the Dutch, inſtead of being 
only the carriers, will become the original poſſeſ- 
fors of thoſe commodities, with which the greateſt 
part of the trade of the world is now carried on. 
And as they increafe their trade, it is obvious they 
will enlarge their ſtrength at ſea, and that ours 
muſt leflen in proportion. 


All 
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All the ports in Flanders are to be ſubje& to 
the like duties that the Dutch ſhall lay upon the 
Scheld, which 1s to be cloſed on the fide of the 
States: thus all other nations are in effect ſhut out 
from trading with Flanders. Yet in the very ſame 
article it is ſaid, that the States ſhall. be favoured 
in all the Spaniſh dominions as much as Great- 
Britain, or as the people moſt favoured. We have 
- conquered Flanders for them, and are in a worſe 
condition as to our trade there, than before the 
war began. We have been the great ſupport of 
the king of Spain, to whom the Dutch have hardly 
contributed any thing at all ; and yet they are to 
be equally favoured with us in all his dominions. 
Of all this, the Quzen is under the unreaſonable 
obligation of being guarantee, and that they ſhall 
poſſeſs their barrier, and their four hundred thou- 
fand crowns a year, even before a peace. 

It is obſerved, that this treaty was only ſighed 
by one of our plenipotentiaries“; and I have been 
told that the other + was heard to ſay, he would ra- 
ther loſe his right-hand than ſet it to ſuch a treaty. 
Had he ſpoke thoſe words 1n due ſeaſon, and loud 
enough to be heard on this {ide the water, conſider- 
ing the credit he had then at court, he might 
have ſaved much of his country's honour, and got 

as much to himſelf; therefore, if the report be 
true, I am inclined to think he only sAlp it. I 
have been likewiſe told, that ſome very neceſſaty 
eircumſtances were wanting in the entrance upon 
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this treaty ; but the miniſters here rather choſe to 
{acrifice the honour of the crown, and the ſafety of 
their country, than not ratify what one of their 
favourites had tranſacted, 

Let me now conlider in what manner our allies 
have obſerved thole treaties they made with us, 
and the ſeveral ſtipulations and agreements purſu- 
ant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, Eng- 
land, and Holland, we were to aſſiſt the other two 
totts viribus by ſea and land. By a convention ſub- 
ſequent to this treaty, the proportions, which the ſe- 
veral parties ſhould contribute towards the war, were 
adjuſted in the following manner: the emperor was 
obliged to furniſh ninety thouſand men againſt 
France, either in Italy, or upon the Rhine ; Holland 
to bring ſixty thouſand into the field in Flanders, 
excluſive of garriſons ; and we forty thouſand, In 
winter 1702, which was the next year, the duke 
of Marlborough propoſed raiſing ten thouſand men 
more by way of augmentation, and to carry on the 
war with greater vigour ; to which the parliament 
agreed, and the Dutch were to raiſe the ſame 
number. This was upon a par, directly contrary 
to the former ſtipulation, whereby our part was 
to be a third leſs than theirs ; and therefore it 
was granted with a condition, that Holland 
ſhould break off all trade and commerce with 
France. But this condition was never executed; 
the Dutch only amuſing us with a ſpecious decla- 
ration, till our ſeſſion of parliament was ended; 
and the following year it was taken off by concert 
ber 
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between our general and the States, without any 
reaſon aſſigned for the ſatisfaction of the kingdom. 
The next, and ſome enſuing campaigns, farther 
additional forces were allowed by parliament for 
the war in Flanders; and in every new {upply, 
the Dutch gradually leſſened their proportions, al- 
though the parliament addrefled the Qunnx, that 
the States might be deſired to obſerve them accord- 
ing to agreement; which had no other effect, than 
to teach them to elude it by making their troops 
nominal corps; as they did, by keeping up the 
number of regiments, but finking a fifth part of 
the men and money ; fo that now things are juſt 
inverted. And in all new levies, we contributed 
à third more than the Dutch, who, at firſt, were 
obliged to the ſame proportion more than we. 
Beſides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worſe condition we are in towards re- 
ducing the common enemy, and conſequently of 
putting an end to the war. For they make no 
ſcruple of employing the troops of their quota, to- 
wards garriſoning every town, as fait as it is taken; 
directly contrary to the agreement between us, by 
which all garriſons are particularly excluded. This 
is at length arrived, by ſeveral ſteps, to fuch a 
height, that there are at preſent in the field, not 
lo many forces under the duke of Marlborough's 
command in Flanders, as Britain alone maintains 
for that ſervice, nor have been for ſome years 
paſt. | 
The duke of Marlborough, having entered the 
enemies lines and taken Bouchain, formed the 
Le | deſign 
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deſign of keeping ſo great a number of troops, and 
particularly of cavalry, in Liſle, Tournay, Doway, 
and the country between, as ſhould be able to 
harraſs all the neighbouring provinces of France 
during the winter, prevent the enemy from erect- 


ing their magazines, and by conſequence from 
ſubſiſting their forces next ſpring, and render it 


impoſſible for them to aflemble their army another 
year, without going back behind the Soam to do 
it. In order to effect this project, it was neceſſary 
to be at an expence extraordinary of forage for the 
troops, for building ſtables, finding fire and candle 
for tlie ſoldiers, with other incident charges. The 
QUEEN readily agreed to furniſh her ſhare of the 
firſt article, that -of the forage, which only be- 
longed to her, But the States inſiſting that her 
majeſty ſhould likewiſe come into a proportion of 
the other articles, which in juſtice belonged totally 
to them ; ſhe agreed even to that, rather than a de- 
ſign of this importance ſhould fail, And yet we 
know it has failed, and that the Dutch refuſed 
their conſent, till the time was paſt for putting it 
in execution, even in the opinion of thoſe who 
propoſed it. Perhaps a certain article in the trea- 
ties of contributions, ſubmitted to by ſuch of the 
French dominions as pay them to the States, was 
the principal cauſe of defeating this project; ſince 
one great advantage to have been gained by it, 
was, as is before mentioned, to have hindered the 
enemy from erecting their magazines; and one ar- 
ticle in moſe treatics of contributions, is, that the 
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product of thoſe countries ſhall paſs free and un- 
moleſted. So that the queſtion was reduced to this 
ſhort iſſue: whether the Dutch ſhould loſe this 
paultry benefit, or the common cauſe an advantage 
of ſuch mighty importance ? 

The ſea being the element where we might moſt 
probably carry on the war with any advantage to 
ourſelves, it was agreed that we ſhould bear five 
eighths of the charge in that ſervice, and the 
Dutch the other three; and by the grand alliance, 
whatever we or Holland ſhould conquer in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, was to accrue to the con- 
querors. It might therefore have been hoped, that 
this maritime ally of ours, would have made up 
in their fleet, what they fell ſhort in their army; 
but quite otherwiſe, they never once furniſhed 
their quota either of ſhips or men; or, if ſome 
few of their fleet now and then appeared, it was 
no more than appearing : for they immediately ſe- 
parated, to look to their merchants and protect 
their trade. And we may remember very well, 
when theſe guarantees of our ſucceſſion, after hav- 
ing not one ſhip for many months together in the 
Mediterranean, ſent that part of their quota thither, 
and furnithed nothing to us, at the ſame time that 
they alarmed us with the rumour of an invaſion. 
And laſt year, when Sir James Wiſhart was diſ- 
patched into Holland to expoſtulate with the States, 
and to deſire they would make good their agree- 
ments in ſo important a part of the ſervice; he 
met with ſuch a reception as ill became a republick 
e 4 to 
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to give, that were under ſo many great obligations 
to us; in ſhort, ſuch a one, as thoſe only deſerve, 
who are content to take it. 
It hath likewiſe been no ſmall inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch are always flow in paying their 
ſubſidies; by which means the weight and preſ- 
ſure of the payment lies upon the QUEEN, as well 
as the blame, if her majeſty be not very exact. 
Nor will even this always content our allies : for 
in July, 1711, the king of Spain was paid all his 
ſubſidies to the firſt of January next; nevertheleſs 
he has fince complained for want of money ; and 
his ſecretary threatened, that if we would not far- 
ther ſupply his majeſty, he could not anſwer for 
what might happen ; although King - Charles had 
not at that time one third of the troops for which 
he was paid ; and even thoſe he had, were neither 
paid nor clothed, 
I cannot forbear mentioning here che paſ- 
ſage concerning ſubſidies, to ſhew what opinion 
foreigners have of our eafineſs, and how much 
they reckon themſelves maſters of our money, 
whenever they think fit to call for it. The QuERx 
was, by agreement, to pay two hundred thouſand 
crowns a year to the Pruſſian troops; the States, 
one hundred thouſand ; and the Emperor, only 
thirty thouſand for recruiting ; which his Impe- 
rial majeſty never paid. Prince Eugene happening 
to paſs by Berlin, the miniſters of that court ap- 
plied to him for redreſs in this particular; and his 
highneſs very frankly promiſed them, that in con- 
ſidcration 
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fideration of this deficiency, Britain and the States 
ſhould increaſe their ſubſidies to ſeventy thouſand 
crowns more between them; and that the Em- 
peror ſhould be punctual for the time to come. 
This was done by that prince without any orders 
or power whatſoever. The Dutch very reafonably 
refuſed conſenting to it; but the Pruſſian miniſter 
here, making his applications at our court, pre— 
vailed on us to agree to our proportion, before we 
could hear what reſolution would be taken in 
Holland. It 1s therefore to be hoped, that his 
Pruſſian majeſty, at the end of this war, will not 
have the ſame cauſe of complaint, which he had at 
the cloſe of the laſt; that his military cheſt was 
emptier by twenty thouſand crowns than at the 
time that war began. 

The Emperor, as we have already ſaid, was, 
by ſtipulation, to furniſh ninety thouſand men 
againſt the common enemy, as having no fleets 
to maintain, and in right of his family being moſt 
concerned in the ſucceſs of the war. However, 
this agreement has been ſo ill obſerved, that from 
the beginning of the war to this day, neither of 
the two laſt Emperors had ever twenty thouſand 
men, on their own account, in the common cauſe, 
excepting once in Italy; when the imperial court 
exerted itſelf in a point they have much more at 
heart, than that of gaining Spain or the Indies to 
their family. When they had ſucceeded in their 
attempts on the fide of Italy, and obſerved our 
blind zeal for puſhing on the war at all adven- 
ures, 
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tures, they ſoon found out the moſt effectual ex. 
pedient to excule themſelves. They computed 
eaſily, that it would coſt them leſs, to make large 
preſents to one ſingle perſon, than to pay an army, 
and turn to as good account. They thought they 
could not put their affairs into better hands; and 
therefore wiſely left us to fight their battles. < 

Beſides, it appeared by ſeveral inſtances how lit- 
tle the Emperor regarded his allies, or the cauſe 
they were engaged in, when once he thought the 
Empire itſelf was ſecure. It is known enough, 
that he might ſeveral times have made a peace 
with his diſcontented ſubjects in Hungary, upon 
terms not at all unbefitting either his dignity or 
intereſt ; but he rather choſe to ſacrifice the whole 
alliance to his private paſſion, by entirely ſubdu- 
ing and enſlaving a miſerable people, who had but 
too much provocation to take up arms, to free 
themſelves from the oppreſſions under which they 
were groaning; yet this muſt ſerve as an excuſe for 
breaking his agreement, and diverting ſo great a 
body of troops, which might have been employed 
againſt France. 

Another inſtance of the Emperor's indifference, 
or rather diſlike to the common cauſe of the allies, |. 
is the buſineſs of Toulon. This deſign was indeed 
diſcovered here at home, by a perſon whom every 

body knows to be the creature of a certain great 
man, at leaſt as much noted for his {kill in gam- 
ing, as in politicks, upon the baſe mercenary end 
of getting money by wagers : which was then ſo 

com- 
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common a practice, that I remember a gentleman 
in buſineſs, who having the curioſity to enquire 
how wagers went upon the Exchange, found ſome 
people deep in the ſecret to have been concerned 
in that kind of traffick : as appeared by premiums 
named for towns, which nobody but thoſe be- 
hind the curtain could ſuſpect. However, although 
this project had gotten wind by ſo ſcandalous a 
proceeding, yet Toulon might probably have been 
taken, 1f the Emperor had not thought fit, in that 
very juncture, to detach twelve or fifteen thouſand 
men to ſeize Naples, as an enterprize that was 
more his private and immedaate intereſt. But it was 
manifeſt, that his imperial majeſty had no mind to 
ſee Toulon in poſſeſſion of the allies ; for, even 
with theſe diſcouragements, the attempt might 
yet have ſucceeded, if prince Eugene had not 
thought fit to oppole it ; which cannot be imputed 
to his own judgment, but to ſome politic reaſons 
of his court. The duke of Savoy was for attack- 
ing the enemy as ſoon as our army arrived; but 
when the mareſchal de Theſſe's troops were all 
come up, to pretend to beſiege the place in the con- 
dition we wcre at that time, was a farce and a jeſt, 
Had Toulon fallen then into our hands, the mari- 
time power of France would in a great meaſure 
have been deſtroyed. 
But a much greater inſtance than either of the 
foregoing, how little the Emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to fave his 1m- 
perial crown, and to aſſert the title of his brother 
| ta 
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to the monarchy of Spain, may be brought from 
the proceedings of that court not many months 
ago. It was judged, that a war carried on upon 
the ſide of Italy, would cauſe a great diverſion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender 
part, and facilitate the progreſs of our arms in 
Spain, as well as Flanders. It was propoſed to 
the duke of Savoy to make this diverſion, and 
not only a diverſion during the ſummer, but 
winter too, by taking quarters on this fide of 
the hills. Only, in order to make him willing 
and able to perform this work, two points were 
to be ſettled : firſt, it was neceflary to end the 
diſpute between the imperial court and his royal 
highneſs, which had no other foundation than 
the Emperor's refuſing to make good ſome ar- 
ticles of that treaty, on the faith of which, the 
duke engaged in the preſent war, and for the ex- 
ecution whereof, Britain and Holland became gua- 
rantees, at the requeſt of the late emperor Leopold. 
To remove this difficulty, the earl of Peterborough 
was diſpatched to Vienna, got over ſome part of 
thoſe diſputes to the ſatis faction of the duke of Sa- 
voy, and had put the reſt in a fair way of being 
accommodated, at the time the Emperor Joſeph 
died. Upon which great event, the duke of Savoy 
took the reſolution of putting himſelf at the head 
of the army, although the whale matter was not 
finiſhed, fince the common cauſe required his 
aſſiſtance; and that until a new Emperor were 
elected, it was impoſſible to make good the treaty 
ta him. In order to enable him, the only thing 

he 
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he aſked was, that he ſhould be reinforced by the 
imperial court with eight thouſand men, before 
the end of the campaign. Mr. Whitworth was ſent 
to Vienna, to make this propoſal ; and it is cre- 
dibly reported that he was impowered, rather than 
fail, to offer forty thouſand pounds for the march of 
thoſe eight thouſand men, if he found it was want 
of ability, and not inclination, that hindered the 
ſending of them. But he was ſo far from ſucceed- 
ing, that it was ſaid, the miniſters of that court 
did not ſo much as give him an opportunity to 
tempt them with any particular ſums; but cut off 
all his hopes at once, by alledging the impoſſibility 
of complying with the QugExN's demands, upon 
any conſideration whatſoever. They could not 
plead their old excuſe of the war in Hungary, 
which was then brought to an end. They had 
nothing to offer but ſome general ſpeculative rea- 
ſons, which it would expoſe them to repeat; and 
ſo, after much delay, and many trifling pretences, 
they utterly refuſed ſo ſmall and ſeaſonable an 
aſſiſtance ; to the ruin of a project that would have 
more terrified France, and cauſed a greater diver- 
ſion of their forces, than a much more numerous 
army in any other part. Thus, for want of eight 
thouſand men, for whoſe winter-campaign the 
OQuergn was willing to give torty thouſand pounds; 
and for want of executing the deſign I lately men- 
tioned, of hindering the enemy from erecting ma- 
gazines, towards which her majeſty was ready not 
only to bear her own proportion, but a ſhare of 
that 
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that which the States were obliged to ; our hopes 
of taking winter-quarters in the north and ſouth 
parts of France are eluded, and the war left in that 
method, which 1s likely to continue it longeſt, 
Can there an example be given in the whole courſe 
of this war, where we have treated the pettieſt 
prince, with whom we had to deal, in fo con- 
temptuous a manner? Did we ever once conſider 
what we could afford, or what we were obliged to, 
when our aſſiſtance was defired, even while we lay 
under immediate apprehenſions of being invaded ? 
When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was ſtipulated, that the empire, 
England, and Holland, ſhould each maintain four 
thouſand men of their own troops in that king- 
dom, and pay * between them a million of patta- 
coons to the king of Portugal, for the ſupport of 
twenty-eight thouſand Portugueſe ; which num 
ber of forty thouſand was to be the confederate 
army againſt Spain on the Portugal fide. This 
treaty was ratified by all the three powers. But in 
a ſhort time after, the Emperor declared himſelf 
unable to comply with his part of the agreement, 
and ſo left the two thirds upon us; who very ge- 
neroufly undertook that burden, and at the ſame 
time two thirds of the ſubſidies for maintenance of 
the Portugueſe troops. But neither is this the 
worſt part of the ſtory ; for although the Dutch 
did indeed ſend their own quota of four thouſand 
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men to Portugal (which however they would not 
agree to but upon condition that the other two 
thirds ſhould be ſupplid by us) yet they never took 
care to recruit them; for in the year 1706, the 
Portugueſe, Britiſh, and Dutch forces, having 
marched with the earl of Galway into Caſtile, and 
by the noble conduct of that general being forced 
to retire into Valencia, it was found neceflary to 
raiſe a new army on the Portugal fide ; where the 
QukRN has, at ſeveral times, increaſed her eſtab- 
liſhment to ten thouſand five hundred men ; and 
the Dutch never re- placed one ſingle man, nor paid 
one penny of their ſubſidies to Portugal in ſix 
years. 

The Spaniſh army on the ſide of Catalonia is, 
or ought to be, about fifty thouſand men, exclu- 
five of Portugal. And here the war has been car- 
ried on almoſt entirely at our coſt. For this whole 
army 1s paid by the QUEEN, excepting only ſeven 
battalions, and fourteen {quadrons, of Dutch and 
Palatines ; and even fifteen hundred of theſe are 
likewiſe in our pay; beſide the ſums given to king 
Charles for ſubſidies, and the maintcnance of his 
court. Neither are our troops at Gibraltar includ- 
ed within this number. And farther, we alone 
have been at all the charge of tranſporting the 
forces firſt ſent from Genoa to Barcelona ; and of 
all the Imperial recruits from time to time. And 
have likewiſe paid vaſt ſums, as levy-money, for 
every individual man and horſe ſo furniſhed to re- 
cruit ; although the horſes were ſcarce worth the 
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price of tranſportation. But this has been almoſt 
the conſtant misfortune of our fleet during the pre- 
ſent war; inſtead of being employed on ſome enter. 
prize for the good of the nation, or even for the 
protection of our trade, to be wholly taken up in 
tranſporting ſoldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 
Augſbourg, Landau, and great part of Alſace, for 
the Emperor: and by the troops we have fur- 
niſhed, the armies we have paid, and the diverſions 
we have given to the enemies forces, have chiefly 
contributed to the conqueſts of Milan, Mantua, 
and Mirandola, and to the recovery of the duchy of 
Modena. The laſt Emperor drained the wealth of 
thoſe countries into his own coffers, without in- 
creaſing his troops againit France by ſuch mighty 
acquiſitions, or yielding to the moſt reaſonable re- 
queſts we have made. 

Of the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, we have conſented, by the barrier-treaty, 
that all thoſe which were not in the poſſeſſion of 
Spain upon the death of the late catholic king, 
ſhall be part of the States dominions; and that 
they ſhall have the military power in the moſt con- 
fiderable of the reſt ; which is, in effect, to be the 
abſolute ſovereigns of the whole. And the Hol- 
landers have already made ſuch good uſe of their 
time, that in conjunction with our general, the 
oppreſſions of Flanders are much greater than ever. 

And this treatment, which we have reccived 
from our two principal allies, has been pretty wel! 

copied 
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copied by moſt other princes in the confederacy, 
with whom we have any dealings. For inſtance : 
ſeven Portugueſe regiments, after the battle of Al- 
manza, went of with the reſt of that broken army 
to Catalonia; the king of Portugal ſaid he was 
not able to pay them while they were out of his 
country ; the QUEEN conſented therefore to do it 
herſelf, provided the king would raiſe as many 
more to ſupply their place. This he engaged to 
do, but he never performed. Notwithſtanding 
which, his ſubſidies were conſtantly paid him by 
my Lord Godolphin for almoſt four years, with- 
out any deduction upon account of thoſe ſeven 
regiments ; directly contrary to the ſeventh arti- 
cle of our offenſive alliance with that crown, 
where it is agreed, that a deduction ſhall be made 
out of thoſe ſubſidies, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men wanting in that complement which 
the king is to maintain. But, whatever might 
have been the reaſons for this proceeding, it ſeems 
they are above the underitanding of the“ preſent 
lord treaſuer; who, not entering into thoſe re- 
finements of paying the publick money, upon 
private conſiderations, has been ſo uncourtly as to 
ſtop it. This diſappointment, I ſuppoſe, has put 
the court of Liſbon upon other expedients, of raiſ- 
ing the price of forage, ſo as to force us either to 
leflen our number of troops, or be at double ex- 
pence in maintaining them ; and this, at a time 
when their own product, as well as the import of 
corn, was never greater; ana of demanding a duty 
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upon the ſoldiers cloaths we carried over for thoſe 
troops, which have been their ſole defence againſt 
an inveterate enemy; whole example might have 
infuſed courage, as well as taught them diſcipline, 
if their ſpirits had been capable of receiving 
either. 

In order to augment our forces every year, in 
the ſame proportion as thoſe for whom we fight 
diminiſh theirs, we have been obliged to hire 
troops from ſeveral princes of the empire, whoſe 
miniſters and reſidents here have perpetually impor- 
tuned the court with unreaſonable demands, under 
which our late miniſters thought fit to be paſſive. 
For thoſe demands were always backed with a threat. 
to recall their ſoldiers ; which was a thing not to 
be heard of, becauſe it might diſcontent the Dutch. 
In the mean time thoſe princes never ſent their 
contingent to the Emperor, as by the laws of the 
empire they are obliged to do; but gave for their 
excuſe, that we had already hired all they could 
poſſibly ſpare. 

But, if all this be true; if, according what to! 
have affirmed, we began this war contrary to rea- 
lon; if, as the other party themſelves upon all 
occaſions acknowledge, the ſucceſs we have had 
was more than we could reaſonably expect; if, 
after all our ſucceſs we have not made that uſe of 
it which in reaſon we ought to have done; if 
we have made weak and fooliſh bargains with our 
allies 3 ſuffered them tamely to break every artt- 
cle, even in thoſe bargains to our diſadvantage, 
and allowed them to treat us with infolence and 

con- 
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contempt, at the very inſtant when we were gain- 
ing towns, provinces and kingdoms for them, at 
the price of our rum, and without any proſpect 
of intereſt to ourſelves ; if we have confumed all 
our ſtrength in attacking the enemy on the ſtron- 
geſt ſide, where (as the old duke Schomberg ex- 
preſſed it) to engage with France was to take a bull 
by the horns ; and left wholly uattempted that part 
of the war, which could only enable us to conti— 
nue or to end it; if all this, I ſay, be our caſe, it 
is a very obvious queſtion to aſk, by what motives, 
or what management, we are thus become the 
dupes and bubbles of Europe? Sure it cannot be 
owing to the ſtupidity ariſing from the coldneſs of 
our climate; ſince thoſe among our allies, who 
have given us moſt reaſon to complain, are as far 
removed from the ſun as ourſelves. 

If, in laying open the real cauſes of our preſent 
miſery, I am forced to ſpeak with ſome freedom, 
I think it will require no apology. Reputation ts 
the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can make us, who have 
been the inſtruments of our ruin; becauſe it 18 
that, for which, in all probability, they have the 
leaſt value. So that in expoſing the actions of ſuch 
perſons, it cannot be ſaid, properly ipcakizg, to 
do them an injury. But as it will be ſome ſatis- 
faction to our people to know by whom they have 
been fo long abuſed ; ſo it may be of great uſe to 
us, and our poſterity, not to truſt the ſafety of their 
country in the hands of thoſe who act by ſuch 
principles, and from ſuch motives. 
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I have already obſerved, that when the counſels 
of this war were debated in the late king's time, 
a certain great man was then ſo averſe from en- 
tering into it, that he rather choſe to give up his 
employment, and tell the king he could ſerve him 
no longer. Upon that prince's death, although 
the grounds of our quarrel with France had re- 
ceived no manner of addition, yet this lord thought 
fit to alter his ſenttments; for the ſcene was 
quite changed; his lordſhip, and the family with 
whom he was engaged by fo complicated an al- 
lance, were in the higheſt credit poſſible with the 
Queen. The treaſurer's ſtaff was. ready for his 
lordſhip; the duke was to command the army ; 
and the ducheſs, by her employments, and the 
favour ſhe was poſſeſſed of, to be always neareſt 
her majeſty's perſon; by which, the whole power 
at home and abroad, would be devolved upon that 
family. This was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that 
to confeſs. the truth, it could not be eaſily with- 
ftood by any, who have ſo keen an appetite for 
wealth or power. By an agreement ſuſequent to 
the grand alliance, we were to afliſt the Dutch with 
forty thouſand men, all to be commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough. So that whether this war 
was prudently begun or not, it is plain that the 
true ſpring or motive of it was, the aggrandizing of 
a particular family; and in ſhort a war of a gene- 
ral and the miniſtry, and not of the prince or peo- 
ple; ſince thoſe very perſons were againſt it, when 
they knew the power, and contequently the pro- 
fit, would be in other hands. 
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With theſe meaſures fell in all that ſet of peo- 
ple, who are called the monied men ; ſuch as had 
raiſed vaſt ſums by trading with ſtocks and funds, 
and lending upon great intereſt and premiums ; 
whoſe perpetual harveſt is war, and whoſe benefi- 
cial way of traffick muſt very much decline by a 
peace. 
In that whole chain of encroachments made 
upon us by the Dutch, which I have above de- 
duced ; and under thoſe ſeveral groſs impoſitions 
from other princes ; if any one ſhould atk, why 
our general continued fo eaſy to the laſt ? I know 
no other way ſo probable, or indeed ſo charitable 
to account for it, as by that unmeaſurable love of 
wealth, which his beſt friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paſſion. However I ſhall wave any 
thing that is perſonal upon this ſubject. I ſhall ſay 
nothing of thoſe great preſents made by ſeveral 
princes, which the ſoldiers uſed to call winter- 
foraging, and ſaid it was better than that of 
the ſummer; of two, and a half per cent. ſubtracted 
out of all the ſubſidies we pay in thoſe parts, which 
amounts to no inconſiderable ſum ; and laſtly, of 
the grand perquiſites in a long ſucceſsful war, 
which are ſo amicably adjuſted between him and 
the States. 
But when the war was thus begun, there ſoon 
fell in other incidents here at home, which made 
the continuance of it neceſſary for thoſe, who 
were the chief adviſers. The whigs were at that 
time out of all credit or conſideration, The reign» 
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ing favourites had always carried what were called 
the tory principles, at leaſt as high as our conſti- 
tution could bear; and moſt others in great em- 
ployments were wholly in the church intereſt, 
Theſe laſt, among whom were ſeveral perſons of 
the greateſt merit, quality, and conſequence, were 
not able to endure the many inſtances of pride, 
inſolence, avarice, and ambition, which thoſe fa- 
vourites began ſo early to diſcover, nor to ſee them 
preſuming to be ſole diſpenſers of the royal favour, 
However, their oppoſttion was to no purpoſe; 
they wreſtled with too great a power, and were 
ſoon cruſhed under it. For, thoſe in poſſeſſion, 
finding they could never be quiet in their uſurpa- 
tions, while others had any credit, who were at 
leaſt upon an equal foot of merit, began to make 
overtures to the diſcarded whigs, who would be 
content with any terms of accommodation. 'Thus 
commenced this ſolemn league and covenant, 
which has ever ſince been cultivated with ſo much 
application. The great traders in money were 
wholly devoted to the whigs, who had firſt raiſed 
them. The army, the court, and the treaſury, 
continued under the old deſpotic adminiſtration : 
the whigs were received into employment, left to 
manage the parhament, cry down the landed in- 
tereſt, and worry the church. Mean time, our al- 
lies, who were not ignorant that all this artificial 
ſtructure had no true foundation in the hearts of 
the people, retolved to make the beſt uſe of it as 
long as it ſhould laſt, And the general's credit 
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being raiſed to a great height at home, by our ſuc- 
ceſs in Flanders, the Dutch began their gradual 
impoſitions; leſſening their quotas, breaking their 
ſtipulations, garriſoning the towns we took for 
them, without ſupplying their troops; with many 
other infringments: all which were we forced to 
ſubmit to, becauſe the general was made eaſy; be- 
cauſe the monied men at home were fond of the 
war; becauſe the Whigs were not firmly ſettled; 
and becauſe that exorbitant degree of power, 
which was built upon a ſuppoſed neceſſity of em- 
ploying particular perſons, would go off in a peace. 
It is needleſs to add, that the Emperor, and other 
princes, followed the example of the Dutch, and 
ſucceeded as well, for the ſame reaſons. 

I have here imputed the continuance of the war, 
to the mutual indulgence between our general and 
allies, wherein they both ſo well found their ac- 
counts; to the fears of the money-changers, leſt 
their tables ſhould be overthrown ; to the deſigns 
of the Whigs, who apprehended the lots of their 
credit and employments in a peace; and to thoſe 
at home, who held their immoderate engroſſments 
of power and favour by no otner tenure, than their 
own preſumption upon the neceſſity of affairs. The 
truth of this will appear indiſputable, by conſider- 
ing with what unanimity and concert theſe ſeve- 
ral parties acted towards that great end. 

When the vote paſſed in the houſe of lords 
againſt any peace without“ Spain being reſtored 


* It ſhould be“ without Spain's being r:tored &c,*—or, without 
the reſtoration of Spain to the Aullrian family,” 
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to the Auſtrian family, the earl of Wharton told the 
houſe, that it was indeed impoſſible and imprac- 
ticable to recover Spain ; but however, there were 
certain reaſons why ſuch a vote ſhould be made at 
that time; which reaſons wanted no explanation: 
for, the general and the miniſtry having refuſed to 
accept very advantageous offers of a peace, after 
the battle of Ramillics, were forced to take in a ſet 
of men with a previous bargan to ſkreen them 
from the conſequences of that miſcarriage. And 
accordingly, upon the firſt ſucceeding opportunity 
that fell, which was the“ prince of Denmark's 
death, the chief leaders of the party were brought 
into ſeveral great employments. 

Thus, when the QUEEN was no longer able to 
bear the tyranny and inſolence of thoſe ungrate- 
ful ſervants, who, as they waxed the fatter, did 
but kick the more; our two great allies ahroad, 
and our ſtock-jobbers at home, took 1mracdiate 
alarm; applied the neareſt way to the throne, by 
memorials and meſſages jointly directing her ma- 
Jeſty not to change her ſecretary or treaſurer ; who, 
for the true reaſons that theſe officious intermed- 
dlers demanded their continuance, ought never to 
have been admitted into the leaſt degree of truſt ; 
ſince what they did was nothing leſs than betray- 
ing the intereſt of their native country, to thoſe 
princes, who, in their turns, were to do what 
they could to ſupport them in power at home. 


Prince George of Denmark, huſband to queen Anne. 
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Thus it plainly appears that there was a conſpi- 
racy on all ſides to go on with thoſe meaſures, 
which muſt perpetuate the war; and a conſpiracy 
founded upon the intereſt and ambition of each 
party; which begot ſo firm a union, that, inſtead 
of wondering why it laſted ſo long, I am aſtoniſhed 
to think how it came to be broken. The pru- 
dence, courage, and firmneſs of her majeſty, in 
all the ſteps of that great change, would, if the 
particulars were truly related, make a very ſhin- 
ing part in her ſtory ; nor is her judgement leſs 
to be admired, which directed her in the choice of 
perhaps the only perſons, who had ſkill, credit, 
and reſolution enough, to be her inſtruments in 
overthrowing ſo many difficulties. 

Some would pretend to leflen the merit of thus, 
by telling us that the rudeneſs, the tyranny, the 
oppreſſion, the ingratitude of the late favourites 
towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be borne. 
They produce inſtances to ſhew how her majeſty 
was purſued through all her retreats, particularly 
at Windſor ; where, after the enemy had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of every inch of ground, they at laſt 
attacked and ſtormed the caſtle, forcing the QUEEN 
to fly to an adjoining cottage, purſuant to the ad- 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, It is better to live 
on the houſe-top, than with a ſcolding woman 
in a large houſe,” They would have it, that tuch 
continued ill uſage was enough to inflame the 
meekeſt ſpirit. They blame the favourites in point 
of policy, and think it nothing extraordinary, that 
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the Queen ſhould be at an end of her patience, 
and reſolve to diſcard them. But I am of another 
opinion, and think their proceedings were right, 
For, nothing is fo apt to break even the braveſt 
ſpirits, as a continual chain of oppreſſions; one in- 
jury is beſt defended by a ſecond, and this by a 
third. By theſe ſteps, the old maſters of the pa- 
lace in France became maſters of the kingdom ; 
and by theſe ſteps, a general during pleaſure, might 
have grown into a general for life, and a general 
for life, into a king. So that I ſtill inſiſt upon it 
as a wonder, how her majeſty, thus beſieged on 
all fides, was able to extricate herſelf, 
Having thus mentioned the real cauſes, although 
diſguiſed under ſpecious pretences, which have tv 
long continued the war, I muſt beg leave to rea- 
ſon a little with thoſe perſons, who are againſt 
any peace but what they call a good one; and ex- 
plain themſelves, that no peace can be good, with- 
out an entire reitoration of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria, It is to be ſuppoſed, that what I am to 
jay upon this part of the ſubject, will have little 
intluence on thoſe, whoſe particular ends or de- 
ſigus of any ſort lead them to with the continu— 
ance of the war : I mean the general, and our al- 
ties abroad, the knot of late favourites at home, 
the body of ſuch as traffick in ſtocks, and laſtly, 
that ſet of factious politicians, who were ſo vio- 
Jently bent, at leaſt upon clipping our conſtitu— 
tion, in church and ſtate. Therefore I ſhall not 
apply myſelf to any of theſe, but to others in— 
differently, 
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differently, whether whigs or tories, whoſe pri- 
vate intereſt is beſt anſwered by the welfare of their 
country. And if among theſe there be any who 
think we ought to fight on till king Charles be 
quietly ſettled in the monarchy of Spain, I believe 
there are ſeveral points which they have not tho- 
roughly conſidered. 

For, firſt it 1s be obſerved, that this reſolution 
againſt any peace without Spain, is a new inci- 
dent, grafted upon the original quarrel by the in- 
trigues of a faction among us, who prevailed to 
give it the ſanction of a vote in both houſes of par- 
liament, to juſtify thoſe whoſe intereſt lay in per- 
petuating the war. And as this proceeding was 
againſt the practice of all princes and ſtates, whoſe 
intentions were fair and honourable ; ſo is it con- 
trary to common prudence, as well as juſtice, I 
might add that it was impious too, by preſuming 
to controll events which are only in the hands of 
God. Ours, and the States complaint againſt 
France and Spain, are deduced in each of our de- 
clarations of war, and our pretenſions ſpecified in 
the eighth article of the grand alliance; but there is 
not in any of theſe the leaſt mention of demanding 
Spain for the houſe of Auſtria, or of refuſing any 
peace without that condition. Having already made 
an extract from both declarations of war, I ſhall 
here give a tranſlation of the cighth article in the 
grand alliance, with will put this matter out of 
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THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE 
GRAND ALLIANCE, 


WHEN the war 1s once undertaken, none of 
the parties ſhall have the liberty to enter upon a 
treaty of peace with the enemy, but jointly and 
in concert with the others. Nor is peace to 
be made without having firſt obtained a juſt and 
reaſonable ſatis faction for his Ceſarean majeſty, 
and for his royal majeſty of Great-Britain, and a 
particular ſecurity to the lords the States-general, of 
their dominions, provinces, titles, navigation and 
commerce : and a ſufficient proviſion that the king- 
doms of France and Spain be never united, or come 
under the goverament of the ſame perſon, or that 
the ſame man may never be king of both king- 
doms; and particularly, that the French may ne— 
ver be in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indics; 
and that they may not have the liberty of navi- 
gation, for conveniency of trade, under any pre- 
tence whatſoever, neither directly nor indirectly ; 
except it is agreed that the ſubjects of Great Britain 
and Holland may have full power to uſe and en- 
joy all the ſame privileges, rights, immunities, 
and liberties of commerce, by land and ſea, in 
Spain, in the Mediterranean, and in all the places 
and countries which the late king of Spain, at the 
time of his death, was in poſſeſſion of, as well in 
Europe as elſewhere, as they did then uſe and en- 
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joy; or which the ſubects of both, or each nation, 
could uſe and enjoy, by virtue of any right, ob- 
tained before the death of the ſaid king of Spain, 


either by treaties, conventions, cuſtom, or any other 
way whatſoever. 


Here we ſee the demands intended to be inſiſted 
on by the allies upon any treaty of peace, are, a 
juſt and reaſonable ſatis faction for the Emperor and 
king of Great Britain, a ſecurity to the States- 
general for their dominions, &c. and a ſufficient 
proviſion that France and Spain be never united 
under the ſame man, as king of both kingdoms. 
The reft relates to the liberty of trade and com- 
merce for us and the Dutch ; but not a ſyllable of 
engaging to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, of no 
peace without Spain, was firit introduced, and at 
laſt prevailed among us, we muſt begin a great 
deal higher. 

It was the partition treaty which begot the will 
in favour of the duke of Anjou; for this naturally 
led the Spaniards to receive a prince ſupported by 
a great power, whoſe intcreſt, as well as affec- 
tion, engaged them to preſerve that monarchy en- 
tire, rather than to oppole him in favour of ano- 
ther family, who muſt expect aſſiſtance from a 
number of confederates, whole principal members 
had already diſpoſed of what did not belong to 
them, and by a previous treatv parceled out the mo- 
narchy of Spain, 
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Thus the duke of Anjou got into the full po. 
ſeſſion of all the kingdoms and ſtates belonging to 
that monarchy, as well in he old world as the new. 
And whatever the houſe of Auſtria pretended from 
their memorials to us and the States, it was at 
that time but too apparent, that the inclinations of 
the Spaniards were on the duke's fide. 

However, a war was reſolved on; and, in order 
to carry it on with great vigour, a grand alliance 
formed, wherein the ends propoſed to be obtained 
are plainly and diſtinctly laid down, as I have 
already quoted them. It pleaſed God, in the courſe 
of this war, to bleſs the arms of the allies with 
remarkable ſucceſſes; by which we were ſoon put 
into a condition of demanding and expecting ſuch 
terms of peace, as we propoſed to ourſelves when 
we began the war. But, inſtead of this, our vic- 
tories only ſerved to lead us on to farther viſionary 
proſpects; advantage was taken of the ſanguine 
temper which ſo many ſucceſſes had wrought the 
nation up to; new romantic views were propoſed, 
and the old, reaſonable, ſober deſign was forgot. 

This was the artifice of thoſe here, who were 
ſure to grow richer, as the publick became poorer ; 
and who, after the reſolutions which the two 
houſes were prevailed upon to make, might have 
carried on the war with ſafety to themſelves, till 
malt and land were mortgaged, till a general ex- 
ciſe was eſtabliſhed, and the dixieme denier raiſed 
by collectors in red coats. And this was juſt the 
circumſtance, which it ſuited their intereſt to be in. 
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The houſe of Auſtria approved this ſcheme 


with reaſon ; ſince, whatever would be obtained 
by the blood and treaſure of others, was to ac- 
crue to that family, while they only lent their 
name to the cauſe. 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown reſty 
under their burden; but care was likewiſe taken 
of that, by a barrier-treaty made with the States, 
which deſerves ſuch epithets as I care not to be- 
ſtow ; but may perhaps conſider it, at a proper oc- 
caſion, in a * diſcourſe by itſelf. 

By this treaty, the condition of the war with 
reſpect to the Dutch was wilely altered; they 
fought no longer for ſecurity, but for grandeur ; 
and we, inſtead of labouring to make them 
ſafe, muſt beggar ourſelves to make them formi- 
dable. 

Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty 
of Gertruydenburg, we could have been ſatisſied 
with ſuch terms of a peace, as we propoſed to 
ourſelves by the grand alliance, the French would 
not have allowed them? It is plain they offered 
many more, and much greater, than ever we 
thought to inſiſt on When the war began; and 

they had reaſon to grant, as well as we to demand 
them, ſince the conditions of peace do certainly 
turn upon events of war. But furely there is forms 
meaſure to be obſerved in this; thoſe who have de- 
tended the proceedings of our negotiators at the 
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treaty of Gertruydenburg, dwell very much upon 
their zeal and patience in endeavouring to work the 
French up to their demands; but ſay nothing to 
juſtify thoſe demands, or the probability that 
France would ever accept them. Some of the ar. 
ticles in that treaty were ſo very extravagant, that 
in all human probability we could not have obtained 
them by a ſucceſsful war of forty years. One of 
them was inconfiſtent with common reaſon ; 
wherein the confederates reſerved to themſelves 
full liberty of demanding what farther conditions 
they ſhould think fit; and in the mean time 
France was to deliver up ſeveral of their ſtrongeſt 
towns in a month. Theſe articles were very gravely 
ſigned by our plenipotentiaries, and thoſe of Hol- 
land ; but not by the French, although it ought 
to have been done interchangeably ; nay, they 
were brought over by the ſecretary of the embaſly ; 
and the miniſters here prevailed on the QukEx 
to execute a ratification of articles, which only one 
part had ſigned. This was an abſurdity in form 
as well as in reaſon ; becauſe the uſual form of a 
ratification is with a preamble, ſhewing, that 
whereas our miniſters, and thoſe of the allies; 
and of the enemy, have figned, &c. We ratity, 
&c. The perſon “ who brought over the articles 
faid in all companies (and perhaps believed) that it 
was a pity we had not demanded more; for the 
French were in a diſpoſition to refuſe us nothing 


* Horatio Walpole, ſecretary to that embaſſy, 


We 
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we would aſk. One of our plenipotentiaries affec=- 
ted to have the ſame concern ; and particularly that 
we had not obtained ſome farther ſecurity for the 
empire on the Upper Rhine, 

What could be the deſign of all this grimace 
but to amuſe the people, and to raiſe ſtocks for 
their friends in the ſecret to ſell to advantage? I 
have too great a reſpect for the abilities of thoſe 
who acted in this negotiation, to believe they hoped 
for any other iſſue from it, than that we found by 
the event. Give me leave to ſuppoſe the conti- 
nuance of the war was the thing at heart among 
thoſe in power, both abroad and at home; and 
then I can eafily ſhew the conſiſtency of their pro- 


ceedings, otherwiſe they are wholly unaccountable 
and abſurd, Did thoſe who infiſted on ſuch wild 


really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible for their country than the leaſt abatement 
of thoſe conditions? was the {ſmalleſt of them 
worth ſix millions a year, and a hundred thouſand 


ſafety of Britain, or the ſecurity of its trade, but 
by the French King's turning his arms to beat his 
own grandſon out of Spain? If theſe able ſtateſ- 
men were ſo truly concerned for our trade, which 
they made the pretence of the * war's beginning, 


This ſentence is badly arranged, and may be thus amended—* If 
theſe able ſlateſmen were ſo truly concerned for our trade, which they 


why did they.” &c, 
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demands ever ſincerely intend a peace? did they 


mens lives? was there no way to provide for the 


made the pretence of the beginning, as well as continuance of the war, , 


— 
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as well as continuance ; why did they ſo neglect it 
in thoſe very preliminaries, where the enemy made 
ſo many conceſſions, and where all that related to 
the advantage of Holland, or the other confede- 
rates, was expreſsly ſettled ? But whatever con- 
cerned us, was to be left to a general treaty ; no 
tariff agreed on with France or the Low-countries, 
only the Schelde was to remain ſhut, which muſt 
have ruined our commerce with Antwerp. Our 
trade with Spain was referred the ſame way; but 
this they will pretend to be of no conſequence, 
becauſe that kingdom was to be under the houſe 
of Auſtria, and we have already made a treaty with 
king Charles, I have indeed heard of a treaty made 
by Mr. Stanhope with that prince, for ſettling our 
-commerce with Spain : but, whatever it were, 
there was another between us and Holland, which 
went hand in hand with it, I mean that of barrier, 
wherein a clauſe was inſerted, by which all advan- 
tages propoſed for Britain, are to be in common 
with Holland. 

Another point, which 1 doubt thoſe have not 
conſidered who are againſt any peace without Spain, 
1s, that the face of affairs in Chriſtendom, ſince 
the Emperor's death, has been very much chang- 
ed. By this accident, the views. and intereſts of 
feveral princes and ſtates in the alliance, have taken 
a new turn, and I believe it will be found that ours 
ought to do ſo too. We have ſufficiently blun- 
dered once already, by changing our meaſures with 
regard to a peace, while our affairs continued iu 

the 
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the ſame poſture; and it will be too much in con- 
ſeience to blunder again, by not changing the firſt, 


when the others are ſo much altered. 


To have a prince of the Auſtrian family on the 
throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more deſirable 


than one of the houſe of Bourbon ; but to have 


the Empire and Spaniſh monarchy united in the 
ſame perſon, is a dreadful conſideration, and di- 
rectly oppoſite to that wile principle on which the 
eighth article of the alliance is founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that the in- 
dolent character of the Auſtrian princes, the 
wretched ceconomy of that government, the want 
of a naval force, the remote diſtances of their ſeve- 
ral territories from each other, would never ſuffer 
an.emperor, although at the ſame time king of 
Spain, to become formidable: on the contrary, 
that his dependence muſt continually be on Great 


Britain; and the advantages of trade, by a peace 


founded upon that condition, would foon make us 
amends for all the expences of the war, 

In anſwer to this, let us confider the circum— 
ſtances we muſt be in, before ſuch a peace could be 
obtained, if it were at all practicable. We muſt 
become not only poor for the preſent, but reduced 
by farther mortgages to a ſtate of beggary for end- 


leſs years to come. Compare ſuch a weak condi- 


tion as this, with ſo great an acceſſion of ſtreugth 


to Auſtria ; and then determine how much an Em- 
peror, in ſuch a ſtate of affairs, would either fear 


or need Britain. 
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- Conſider that the compariſon is not formed be- 
tween a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, Emperor 
and King of Spain, and with a prince of the Bour- 
bon family, King of France and Spain ; but be- 
tween a prince of the latter, only king of Spain, 
and one of the former, uniting both crowns in his 
own perſon. 

What returns of gratitude can we expect when 
we are no longer wanted? Has all that we have 
hithertodone for the imperial family been taken as a 
favour, or only received as the due of the auguſtiſſima 
caſa? | 

Will the houſe of Auſtria yield the leaſt acre of 
land, the leaſt article of ſtrained, and even uſurped 
prerogative, to reſettle the minds of thoſe princes in 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the confequences 
of this turn of affairs, occaſioned by the Emperor's 
death? We are aſſured it never will. Do we then 
1magine that thoſe princes who dread the over- 
grown power of the Auſtrian, as much as that of 
the Bourbon family, will continue in our alliance, 
upon a ſyſtem contrary to that which they engage 
with vs upon For inſtance : what can the duke 
of Savoy expect in ſuch a caſe? Will he have any 
choice left him, but that of being a ſlave and a 
frontier to France; or a vaſſal, in the utmoſt ex- 
tent of the word, to the Imperial court? Will he 
not therefore, of the two evils, chooſe the leaſt ; by 
ſubmitting to a maſter who has no immediate claim 
upon him, and to whoſe family he is nearly allicd ; 
rather than to another, who has alſo revived ſeveral 
claims upon him, and threatens to revive more? 
Not 
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Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the reſt 
of Europe, that the Empire and Spain ſhould be 
united in king Charles, whatever they may now 
pretend, On the contrary, it is known to ſeveral 
perſons, that upon the death of the late emperor 
Joſeph, the States reſolved that thoſe two powers 
ſhould not be joined in the ſame perſon ; and this 
they determined as a fundamental maxim by which 
they intended to proceed. So that Spain was firſt 
given up by them; and ſince they maintain no 
troops in that kingdom, it ſhould ſeem that they 
underſtand . the duke of Anjou to be lawful mo- 
narch. 

Thirdly, Thoſe who are againſt any peace with- 
out Spain, if they be ſuch as no way find their pri- 
vate account by the war, may perhaps change their 
ſentiments, if they will reflect a little upon our 
preſent condition. 

I had two reaſons for not ſooner publiſhing this 
diſcourſe ; the firſt was, becauſe I would give way 
to others, who might argue very well upon the 
fame ſubje& from general topicks and reaſon, al- 
though they might be ignorant of ſeveral facts, 
which I had the opportunity to know. The ſecond 
was, becauſe I found it would be neceſſary, in the 
courſe of this argument, to ſay ſomething of the 
ſtate to which the war has reduced us; at the ſame. 
time I knew, that ſuch a diſcovery ought to be 
made as late as poſſible, and at another juncture, 
would not only be very indiſcreet, but e per- 
haps be dangerous. 
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It is the folly of too many to miſtake the echo 
of a London coffee-houſe, for the voice of the 
kingdom. The city coffee-houſes have been for 
ſome years filled with people, whoſe fortunes de- 
pend upon the Bank, Eaſt India, or ſome other 
ſtock. Every new fund to theſe, is like a new 
mortgage to a uſurer, whoſe compaſſion for a 
young heir, is exactly the ſame with that of a 
ſtock-jobber, to the landed gentry. At the court 
end of the town, the like places of reſort, are fre- 
quented either by men out of place, and conſe- 
quently enemies to the preſent miniſtry, or by of- 
ficers of the army: no wonder then if the general 
cry, in all ſuch meetings, be againſt any Peace, 
either with Spain or without ; which, in other 
words, is no more than this; that diſcontented 
men deſire another change of the miniſtry ; that 
ſoldiers would be glad to keep their commiſſions; 
and that the creditors have money till, and would 
have the debtors borrow on at the old extorting 
rate, while they have any ſecurity to give. 

Now to give the moſt ignorant reader ſome idea 
of our preſent circumſtances, without troubling 
him or myſelf with computations in form ; every 
body knows that our land and malt tax amount 
annually to about two millions and a half, All 
other branches of the revenue are | mortgaged to 
pay intereſt for what we have already borrowed. 
The yearly charge of the war is uſually about fix 
millions; to make up which ſum, we are forced 
to take up, on the Credit of 1 new funds, about three 
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millions and a half. This laſt year, the com- 
puted charge of the war, came tc above a million 
more than all the funds the parliament could con- 
trive were ſufficient to pay intereſt for ; and ſo we 
have been forced to divide a deficiency of twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds, among the ſeveral bran - 
ches of our expence. This is a demonſtration that 
if the war be to laſt another campaign, it will be 
impoſſible to find funds for ſupplying it, without 
mortgaging the malt tax, or taking ſome other 
method equally deſperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to 
conſider what circumſtances we ſhall be in towards 
paying a debt of about fifty millions, which is a 
ſixth part of the purchaſe of the whole iſland if it 
were to be ſold. 

Towards clearing ourſelves of this monſtrous in- 
cumbrance, ſome of theſe annuities will expire, or 
pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or a hun- 
dred years; the bulk of the debt mult be leſſened 
gradually by the beſt management we can, out of 
what will remain of the land and malt-taxes, after 
paying guards and garriſons, and maintaining and 
ſupplying our fleet in the time of peace. I have 
not ſkill enough to compute what will be left, 
after theſe neceflary charges, towards annually 
clearing ſo yaſt a debt; but believe it muſt be very 
little ; howeyer, it is plain that both theſe taxes 
muſt be continued, as well for ſupporting the go- 
vernment, as becauſe we have no other means tor 
paying ag the principal. And ſo likewiſe reſt 
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all the other funds remain for paying the intereſt, 
How long a time this muſt require, how ſteady 
an adminiſtration, and how undiſturbed a ſtate 


of affairs both at home and abroad, let others de- 
termine. 


However, ſome people think all this very rea- 
ſonable; and that ſince the ſtruggle has been for 
peace and ſafety, poſterity, which is to partake 
of the benefit, ought to ſhare in the expence : as 
if at the breaking out of this war, there had been 
ſuch a conjuncture of affairs, as never happened 
before, nor would ever happen again. It is won- 
derful that our anceſtors, in all their wars, ſhould 
never fall under ſuch a neceſſity; that we meet 
no examples of it in Greece and Rome; that no 
other nation in Europe ever knew any thing like 
it, except Spain about a hundred and twenty years 
ago, when they drew 1t upon themſelves by their 
own folly, and have ſuffered for it ever ſince; no 
doubt we ſhall teach poſterity wiſdom, but they 
will be apt to think the purchaſe too dear, and I 
wiſh they may ſtand to the bargain we have made 
in their names. 5 

It 1s eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, and 
to hope they will be able and willing to pay them; 
but how to enſure peace for any term of years, 
15 difficylt enough to apprehend. Will human na- 
ture ever ceaſe to have the ſame paſſions ; princes 
to entertain deſigns of intereſt or ambition ; and 
occations of quarrel to ariſe? May not we ourſelves, 
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by the variety of events and incidents which hap- 
pen in the world, be under a neceſſity of recover- 
ing towns, out of the very hands of thoſe, for 
whom we are now ruining our country to take 
them? Neither can it be ſaid, that thoſe ſtates, 
with whom we may probably differ, will be in 
as bad a condition as ourſelves ; for by the circum- 
ſtances of our ſituation, and the impoſitions of our 
allies, we are more exhauſted than either they or 
the enemy; and by the nature of our govern- 
ment, the corruption of our manners, and the op- 
poſition of factions, we ſhall be more ſlow in reco- 
vering. 

It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our 
grandchildren, when they ſee a few rags hung up 
in Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt a hundred mil- 
lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, to boaſt, 
as beggars do, that their grandfathers were rich 
and great. 

I have often reflected on that miſtaken notion of 
credit, ſo boaſted of by the advocates of the late 
miniſtry : was not all that credit built upon funds 
raiſed by the landed men, whom they now fo 
much hate and deſpiſe ? 1s not the greateſt part 
of thoſe funds raiſed from the growth and product 
of land? muſt not the whole debt be entirely paid, 
and our fleets and garriſons be maintained, by 
the land and malt tax after a peace ? If they call 
it credit to run ten millions in debt without par- 
lamentary ſecurity, by which the public is de- 
frauded of almoſt half; I muſt think ſuch credit 
o 
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to be dangerous, illegal, and perhaps treaſonable. 
Neither has any thing gone farther to ruin the 
nation than their boaſted credit. For my own 
part, when I ſaw this falſe credit fink upon the 
change of the miniſtry, I was ſingular enough to 
conceive it a good omen. It ſeemed as if the 
young extravagant heir had got a new ſteward, 
and was reſolved to look into his eſtate before 
things grew deſperate, which made the uſurers 
forbear feeding him with money, as they uſed to 
do. | 

Since the monied men are ſo fond of war, I 
ſhould be glad they would furniſh out one cam- 
paign at their own charge: it is not above fix or 
ſeven millions ; and I dare engage to make it out, 
that when they have done this, inſtead of contri- 
buting * equal to the landed men, they will have 
their full principal and intereſt at ſix per cent. re- 
maining, of all the money they ever lent to the 
government. | 
Without this reſource, or ſome other equally 
miraculous, it is impoſſible for us to continue the 
war upon the ſame foot, I have already obſerved, 
that the laſt-funds of intereſt fell ſhort above a 
million, although the perſons moſt converſant in 
ways and means employed their utmoſt invention ; 
ſo that of neceſſity we muſt be ſtill more defec- 
tive next campaign. But perhaps our allies will 
make up this deficiency on our fide, by great ef- 


* Here the Adjective is-improperly uſed inftead of the adverb ; it 
ſhould be inſtead of contributing egualiy 1with the landed men, &c. 
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forts on their own. Quite the contrary ; both the 
Emperor and Holland failed this year in ſeveral 
articles; and ſignified to us ſome time ago, that. 
they cannot Keep up to the ſame proportions in 
the next. We have gained a noble barrier for the 
latter, and they have nothing more to demand or. 
defire. The Emperor, however ſanguine he may 
now affect to appear, will, I ſuppoſe, be ſatisfied 
with Naples, Sicily, Milan, and his other acqui- 
ſitions, rather than engage in a long hopeleſs war, 
for the recovery of Spain, to which his allies the. 
Dutch will neither give their aſſiſtance, nor con- 
ſent. So that, ſince we have done their buſineſs, 
ſince they have no farther ſervice of our arms, 
and we have no more money to give them; and 
laſtly, fince we neither defire any recompence, 
nor expe& any thanks, we ought in pity to be diſ- 
miſſed, and have leave to ſhift for ourſelves. They 
are ripe for a peace, to enjoy and cultivate what 
we have conquered for them: and ſo are we to 
recover, if poſſible, the effects of their hardſhips 
upon us. The firſt overtures from France are 
made to England upon ſafe and honourable terms; 
we who bore the burden of the war, ought in 
reaſon to have the greateſt ſhare in making the 
peace. If we do not hearken to a peace, others cer- 
tainly will, and get the advantage of us there, as 
they have done in the war. We know the Dutch 
have perpetually threatened us, that they would 
enter into ſeparate meaſures of a peace; and by 
the ſtrength of that argument, as well as pd 
| 3 other 
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other powerful motives, prevailed on - thoſe who 
were then at the helm, to comply with them on 
any terms, rather than put an end to a war, 
which every year brought * them ſuch great acceſ- 
fions to their wealth and power. Whoever falls 
off, a peace will follow; and then we muſt be 
content with ſuch conditions, as our allies, out 
of their great concern for our ſafety and intereſt, 
will pleaſe to chooſe. They have no farther oc- 
caſion for fighting, they have gained their point, 
and they now tell us it is our war; ſo that, in 
common juſtice, it ought to be our peace. 

All we can propoſe by the deſperate ſteps of 
pawning our land or malt tax, or erecting a ge- 
neral exciſe, 1s only to raiſe a fund of intereſt for 
running as annually four millions farther in debt, 
without any proſpect of ending the war ſo well 
as we can do at preſent. And when we have ſunk 
the only unengaged revenues we had left, our in- 
cumbrances muſt of neceſſity remain perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients, which, 
in time, will certainly deſtroy any conſtitution, 
whether civil or natural; and there was no coun— 
try in Chriſtendom had Jeſs occaſion for them than 
ours. We haye dicted a healthy body into a con- 
ſumption, by plying it with phyſick inſtead of food. 


* Brought them, is only a ſhorter mode of expreſſion for brought 7 
them : let us read the ſentence fo, and it's impropriety will be appa- 
rent, —* which every year brought to them ſuch great acceſſion 7 
their wealth and power. It ſhould be either — which every year 
brought ſuch acceſſion to their wealth and power—or, which every 
year brought be ſuch acceſſion of wealth and power.“ 5 
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Art will help us no longer, and if we cannot re- 
cover by letting the remains of nature work, we 
muſt inevitably die. 

What arts have been uſed to poſſeſs the people 
with a ſtrong deluſion, that Britain muſt infallibly 
be ruined, without the recovery of Spain to the 
houſe of Auſtria ? making the ſafety of a great 
and powerful kingdom, as ours was then, to de- 
pend upon an event, which, even after a war of 
miraculous ſucceſſes, proves impracticable. As if 
princes and great miniſters could find no way of 
ſettling the public tranquillity, without changing 
the poſſeſſions of kingdome, and forcing ſovereigns 
upon a people againſt their inclinations. | Is there 
no ſecurity for the ifland of Britain, unleſs a king 
of Spain be dethroned by the hands of his grand- 
father ? Has the enemy no cautionary towns and 
ſea-ports to give us for ſecuring trade? Can he 
not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as would 
put him in a worſe condition, whenever he ſhould 
perfidiouſly renew the war ? The preſent king of 
France has but few years to live by the courſe of 
nature, and doubtleſs would derſire to end his days 
in peace. Grandfathers, in private families, are 
not obſerved to have great influence on their grand- 
ſons; and I believe they have much leſs among. 
princes : however, when the authority of a parent 
is gone, is it likely that Philip will be directed by 
a brother, againſt his own intereſt, and that of 
his ſubjects? Have not thoſe two realms their ſe- 
parate maxims of policy, which muſt operate in 


the 
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the times of peace ? Theſe, at leaſt, are probabilities; 
and cheaper by fix millions a year than recovering 
Spain, or continuing the war, both which ſeem 
abſolutely impoſſible. 

But the common queſtion is, if we muſt now 
ſurrender Spain, what have we been fighting for 
all this while? The anſwer is ready: we have 
been fighting for the ruin of the public intereſt, 
and the advancement of a private. We have been 
fighting to raiſe the wealth and grandeur of a par- 
ticular family; to enrich uſurers and ſtock- jobbers, 
and to cultivate the pernicious deſigns of a faction, 
by deſtroying the landed intereft. The nation be- 
gins now to think theſe bleſſings ate not worth 
fighting for any longer, and therefore deſires a 
peace. 

But the advocates on the other {ide cry out, 
that we might have had a better peace, than 1s 
now in agitation, above two years ago. Suppoſing 
this to be true, I do aſſert, that by parity of rea- 
fon, we muſt expect one juſt ſo much the worſe 
about two years hence. If thoſe in power could 
then have given, us a better peace, more 1s ther 
Infamy and guilt that they did it not. Why did 
they inſiſt upon conditions, which they were cer- 
tain would never be granted ? We allow, it was in 
their power to have put a good end to the war, 
and left the nation in ſome hope of recovering it- 
ſelf. And this is what we charge them with, as 
anſwerable to God, their country, and poſterity ; 
that the bleeding condition of their fellow- ſubjects, 

was 
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was a feather in the balance with their private 
ends, 


When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation, it is pleaſant to hear ſome 
men anſwer all that can be ſaid, by crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
inexhauſtible riches of England. I have heard a 
man * very ſanguine upon this fubject, with a good 
employment for life, and a hundred thouſand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take courage, and 
warranting, that all would go well. This is the 
ſtyle of men at eaſe, who lay heavy burthens 
upon others, which they would not touch with 
one of their fingers. I have known ſome people 
ſuch 111 computers, as to imagine the many mil- 
lions in ſtocks and annuities are fo much real 
wealth in the nation ; whereas every farthing of 
it is entirely loſt to us, ſcattered in Holland, Ger- 
many, and Spain; and the landed men, who now 
pay the intereſt, muſt at laſt pay the principal. 

Fourthly, thoſe who are againſt any peace with- 
out Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed as to 
the low condition of France, and the mighty con- 
ſequences of our ſucceſſes. As to the firſt, it 
mult be confeſſed, that after the battle of Ramil- 


lies, the French were ſo diſcouraged with their 
frequent loſſes, and ſo impatient for a peace, that 


their king was reſolved to comply upon any reaſon- 

able terms. But, when his ſubjects were informed 

of our exorbitant demands, they grew jealous of 

his honour, and were unanimous to aſſiſt him in 
* The Lord Halifax, 

con- 
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continuing the war at any hazard, rather than 
ſubmit. This fully reſtored his authority; and 
the ſupplies he has received from the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, which in all are computed ſince the war to 
amount to four hundred millions of livres, and all 
in ſpecie, have enabled him to pay his troops. Be- 
ſides, the money is ſpent in his own country; 
and he has ſince waged war in the moſt thrifty 
manner, by acting on the defenſive: compound- 
ing with us every campaign for a town, which 
coſts us fifty times more than it's worth, either as 
to the value or the conſequences. Then he is at 
no charge for a fleet, farther than providing pri- 
vateers, wherewith his ſubjects carry on a piratical 
war at their own expence, and he ſhares in the 
profit; which has been very conſiderable to France, 
and of infinite diſadvantage to us, not only by 
the perpetual loſſes we have ſuffered, to an im- 
menſe value, but by the general diſcouragement 
of trade, on which we ſo much depend. All this 
conſidered, with the circumſtances of that govern- 
ment, where the prince is maſter of the lives and 
fortunes of ſo mighty a kingdom, ſhews that mo- 
narch not to be ſo ſunk in his affairs as we have 
imagined, and have long flattered ourſelves with 
the hopes * of. 

Thoſe who are againſt any peace without Spain,” 
ſeem likewiſe to have been miſtaken in judging 


* Here is another inſtance of a ſentence finiſhed by a prepoſition ; 
it would be better arranged thus—* and with the hopes of which we 
dave fo long flattered ourſelves,” 


ou 
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our victories, and other ſucceſſes, to have been of 
greater conſequence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into poſſeſſion, and we 
at home make bonfires. I have ſometimes pitied 
the deluded people, to ſee them ſquander away 
their fuel to ſo little purpoſe. For example: what, 
is it to us that Bouchain is taken, about which 
the warlike politicians of the coffee-houſe make 
ſuch a clutter * What though the garriſon ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war, and in ſight of the enemy? 
we are not now 1n a condition to be fed with points 
of honour. What advantage have we, but that of 
ſpending three or four millions more to get ano- 
ther town for the States, which may open them a 
new country for contributions, and increaſe the 
perquiſites of the general? 

In that war of ten years under the late king, 
when our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and 
unexperienced, in compariſon of what they are at 
preſent, we loſt battles and towns, as well as we 
gained them of late, fince thoſe gentlemen have 
better learned their trade ; yet we bore up then, 
as the French do now: nor was there any thing 
deciſive in their ſucceſſes; they grew weary as well 
as we, and at laſt conſented to a peace, under 
which we might have been happy enough, if it 
had not been followed by that wiſe treaty of 
partition, which revived the flame that has 
Jaſted ever ſince. I tee nothing ele in the mo- 
dern way of making war, but that the {ide 
which can hold out longeſt, will end it with moſt 
Vor. III. F f advan- 
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advantage. In ſuch a cloſe cuontry as Flanders, 
where it is carried on by ſieges, the army that acts 
offenſively, 1s at a much greater expence of men 
and money ; and there 1s hardly a town taken, in 
the common forms, where the beſiegers have not 
the worſe of the bargain. I never yet knew a ſol- 
dier, who would not affirm, that any town might 
be taken, if you were content to be at the charge. 
If you will count upon ſacrificing ſo much blood 
and treaſure, the reſt 1s all a regular, eſtabliſhed 
method, which cannot fail. When the king of 
France, in the times of his grandeur, fat down 
before a town, his generals and engineers would 
often fix the day when it ſhould ſurrender : the 
enemy, ſenſible of all this, has for ſome years 
paſt, avoided * a battle, where he has ſo ill ſuc- 
ceeded, and taken a ſurer way to conſume us, by 
letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and 
rubbiſh, and ſacrificing a ſingle town to a cam- 
paign, which he can ſo much better afford to loſe, 
than we to take. 

Laſtly, thoſe who are fo violently againſt any 
peace without Spain's being reſtored to the houſe 
of Auſtria, have not I believe caſt their eye upon 
a cloud gathering in the north, which we have 
helped to raiſe, and may quickly break in a ſtorm 
upon our heads. 

The northern war has been on foot almoſt ever 
ſince our breach with France. The ſucceſs of it 


* This expreſſion admits of ambiguity ; a battle ſeems to point ta 
ſome particular engagement, inſtead of battle in general; the article 
therefore ſhould be left out, and it ſhould be written aveided battle: 
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is various; but one effect to be apprehended was 


always the ſame, that ſooner or later it would in- 
volve us in its conſequences; and that whenever 
this happened, let our ſucceſs be * never ſo great 
againſt France, from that moment France would 
have the advantage. 

By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder the king of Denmark from 
engaging in a war with Sweden. It was at that 
time underſtood by all parties, and ſo declared even 
by the Britiſh miniſters, that this engagement ſpe- 
cially regarded Denmark's not aſſiſting king Auguſ- 
tus. But however, if this had not been fo, yet 
our obligation to Sweden ſtood in force by virtue of 
former treaties with that crown, which were all 
revived and confirmed by a ſubſequent one con- 
cluded at the Hague by Sir Joſeph Williamſon and 
monſieur Lilienroot, about the latter end of the 
king's reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and 
our not aſſiſting Sweden was at leaſt as well excuſed 
by the war which, we were entangled in, as his not 
contributing his contingent to the empire, where- 
of he is a member, was excuſed by the preſſures he 
lay under, having a confederacy to deal with. 
In this war the king of Sweden was victorious ; 
and what dangers were we not then expoled to? 
what fears were we not in? He marched into Sax- 
ony ; and, if he had really been in the French in- 


* It ſhould be, for reaſons before aſſigned, — let our facceſs be ever 


ſo great.” 
F 2 tereſt, 
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tereſt, might at once have put us under the greateſt 
difficulties, But the torrent turned another way, 
and he contented himſelf with impoſing on his 
enemy the treaty of At Raſtadt ; by which, king 
Auguſtus makes an abſolute ceſſion of the crown 
of Poland, renounces any title to it, acknowledges 
Staniſlaus ; and then both he, and the king of 
Sweden, join in defiring the guarantee of Eng- 
land and Holland. The QukEN did not indeed 
give this guarantee in form ; but, as a ſtep towards 
it, the title of king was given to Staniſlaus by a 
letter from her majeſty ; and the ſtrongeſt afluran- 
ces were given to the Swediſh miniſter, in her ma- 
- Jeſty's name, and in a committee of council, that 
the guarantee ſhould ſpeedily be granted; and that 
in the mean while it was the ſame thing as if the 
forms were paſſed. 

In 1708, king Auguſtus made the campaign 
in Flanders : what meaſures he might at that time 
take, or of what nature the arguments might be 
that he made uſe of, is not known: but immedi- 
ately after, he breaks through all he had done, 
marches into Poland, and re- aſſumes the crown. 

After this we apprehended that the peace of thc 
empire might be endangered; and therefore entered 
into an act of guarantee for the neutrality of it. 
The king of Sweden refuſed, upon ſeveral ac- 
counts, to ſubmit to the terms of this treaty ; par- 
ticularly becauſe we went out of the empire to co- 
ver Poland and Jutland, but did not go out of 
it to cover the territories of Sweden, 


Let 
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Let us therefore conſider what is our caſe at pre- 

ſent. If the king of Sweden return, and get the 
better, he will think himſelf under no obligation 
of having any regard to the intereſts of the allies ; 
but will naturally purſue, according to his own 
expreſſion, his enemy wherever he finds him. Tn 
this caſe, the corps of the neutrality is obliged to 
oppoſe him; and ſo we are engaged in a ſecond. 
war, before the firſt be ended. 
If the northern confederates ſucceed againſt Swe- 
den, how ſhall we be able to preſerve the balance 
of power in the north, ſo eſſential to our trade, as 
well as in many other reſpects? what will be- 
come of that great ſupport of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt in Germany, which is the footing that the 
Swedes now have in the empire? or who ſhall an- 
ſwer, that theſe princes, after they have ſettled 
the north to their minds, may not take a fancy to 
look ſouthward, and make our peace with France 
according to their own {chemes ? 

And laſtly, if the king of Pruſſia, the elector 
of Hanover, and other princes whoſe dominions 
lie contiguous, be forced to draw from thoſe armies 
which act againſt France, we mull live in hourly 
expectation of having thole troops recalled, which 
they now leave with us; and this recal may hap- 
pen in the midſt of a ſiege, or on the eve of a bat- 
tle. Is it therefore our intereſt to toil on in a ruin- 
ous war, for an impracticable end, till one of thete 
caſe ſhall happen, or get under ſhelter before the 
ſtorm ? 


Ff 3 There 
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'There is no doubt but the preſent miniſtry (pro- 
vided they could get over the obligations of ho- 
nour and conſcience) might find their advantage 
in adviſing the continuance of the war, as well 
as the laſt did, although not in the ſame degree, 
after the kingdom has been ſo much exhauſted, 
They might prolong it, till the parliament de- 
fire a peace; and in the mean time leave them in 
full poflefiion of power. Therefore it is plain, 
that their proceedings at preſent are meant to 
ſerve their country, directly againſt their private 
intcreſt 3 whatever clamour may be raiſed by thoſe, 
who, for the vileſt ends, would move heaven and 
carth to oppoſe their meaſures. But they think 
it infinitely better to accept ſuch terms as will ſe- 
cure our trade, find a ſufficient barrier for the 
States, give reaſonable ſatis faction to the Emperor, 
and reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, although 
without adding Spain to the empire; rather than 
go on in a languiſhing way, upon the vain expec- 
tation of ſome improbable turn for the recovery of 
that monarchy out of the Bourbon family; and 
at laſt, be forced to a worſe peace, by ſome of the 


allies falling off, upon our utter inability to cont1- 
nue the war, 
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To which are added, 


The ſaid Barrier-Treaty, with the two ſeparate Articles; 
part of the Counter- project; the Sentiments of Prince 
Evcxne and Count Z1xzENDORE upon the ſaid Treaty; 
and a Repreſentation of the Engliſh Merchants at Bru- 


ges. 


Written in the Year Mpccx11, 


i 


r AA: 


HEN I publiſhed the diſcourſe called, 

The Conduct of the Allies, I had thoughts 
either of inſerting, or annexing the Barrier- Treaty 
at length, with ſuch obſervations as I conceived 
might be uſeful for public information : but that 
diſcourſe taking up more room than I deſigned, 
after my utmoſt endeavours to abbreviate it, I con- 
tented myſelf only with making ſome few refleQtions 
upon that famous treaty, ſufficient, as I thought, 
to anſwer the deſign of my book. I have ſince 
heard, that my readers in general ſeemed to wiſh I 
had been more particular, and have diſcovered an 
impatience to have that treaty made public, eſpeci- 
ally ſince it has been laid before the Houſe of com- 
mons. 

That I may give ſome light to the reader who 
is not well verſed in thoſe affairs, he may pleaſe. 
to know, that a project for a treaty of barrier 
with the States, was tranſmitted hither from Hol- 
land ; but being diſapproved of by our court in 
ſeveral parts, a new project or ſcheme of a treaty 
was drawn up here, with many additions and al- 
terations. This laſt was called the counter- project; 
and was the meaſure, whereby the duke of Marl- 
borough and my lord Townſhend were commanded 
and inſtructed to proceed in negotiating a treaty 
of barrier with the States. 


I have 
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I have added a tranſlation of this counter- pro- 
ject in thoſe articles where it differs from the bar- 
rier-treaty, that the reader, by comparing them 
together, may judge how punctually thoſe nego- 
tiators obſerved their inſtructions. I have likewiſe 
ſubjoined the ſentiments of prince Eugene of Sa- 
voy, and the count De Zinzendorf, relating to 
this treaty, written (I ſuppoſe) while it was ne- 
gotiating. And laftly, 1 have added a copy of 
the repreſentation of the Britiſh merchants at 
Bruges, fignifying what inconveniences they already 
felt, and farther apprehended from this barrier- 
treaty, | 
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'MAGINE a reaſonable perſon in China read- 
ing the following treaty, and one who was ig- 
norant of our affairs, or our geography; he would 
conceive their high mightineſſes the States-gene- 
ral, to be ſome vaſt powerful commonwealth; like 
that of Rome; and Her MaJjesTy, to be a petty 
prince, like one of thoſe to whom that republick 
would ſometimes ſend a diadem for a preſent, 
when they behaved themſelves well, otherwiſe could 
depoſe at pleafure, and place whom they thought 
fit in his ſtead. Such a man would think, that the 
States had taken our prince and us into their pro- 
tection ; and in return, honoured us ſo far as to 
make uſe of our troops as ſome ſmall aiſiſtance in 
ther conqueſts, and the enlargement of their em- 
pire, or to prevent the incurſions of Barbarians, 
upon ſome of their out- lying provinces. But how 
muſt it found in a European ear, that Great Bri- 


tain, 
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tain, after maintaining a war for ſo many years, 
with ſo much glory and ſucceſs, and ſuch prodigi- 
ous expence ; after ſaving the Empire, Holland, 
and Portugal, and almoſt recovering Spain, ſhould 
towards the cloſe of a war, enter into a treaty 
with ſeven Dutch provinces, to ſecure to them a 
dominion larger than their own, which ſhe had 
conquered for them; to undertake for a great deal 
more, without ſtipulating the leaſt advantage for 
herſelf; and accept, as an equivalent, the mean 
condition of thoſe States aſſiſting to preſerve her 
QUEEN on the throne, whom, by God's aſſiſtance, 
ſhe 1s. able to defend againſt all her e; s ene- 
mies, and allies put together? 

Such a wild bargain could never have been made 
for us, if the States had not found it their intereſt 
to uſe. very powerful motives with the chief ad- 
viſers (I ſay nothing of the perſon immediately em- 
ployed); and if a party here at home had not been 
reſolved, for ends and purpoſes very well known, 
to continue the war as long as they had any occa- 
ſion for it. 

The counter- project of this treaty, made here 
at London, was bad enough in all conſcience : I 
have ſaid ſomething of it in the preface; her ma- 
jeſty's miniſters were inſtructed to proceed by it 
in their negotiation. There was one point in that 
projet, which would have been of conſequence 
to Britain, and one or two more where the advan- 
tages of the States were not ſo very exorbitant, and 
where ſome care was s taken of the houſe of Auſtria. 
It 
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Is it poſſible, that our good allies and friends could 
not be brought to any terms with us, unleſs by 
ſtriking out every particular that might do us any 
good, and adding ſtill more to thoſe whereby ſo 
much was already granted? For inſtance, the arti- 
cle about demoliſhing of Dunkirk ſurely might have 
remained; which was of ſome benefit to the States, 
as well as of mighty advantage to us; and which 
the French king has lately yielded in one of his 
preliminaries, although clogged with the demand 
of an equivalent, which will owe its difficulty only 
to this treaty. 

But let me now conſider the treaty itſelf : among 
the one and twenty articles of which it conſiſts, 
only two have any relation to us, importing that 
the Dutch are to be guarantees of our ſucceſſion, 

and are not to enter into any treaty until the 
QukkN is acknowledged by France. We know 
very well, that it 1s, in conſequence, the intereſt 
of the States, as much as ours, that Britain ſhould 
be governed by a proteſtant prince. Beſides, what 
is there more in this guarantee, than in all com- 
mon leagues offenſive and defenſive between two 
powers, where each is obliged to defend the other, 
againſt any invader, with all their ſtrength? Such 
was the grand alliance between the Emperor, Bri- 
tain and Holland; which was, or ought to have 
been, as good a guarantee of our ſucceſſion, to all 
intents and purpoſes, as this in the barrier - treaty; 
and the mutual engagements in ſuch alliances, 
have been always reckoned ſufficient, without any 

ſeparate benefit to either party. 
if It 
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It is, no doubt, for the intereſt of Britain, that 
the States ſhould have a ſufficient barrier againſt 
France; but their high mightineſſes, for ſome few 
years paſt, have put a different meaning upon the 
word barrier, from what it formerly uſed to bear, 
when applied to them. When the late king was 
prince of Orange, and commanded their armies 
againſt France, it was never once imagined that 
any of the towns taken ſhould belong to the Dutch; 
they were all immediately delivered up to their law- 
ful monarch; and Flanders was only a barrier 
to Holland, as it was in the hands of Spain, ra- 
ther than France. So in the grand alliance of 1701 
the ſeveral powers promiſing to endeavour to reco- 
ver Flanders for a barrier, was underſtood to be 
the recovering of thoſe provinces to the king of 
Spain 3 but in this treaty, the ſtyle 1s wholly 
changed : here are about twenty towns and forts 
of great importance, with their chattellanies and de- 
pendencies, (which dependencies are likewiſe to be 
enlarged as much as poſſible) and the whole reve- 
nues of them to be under the perpetual military 
government of the Dutch, by which, that repub- 
lick will be entirely maſters of the richeſt part of 
all Flanders; and upon any appearance of war, 
they may put their garriſons into any other place 
of the Low-countries ; and farther, the king of 
Spain is to give them a revenue of four hundred 
thouſand crowns a year, to enable them to maintain 
thoſe garriſons. 

Why ſhould we wonder that the Dutch are in- 
clined to perpetuate the war, when, by an ar- 

4 ticle 
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ticle in this treaty, the king of Spain is not to poſſeſs 
one fingle town in the Low-countries, until a peace 
be made? The duke of Anjou, at the beginning of 
this war, maintained fix and thirty thouſand men 
out of thoſe Spaniſh provinces he then poſſeſſed: 
to which if we add the many towns ſince taken, 
which were not in the late king of Spain's poſſeſſion 
at the time of his death, with all their territories 
and dependencies ; it is viſible what forces the 


States may be able to keep, even without any charge 
to their peculiar dominions. 


The towns and chattellanies of this barrier al- 
ways maintained their garriſons when they were in 
the hands of France; and, as it 1s reported, re- 
turned a conſiderable ſum of money into the king's 
coffers ; yet the king of Spain is obliged by this 
treaty (as we have already obſerved) to add over 
and above a revenue of four hundred thouſand 
crowns a year. We know likewiſe, that a great 
part of the revenue of the Spaniſh Netherlands is 
already pawned to the States; fo that, after a peace, 
nothing will be left to the fovereign, nor will the 
people be much eaſed of the taxes they at preſent 
labour under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier- treaty, 
will, in effect, be abſolute ſovereigns of all 


Flanders, and of the whole revenues in the ut- 
moſt extent. 


And here I cannot without ſome contempt take 
notice of a ſort of reaſoning ottered by ſeveral 
people; that the many towns we have taken for 


the 
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the Dutch are of no advantage, becauſe the whole 
revenues of thoſe towns are ſpent in maintaining 
them. For, firſt, the fact is maniteſtly falſe, par- 
ticularly as to Liſle and ſome others. Secondly, 
the States, after a peace, are to have four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns a year out of the remainder 
of Flanders, which 1s then to be left to Spain, 
And laſtly, ſuppoſe all theſe acquired dominions 
will not bring a penny into their treaſury, what 
can be of greater conſequence, than to be able to 
maintain a mighty array out of their new conqueſts, 
which, before, they always did by taxing their na- 
tural ſubjects ? 

How ſhall we be able to anſwer it to king Charles 
III, that while we pretend to endeavour reſtoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join at 
the ſame time with the Dutch to deprive him of 
his natural right to the Low: countries ? 

But ſuppoſe, by a Dutch barrier, muſt now 
be underſtood only what is to be in poſſeſſion of 
the States; yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant except a bar- 
rier againſt France; whereas ſeveral towns demanded 
by the Dutch in this treaty, can be of no uſe at 
all in ſuch a barrier. And this is the ſentiment 
even of prince Eugene himſelf, (the preſent ora- 
cle and idol of the party here) who ſays, that 
Dendermond, Oſtend, and the caſtle of Grand, do 
in no ſort belong to the barrier; nor can be of 

other uſe than to make the States-general maſters 
of the Low-countrics, and hinder their trade with 
| England 
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England; and farther tliat thoſe who are acquainted 
with the country, know very well, that to fortify 
Lier and Halle, can give no ſecurity to the States 
as a barrier, but only raiſe a jealouſy in the people, 
that thoſe places are only fortified in order to block 
up Bruſſels, and the other great towns of Brabant, 
In thoſe towns of Flanders where the Dutch 
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are to have garriſons, but the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
power to remain to the king of Spain after a peace, 
the States have power to ſend arms, ammunition, 
and victuals, without paying cuſtoms; under which 
pretence, they will engroſs the whole trade of thoſe 
towns, excluſive of all other nations. 
This, prince Eugene likewiſe foreſaw ; and in his 
obſervations upon this treaty, here annexed, pro- 
poſed a remedy for it, 

And if the Dutch ſhall pleaſe to think that the 
whole Spaniſh Netherlands are not a ſufficient bar- 
rier for them, I know no remedy, from the words 
of this treaty, but that we muſt ſtill go on and 
conquer for them as long as they pleaſe. For the 
Queen is obliged, whenever a peace is treated, to 
procure for them whatever ſhall be thought neceſ- 
fary beſide; and where their neceſſity will termi- 
nate, is not very eafy to foreſee. _ 

Could any of her majeſty's ſubjeQs conceive, 
that in thoſe very towns we have taken for the- 
Dutch, and given into their poſſeſſion as a barrier, 
either the States ſhould demand, or our miniſters 
allow, that the ſubjects of Britain ſhould, in re- 
ſpect to their trade, be uſed worſe than they were 

Vo. III. g under 
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under the late king of Spain! ? yet this is the fact, 
as monſtrous as it appears: all goods going to, or 
coming from Newport or Oſtend, are to pay the 
ſame duties, as thoſe that paſs by the Scheld un- 
der the Dutch forts : and this, in effect, is to ſhut 
out all other nations from trading to Flanders, 
The Engliſh merchants at Bruges complain, that 
after they have paid the king of Spain's duty for 
goods imported at Oftend, the ſame goods are made 
liable to farther duties, when they are carried thence 
into the towns of the Dutch new conqueſts ; and 
deſire only the fame privileges of trade they had 
before the death of the late king of Spain, Charles II. 
And in conſequence of this treaty, the Dutch 
have already taken off eight per cent. from all goods 
they ſend to the Spaniſh Flanders, but left it ſtill 


upon us. 


But what is very ſurprizing, in the very ſame ar- 
ticle, where our good friends and allies, are wholly 
thutting us out from trading in thoſe towns we 
have Sead for them with ſo much blood and 
treaſure, the Quxxx 1s obliged to procure, that 
the States ſhall be uſed as favourably in their 
trade over all the king of Spain's dominions, as 
her own ſubjects, or as the people moſt favoured. 
This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys-play; 


« Crofs I win, and pile * you Joſe 3 or what's yours 
is mine, and what's mine is my own. Now 


if it ſhould happen, that 3 ina \ treaty of peace ſome 


1 Tune two ſides of our coin were once nominally. diſtinguiſhed by 
croſs and piles. as they are now by heads and tails, 


ports 
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ports or towns ſhould be yielded us for the ſecurity 
of our trade, in any part of the Spaniſh dominions, 
at how great a diſtance ſoever, I ſuppoſe the Dutch 
would go on with their boys-play, and challenge 
half by virtue of that article : or would they be 
content with military government and the reve- 
nues, and reckon them among what ſhall be thought 
neceſſary for their barrier? 

This prodigious article is introduced as ſubſe- 
quent to the treaty of Munſter, made about the 
year 1648, ata time when England was in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and very much to our diſadvantage. 
Thoſe parts in that treaty, ſo unjuſt in themſelves, 
and ſo prejudicial to our trade, ought, in reaſon, 
to have been remitted, rather than confirmed upon 
us, for the time to come. But this is Dutch partner- 
ſhip; to ſhare in all our beneficial bargains, and 
exclude us wholly from theirs, even from thoſe 
which we have got for them. | 

In one part of The Condu@ of the Allies, 
among other remarks upon this treaty, I make it 
a queſtion, whether it were right, in point of po- 
licy or prudence, to call in a foreign power to be | 
a guarantee to our ſucceſſion ; becauſe by that 
means we put it out of the power of our legiſlature 
to alter the ſucceſſion, how much ſoever the neceſſity 
of the Kingdom may require it? To comply with 
the cautions of ſome people, I explained my mean- 
ing in the following editions. Iwas aſſured, that my 
Lord Chief Juſtice affirmed, that Paffage was trea- 

G 8 2 ſon. 


} #4 


ſon. One of my anſwerers, I think, decides as fa- 
vourably ; ; and I am told that paragraph was read 
very lately during a debate, with a comment in 
very injurious terms, which perhaps might have. 
been ſpared. That the legiſlature ſhould. haye 
power to change the ſucceſſion, whenever. the ne- 
ceſſities of the kingdom require, is ſo very uſeful 
towards preſerving our religion and liberty, that 
1 know not how to recant. The worſt of this opi- 
nion is, that at firſt ſight it appears to be whig- 
giſh; but the diſtinction is thus: the whigs are for 
changing the ſucceſſion when they think fit, al- 
though the entire legiſlature do not conſent ; I think 
it ought never to be done but upon great neceflity, 
and that with the ſanction of the whole legiſlature, 
Do theſe gentlemen of Reyolution-principles think 
it impoſſible that we ſhould ever have occafion again 
to change our ſucceſſion ? and if ſuch an accident 
ſhould fall out, muſt we have no remedy until 
the Seven- provinces will give their conſent ? Sup- 
poſe that this virulent party among us, were as 
able, as ſome are willing, to raiſe a rebellion 
for re-iuſtating them in power, and would ap- 
ply themſelves to the Dutch, as guarentees of our 
ſueceſſton, to aſſiſt them with all their force, un- 
der pretence that the Query and miniſtry, a great 
majority of both houſes, and the bulk of the peo- 
ple, were for bringing over France, popery, and 
the pretender | ? Their high mightineſſes would, as 
I take it, be ſole Judges, of the controver iy, and 

3 pro- 
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probably decide it ſo well, that in ſome time we 
might have the happineſs of becoming a province 
to Holland. I am humbly of opinion, that there 
are two qualities neceſſary to a reader, before his 
judgement ſhould be allowed ; theſe are, common 
honeſty, and common ſenſe; and that no man 
could have miſrepreſented that paragraph in my 
diſcourſe, unleſs he were utterly deſtitute of one 
or both. 

The preſumptive ſucceflor, and her immediate 
heirs, have ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation in the world, 
for their piety, wiſdom, and humanity, that no 
neceſſity of this kind is likely to appear in their 
days; but I muſt ſtill inſiſt, that it is a diminu- 
tion to the independency of the imperial crown of 
Great Britain, to call at every door tor help to put 
our laws in execution. And we ought to conſider, 
that if in ages to come, fuch a prince ſhould hap- 
pen to be in ſucceſſion to our throne, as ſhould 
be entirely unable to govern; that very motive 
might incline our guarantees to ſupport him, the 
more effectually to bring the rivals of their trade 
into confuſion and diſorder. 

But to return: the QUEEN is here unde 
the unreaſonable obligation of being guarantee of 
the whole barrier - treaty; of the Dutch having 

poſſeſſion of the ſaid barrier, and the xevenues 
thereof, before a peace; of the payment of four 
hundred thouſand crowns by the king of Spain; 
that the States ſhall fleſs theix barrier, even be- 
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fore king Charles is in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; although by the fifth article of 
the grand alliance, her majeſty is under no obli- 
gation to do any thing of this nature, except in a 
general treaty. 

All kings, princes and ſtates are invited to enter 
into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its execu- 
tion. This article, though very frequent in trea- 
ties, ſeems to look very oddly in that of the bar- 
rier. Popiſh princes are here invited, among others, 
to become guarantees of our proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
every petty prince in Germany muſt be intreated 
to preſerve the QUEEN of Great Britain upon her 
throne. The king of Spain is invited particularly, 
and by name, to become guarantee of the exe- 
cution of a treaty, by which his allies, who pre- 
tend to fight his battles and recover his dominions, 
{trip him in effect of all his ten provinces ; a clear 
reaſon why they never ſent any forces to Spain, 
and why the obligation, not to enter into a treaty 
of peace with France, until that entire monarchy 
was yielded as a preliminary, was ſtruck out of 
the counterproje& by the Dutch. They fought 
only in Flanders, becauſe there they only fought 
for themſelves. King Charles muſt needs accept 
this invitation very kindly, and ſtand by with 
great ſatisfaction, while the Belgic lion divides 
the prey, and aſſigns it all to himſelf. I remem- 
ber there was a Saree] of ſoldiers, who robbed a 
farmer of his poultry, and then made him wait at 
table, while they - devoured his victuals, without 


giving 
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giving him a morſel ; and upon bis expoſtulating, 


had only for anſwer, © Why, firrah, are we not 
come here to protect you?” And thus much for this 


generous invitation to all kings and princes to lend 


their affiſtance, and become guarantees, out of 


pure good nature, for ſecuring Flanders to the 


Dutch. 


In the treaty of Ryſwick no care was taken to 
oblige the French king to acknowledge the right 
of ſucceſſion in her preſent majeſty ; for want of 


which point being then ſettled, France refuſed to 


acknowledge her for QUEEN of Great Britain af- 
ter the late king's death. This unaccountable neg- 


le& (if it were a neglect) is here called an omiſ- 


ſion *, and care is taken to ſupply it in the next 
general treaty of peace. I mention this occaſion- 
ally, becauſe I have ſome ſtubborn doubts with- 
in me, whether it were a wilful omiſſion or not. 
Neither do I herein reflect in the leaſt upon the 
memory of his late majeſty, whom I entirely ac- 


quit of any imputation upon this matter. But 
when I recollect the behaviour, the language, and 


the principles of ſome certain perſons in thoſe 


days, and compare them with that omiſſion; IJ am 
tempted to draw ſome concluſions, which a cer- 


tain party would be more ready to call falſe and 


malicious, than to prove them 10. 
I muſt here take leave (becauſe it will not other- 


wiſe fall in my way) to ſay a few words in return 


to a gentleman, I know not of what charaQter or 


* Article XX. 
Go 4 call- 
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calling, who has. done me the honour | to write 
three diſcourſes againſt that treatiſe of The Condu&t 
of the Allies, &c. and promiſes, for my comfort, : 
to conclude all in a fourth. I Pity ; anſwerers with 
all my heart, for the many diſadvantages they lig 
under. My book did a world of miſchief A he . 
calls it) before his firſt part could poſſibly come 
out; and fo went on through | the kingdom, while 
his limped ſlowly after; and if it arrived at all, 
was too late; for people s opinions were already 
fixed. His manner of anſwering me is thus: of 
thoſe facts which he pretends to examine, ſome 
he reſolutely denies, others he endeavours to exte- 
nuate, and the reſt he diſtorts with ſuch unnatu- 
ral terms, that I would engage, by the ſame me- 
thod, to diſprove any hiſtory either ancient or mo- 
dern. Then the whole 1s interlarded with a thou- 
ſand injurious epithets and appellations, which 
heavy writers are forced to make uſe af, as a ſup-. 
ply for that want of ſpirit and genus they are 
not born to: yet after all, he allows a vey great 
point for which I 5 confeſſing, in plain 
words, that the burden of the war has chiefly lain 
upon us; and thinks it ſufficient for the Dutch, 
that next to England they have borne the great- 
eſt ſhare. And is not this the great grievance of 
which the whole kingdom complains ? I am in- 
clined to think that my intelligence was at leaſt 
as good as his ; and ſome of it, I can aſſure him, 
came from perſons of his own party, although 
e not altogether | ſo inflamed, Hitherto there- 


fore 
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fore the matter is pretty equal, and the world may 
believe him « or me as they pleaſe. But I think the 
great point of controverſy between us, is, whether 
the effects and conſequences « of things follow better 
from bis premyſes or mine? And there I will not 
be ſatisfied, unleſs he will allow the whole advan- 
tage fo, be on my ide. Here 1s a flouriſhing king 
dom brought to the brink of ruin by a moſt ſuc- 
RS = glorious war of ten years, under an 
ahle, diligent, and loyal miniſtry, a moſt faith- 
ful, juſt, and generqus commander, and in con- 
junction with the moſt hearty, reaſonable and 
ſincere allies, This i is the caſe, as that author re- 
preſents it. L have heard a ſtory, 1 think it was 
of the duke of * +*, who, playing at hazard at 
the groom-porters in much company, held in a 
great many hands together, and drew a huge heap 
of gold ; but, in the heat of play, never obſerved 
a 3 who came once or twice under his arm, 
and ſwept a great deal of it into his hat; the com- 
1 5 thought it had been one of his ſervants. 
hen the duke's hand was out, they were talk- 
ing how much he had won. Yes, ſaid he, I held 
in very long; yet methinks I have won but very 
little. They told him his ſervant had got the 
reſt in his hat; and then he found he was 
cheated. 
It has been my good fortune to 95 the na 
important facts that I have advanced, juſtified by 
the public voice; which, let this author do what 
he can, will incline the world to believe that I 
wad be right 1 in the reſt And J ſolemnly declare, 


that 
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that I have not wilfully commited the leaſt miſ- 
take. I ſtopt the ſecond edition, and made all poffi- 
ble enquiries among thoſe who I thought could 
beſt inform me, in order to correct any error 1 
could hear of; I did the fame to the third and 
fourth editions, and then left the printer to his li- 
berty. This I take for a more effeQual anſwer 
to all cavils, than a hundred pages of controverſy. 
But what diſguſts me from having any thing to 
do with the race of an{wer-Jobbers, i 15, that they 
have no ſort of conſcience in their dealings: to 
give one inſtance in this gentleman's third part. 
which I have been lately looking into. When I 
talk of the moſt petty princes, he ſays that I mean 
crowned heads; when I ſay the ſoldiers of thoſe 
petty princes are ready to rob or ſtarve at home, 
he ſays I call kings and crowned heads robbers and 
highwaymen. This is what the whigs call anſwer- 
ing a book. | 
I cannot omit one particular concerning this au- 
thor, who is fo poſitive 1 in aſſerting his own facts, 
and contradicting mine; he affirms, that the bu- 
ſineſs of Toulon was diſcovered by the clerk of a 
certain great man, who was then ſecretary of ſtate. 
It is neither wiſe, nor for the credit of his party, 
to put us in mind of that ſecretary, or of that 
clerk ; however, ſo it happens that nothing relat- 
ing to the affair of Toulon did ever paſs through 
that ſecretary” s office: which I here affirm with 
great phlegm, leaving the epithets of falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, villainous, and the reſt, to the author aud 
his fellows, 7 e eee ee 
5 But 
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But to leave this author; let us conſider the 
conſequence of our triumphs, upon which ſome 
ſet ſo great a value, as to think that nothing leſs 
than the crown can be a ſufficient reward for the 
merit of the general. We have not enlarged our 
dominions by one foot of land : our trade, which 
made us conſiderable in the world, is either given 
up by treaties, or clogged with duties, which in- 
terrupt and daily leflen it. We ſee the whole 
nation groaning under exceſſive taxes of all ſorts, 
to raiſe three millions of money for payment of 
the intereſt of thoſe debts we have contracted. 
Let us look upon the reverſe of the medal; we 
ſhall ſee our neighbours, who in their utmoſt diſ- 
treſs called for our aſſiſtance, become by this treaty, 
even in time of peace, maſters of a more conſide- 
rable country than their own ; in a condition to 
ſtrike terror into us, with fifty thouſand veterans 
ready to invade us from that country, which we 
have conquered for them; and to commit inſolent 
hoſtilites upon us in all other parts, as they have 
_ done in the Eaſt-Indies. 


THE nay BETWEEN HER 
MAJESTY AND THE STATES-GENERAL. 


E R Majeſty the Queey of Great Britain 
and the lords the States-general of the united 
provinces, having confidered how much it con- 
cerns the quiet and ſecurity of their kingdoms 


and 
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and ſtates, and the public tranquillity, to main- 
tain and to ſecure on one fide, the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Great Britain in ſuch manner as it is now 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the kingdom; and on 
the other ſide, that the States-general of the United 
Provinces ſhould have a ſtrong and ſufficient bar- 
ier againſt France and others who would ſurprize 
or attack them: and her majeſty and the faid 
States-general apprehending with juſt reaſon the 
troubles and the miſchiefs which may happen in 
relation to this ſucceſſion, if at any time there 
ſhould be any perſon, or any power, who ſhould 
call -it in queſtion ; and that the countries and 
ſtates of the ſaid lords the States-general were not 
furniſhed with ſuch a barrier. For theſe ſaid rea- 
ſons her ſaid majeſty the QUexx of Great Britain, 
although in the vigour of her age, and enjoying 
perfe& health (in which may God preſerve her 
many years) out of an effect of her uſyal prudence 
and piety, has thought fit to enter with the lords 
the States-general of the United Proyinces into a. 
particular alliance and confederacy ; the principal 
end and only aim of which ſhall be the public 
quiet and tranquillity ; ; and to preyent, by mea- 
fores taken in time, all the events which might one 
day excite new war. It is with this view, that - 
her Britiſh majeſty has given her full pawer to 
agree upon ſome articles of a treaty, in addition 
to the treaties : and alliances that ſhe hath already 
with the lords the States: general of the United 
Provinces, | to, her ombafſacdor extraordinary and 


ple» 
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plenipotentiary, Charles viſcount Townſhend, ba- 
ron of Lyne-Regis, privy counſellor to her Britiſh 
majeſty, captain of her ſaid majeſty's yeomen of 
the guard; and her lieutenant in the county of 
Norfolk; and the lords the States- general of the 
United Provinces, the ſieurs John de Weldern, 
lord of Valburg, great bailiff of the Lower 
Betewe, of the body of the nobility of the- 
province of Guelder ; Frederick baron of Reede, 
lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T'er Lee, of 
the order of the nobility of the province of Holland 
and Weſt-Friezeland; Anthony Heinſius, counſel- 
lor-penſionary of the province of Holland and Weſt- 
Friezland, keeper of the great-ſeal, and ſuperin- 
tendant of the fiefs of the ſame province; Corne- 
lius Van Gheet, lord of Spranbrook, Bulkeſteyn, 
&c. Gedeon Hoeuft, canon of the chapter of the 
church of St. Peter at Utrecht, and elected coun- 
ſellor in the ſtates of the province of Utrecht; 
HFaſſel Van Sminia, ſecretary of the chamber of 
the accounts of the province of Friezeland; Erneſt 
Itterſum, lord of Oſterbof, of the body of the no- 
bility of the province of Overyſſel; and Wicher 
Wichers, ſenator of the city of Groningen; all de- 
puties to the aſſembly of the ſaid lords the States- 
general on the one part, reſpectively of the provin- 
ces of Guelder, Holland, Weſt-Frizeland, Zeland, 
Utrecht, Friezeland, Overyflel, and Groningen, 
and Ommelands, who, by virtue of their full 
powers, have agreed upon the following articles : 


A R- 
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ARTICLE I. 


IHE treaties of peace, friendſhip, alliance 

. and confederacy between her Britannic ma- 
jeſty and the States-general of the United Pro- 
vinces ſhall be approved and confirmed by the 
preſent treaty, and ſhall remain in their former 
force and vigour as if they were inſerted word for 
word; --: 


aer . 


The ſucceſſion to the crown of England having 
been ſettled by an act of parliament, paſſed the 
twelfth year of the reign of his late majeſty king 
William III, the title of which is, „An act for 
the further limitation of the crown, and better 
ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject;“ 
and lately, in the ſixth year of the reign of her 
preſent majeſty, this ſucceſſion having been again 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed by another act made for 
the greater ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon and 
government, and the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Great Britain, &c. in the line of the moſt ſerene 
houſe of Hanover, rnd in the perſon of the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, and of her heirs, ſucceflors, and de- 
ſcendants, male and female, already born or to be 
born; and although no power hath any right to 
oppoſe the laws made upon this ſubject by the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain; if it ſhall happen 


ne- 
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nevertheleſs, that under any pretence, or by any 
cauſe whatever, any perſon or any power or ſtate 
may pretend to diſpute the eſtabliſhment which 
the parliament hath made of the aforeſaid ſucceſ- 
fion in the moſt ſerene houſe of Hanover, to op- 
poſe the ſaid ſucceſſion, to aſſiſt or favour thoſe who 
may - oppoſe it, whether directly or indirectly, by 
open war, or by fomenting ſeditions and conſpi- 
racies againſt her or him to whom the crown of 
Great Britain ſhall deſcend, according to the acts 

aforeſaid ; the States-general engage and promiſe 
to aſſiſt and maintain in the ſaid ſucceſhon her or 
him to whom it ſhall belong by virtue of the ſaid 
acts of parliament, to aſſiſt them in taking poſſeſ- 
ſion, if they ſhould not to be in actual poſſeſſion, 
and to oppoſe thoſe who would diſturb them in the 
taking of ſuch poſſeſſion, or in the actual poſſeſſion, 
of the aforeſaid ſucceſſion. 


ARTICLE III. 


Her ſaid malls ad the prawn, in con- 
ſequence of the fifth article of the alliance con- 

eluded between the Emperor, the late king of 
Great Britain, and the States general, the ſeventh - 
of September 1701, will employ all their force 
to recover the reſt of the Spaniſh Low- countries. 


ARTICLE IV, 


And further, they will endeavour to conquer as 
many towns and forts as they can, in order to their 
being a barrier and ſecurity to the ſaid States. 


* 4 : A R- 
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And whereas, according to the ninth article of 
the ſaid alliance, it is to be agreecł, amongſt other 
matters, how and in what manner the States ſhall 
be made ſafe by means of this barrier, the OUEEN 
of Great Britain will uſe her endeavours to procure 
that in the treaty of peate- it may be agreed, that 
all the Spaniſh Low-countries, and what elſe may 

be found neceſſary, whether conquered or uncon- 
qyared places, ſhall ferve as a barrier to the States. 


1 
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That to this end their high mightineſſes ſhall 
have the liberty to put and keep garriſon, to 
change, augment and diminiſh it as they ſhall 
judge proper, in the places following: namely, 
Newport, Furnes, with the fort of Knocke, 
Ypres, Menin, the town and citadel of Liſle, 
Tournay and its citade}, Conde, Valenciennes; 
and the places which ſhall from henceforward be 
_ conquered from France, Maubeuge, | Charleroy, 
Namur and- its citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify, 
the ports off Perle, Philippe, Damme, the caſ- 
tle of Gand, and Dendermonde. The fort of St. 
Donas, being joined to the fortification of the 
Sluce, and being entirely incorporated with it, 
ſhall remain and be yielded in property to the 
States. The fort of Rodenhuy ſe on this ſide Gand 
{hall be demoliſhed. 


l. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The ſaid States-general may, in caſe of an ap- 
parent attack, or war, put as many troops as they 
ſhall think neceſſary in all the towns, places and 
forts in the Spaniſh low- countries, where the rea- 
ſon of war ſhall require it. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


They may likewiſe ſend into the towns, and 
places, where they ſhall have their garriſons, with- 
out any hindrance and without paying any duties, 
proviſions, ammunitions of war, arms, and artil- 
lery, materials for the fortifications, and all that 
ſhall be found convenient and neceſſary for the ſaid 
garriſons and fortifications. 


ARTICLE EK. 


The ſaid States-general ſhall alſo have liberty to 
appoint, in the towns, forts and places of their 
barrier, mentioned in the foregoing ſixth article, 
where they may have garriſons, ſuch governors 
and commanders, majors. and other officers as they 
ſhall find proper, who ſhall not be ſubject to any 
other orders, whatſoever they be, or from whence- 
ſoever they may come, relating to the ſecurity 
and military government of the ſaid places, but 
only to thoſe of their high mightineſſes (excluſive 
of all others); {till preſerving the rights and pri- 

Vor.. III. Hh vileges, 
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vileges, as well eccleſiaſtical as Pn, of king 
Charles the third. 


ARTICLE X. 


That beſides, the States ſhall have liberty to 
fortify the ſaid towns, places and forts which 
belong to them, and repair the fortifications of 
them in ſuch manner as they ſhall judge neceſ- 


fary ; and further to do whatever ſhall be uſeful 
for their defence. 


ARTICLE XI. 


It is agreed, that the States-general ſhall have 
all the revenues of the towns, places, juriſdictions, 
and their dependencies, which they ſhall have for 
their' barrier from France, which were not in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain at the time of the 
death of the late king Charles II; and beſides, a 
million of livres ſhall be ſettled for the payment 
of one hundred thouſand crowns every three months 

out of the cleareſt revenues of the Spaniſh low- 
countries, which the ſaid king was then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of; both which are for maintaining the gar- 
riſons of the States, and for ſupplying the fortifi- 
cations, as alſo the magazines, and other neceſſary 
expences in the towns and places above mentioned. 
And, that the ſaid revenues may be ſufficient to 
ſupport theſe expences, endeavours ſhall be uſed 
for enlarging the dependencies and juriſdictions 
aforeſaid as much as poſſible ; and particularly, for 


in- 
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including, with the juriſdiction of Ypres, that of 
Caſſel, and the foreſt of Niepe; and with the 
juriſdiction of Liſle, the juriſdiction of Douay, 
both having been ſo joined before the preſent war, 


ARTICLE XII. 


That no town, fort, place, or country of the 
Spaniſh low-counies ſhall be granted, tranferred, 
or given, or defcend to the crown of France, or 
any of the line of France, neither by virtue of 
any gift, ſale, exchange, marriage, agreement, 
inheritance, ſucceſſion by will, or through want 
of will, from no title whatſoever, nor in any 
other manner whatſoever, nor be put into the 
power, or under the authority, of the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king, or any one of the line of France. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


And whereas the faid States general, in con- 
ſequence of the ninth article of the ſaid alliance, 
are to make a convention or treaty with king Charles 
the third, for puttmg the States in a condition of 
ſafety by means of the ſaid barrier, the Queen 
of Great-Britain will do what depends upon her, 
that all the foregoing particulars relating to the 


o barrier of the States may be inſerted in the afore- 
d ſaid treaty or convention; and that her ſaid ma- 
1 jeſty will continue her good offices, until the above- 
or mentioned convention between the States and the 


"ll H h 2 ſaid 
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faid king Charles the third be concluded agreeably 
to what is before-mentioned ; and that her majeſty 
will be guarantee of the ſaid treaty or convention. 


: 


ARTICLE . 


And, that the ſaid States may enjoy from hence 
forward, as much as poſſible, a barrier for the 
Spaniſh low-countries, they ſhall be permitted 
to put their garriſons in the towns already taken, 
and which may hereafter be ſo, before the peace 
be concluded and ratified. And in the mean time 
the ſaid king Charles III ſhall not be allowed to 
enter into poſſeſſion of the ſaid Spaniſh low-coun- 
tries, neither entirely nor in part: and during 
that time the QuEEN ſhall aſſiſt their high mighti- 
neſſes to maintain them in the enjoyment of the 


revenues, and to find the million of livres a year 
abovementioned. 


And whereas their high mightineſſes have ſtipu- 
pulated by the treaty of Munſter, in the four- 
teenth article, that the river Scheld, alſo the canals 
of Sas, Swan, and other mouths of the ſea bor- 
dering thereupon, ſhould be kept ſhut on the ſide 
of the States : 

And in the fiſteenth article, that the ſhips and 
commodities going in and coming out of the har- 
bours of Flanders ſhall be and remain chargedwith 
all ſuch impoſts, and others duties, as are raiſed 


upon 
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upon commodities going and coming along the 
Scheld, and the other canals abovementioned : 
The QukEN of Great Britain promiſes and en- 
_ gages, that their high mightineſſes ſhall never be 
. diſturbed in their right and poſſeſſion in that re- 
ſpect, neither directly or indirectly; as alſo, that 
the commerce ſhall not, in prejudice of the ſaid 
treaty, be made more eaſy by the ſea- ports than by 
the rivers, canals, and mouths of the ſea, on the 
ſide of the States of the United Provinces, neither 
directly or indirectly. | 

And whereas, by the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
articles of the ſame treaty of Munſter, his majeſty 
the king of Spain is obliged to treat the ſubjects 
of their high mightineſſes as favourably as the ſub- 
Jets of Great Britain and the Hans-towns, who 
were then the people moſt favourably treated; her 
Britannick majeſty and their high mightineſſes pro- 
miſe likewiſe to take care, that the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, and of their high mightineſſes, ſhall 
be treated in the Spaniſh low-countries as well as 
in Spain, the kingdoms and ſtates belonging to it, 
_ equally and as well the one as the other, as the 
people moſt favoured, 


ARTICLE XVI. 


The ſaid QUEEN and States-general oblige them- 
ſelves to furniſh by ſea and land the fuccours and 
aſſiſtance neceſſary to maintain by force her ma- 
jeſty in the quiet poſſeſſion of her kingdoms ; and 

| Hh 3 the 
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the moſt ſerene houſe of Hanover in the ſaid ſuc» 
- \Cceſſion, in the manner it is ſettled by the acts of 
parliament before mentioned ; and to maintain the 


ſaid States-general in the poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
barrier. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


After the ratifications of the treaty, a particu- 
lar convention ſhall be made of the conditions, by 
which the ſaid QUEEN and the ſaid lords the States- 
general will engage themſelves to furniſh the ſuc- 
cours which ſhall be thought neceſſary, as well by 
ſea as by land. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


If her Britiſh majeſty, or the States-general of 
the United Provinces, be attacked by any body 
whatſoever by reaſon of this convention, they ſhall 
mutually aſſiſt one another with all their forces, 


and become guarantees of the execution of the ſaid 
convention. | 


ARTICLE: Aix, 


There ſhall be invited and admitted into the pre- 
ſent treaty, as ſoon as poſſible, all the kings, prin- 
ces, and ſtates, who ſhall be willing to enter into 
the ſame, particularly his imperial majeſty, the 
kings of Spain and Pruffia, and the elector of Ha- 
nover. And her Britiſh majeſty and the States- 


general 
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general of the United Provinces, and each of them 
in particular, ſhall be permitted to require and invite 
thoſe whom they ſhall think fit to require and in- 
vite, to enter into this treaty, and to be guarantees 
of its execution. 


ARTICLE XX. 


And as time hath ſhewn the omiflion which was 
made in the treaty ſigned at Ryſwick in the year 
1697, between England and France, in reſpect of 
the right of the ſucceſſion of England in the per- 
ſon of her majeſty the Queen of Great Britain, 
now reigning ; and that, for want of having ſet- 
tled in that treaty this indiſputable right of her 
majeſty, France refuſed to acknowledge her for 
QuEEN of Great Britain after the death of the late 
king William III, of glorious memory: her ma- 
jeſty the Queen of Great Britain, and the lords the 
States-general of the United Provinces, do agree, 
and engage themſelves likewiſe, not to enter into 
any negotiation or treaty of peace with France, be- 
fore the title of her majeſty to the crown of Great 
Britain, as alſo the right of ſucceſſion of the moſt 
ſerene houſe of Hanover to the aforeſaid crown, 
in the manner it is ſettled and eſtabliſhed by the 
before- mentioned acts of parliament, be fully ac- 
knowledged as a preliminary by France, and 
that France hath promiſed at the ſame time to 
remove out of its dominions the perſon who pre- 
tends to be king of Great Britain; and that no ne- 


Hh 4 aotiation 
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gotiation or formal diſcuſſion of the articles of the 
ſaid treaty of peace ſhall be entered into but jointly, 
and at the ſame time, with the ſaid Quxxx, or 
with her miniſters. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Her Britiſh majeſty and the lords the States« 
general of the United Provinces ſhall ratify and 
confirm all that 1s contained in the preſent treaty 
within the ſpace of four weeks, to be reckoned 
from the day of ſigning. In teſtimony whereof 
the underwritten ambaſſador extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiary of her Britiſh majeſty, and the de- 
puties of the lords the States-general, have ſigned 


this preſent treaty, and have affixed their ſeals 
thereunto. 


At the Tague, the 29th of October, in the your 
19899. 
3 Tewalhend, 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 
(L. S) E. V. Itterſum. 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinſius. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. S.) W. Wichers. 


THE 
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THE SEPARATE ARTICLE, 


S in the preliminary articles ſigned here at 
the Hague the 28th of May 1709, by the 
plenipotentiaries of his imperial majeſty, of her 
majeſty the QUEEN of Great Britain, and of the 
lords the States-general of the United Provinces, 
it is ſtipulated, amongſt other things, that the 
lords the States-general ſhall have, with entire 
property and ſovereignty, the upper quarter of 
Guelder, according to the fifty-ſecond article of the 
treaty of Munſter of the year 1648; as alſo, that 
the garriſons which are, or hereafter ſhall be, on 
the part of the lords the States-general in this 
town of Huy, the citadel of Liege, and the town 
of Bonne, ſhall remain there, until it ſhall be 
otherwiſe agreed upon with his imperial majeſty 
and the empire : and as the barrier which 1s this 
day agreed upon in the principal treaty for the 
mutual guarantee between her Britiſh majeſty and 
the lords the States-general, cannot give to the 
United Provinces the ſafety for which it is eſta- 
bliſhed, unleſs it be well ſecured from one end to 
the other, and that the communication of it be 
well joined together, for which the upper quarter 
of Guelder, and the garriſons in the citadel of 
Liege, Huy, and Bonne are abſolutely neceſſary 
(experience having thrice ſhewn, that France 
having a deſign to attack the United Provinces, has 
made uſe of the place above-mentioned, in order 
| to 
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to come at them, and to penetrate into the ſaid pro- 
vinces). And farther, as in reſpect to the equiva- 
| lent for which the upper quarter of Guelder is to 
be yielded to the United Provinces, according to 
the fifty-ſecond article of the treaty of Munſter 
above-mentioned, his majeſty king Charles III will 
be much more gratified and advantaged in other 
places than that equivalent can avail ; to the end 
therefore that the lords the States-general may have 
the upper quarter of Guelder with entire property 
and ſovereignty ; and that the ſaid upper quarter of 
Guelder may be yielded in this manner to the ſaid 
lords the States- general, in the convention, or the 
treaty that they are to make with his majeſty king 
Charles III, according to the thirteenth article of 
the treaty concluded this day ; as alfo that their 
garriſons in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, 
and in Bonne, may remain there, until it be other- 
wiſe agreed upon with his imperial majeſty and 
the empire; her majeſty the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain engages herſelf, and promiſes by this ſepa- 
rate article, which ſhall have the ſame force as if 
it were inſerted in the principal treaty, to make 
the ſame efforts for all this, as ſhe hath engaged 
herſelf to make for the obtaining the barrier in the 
Spaniſh low-countries. In teſtimony whereof the 
under-written ambaſſador extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiary of her Britiſh majeſty and deputies of 
the lords the States general, have figned the pre- 


ſent ſeparate article, and have affixed their ſeals 
thereunto. 


At 
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At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1509. 


(L.S.) Townſhend. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) E. V. Itterſum. 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A Heinſius. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) W. Wichers. 


THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


S the lords the States-general have repre- 
ſented, that in Flanders the limits between 
Spaniſh Flanders -and that of the States are ſettled 
in ſuch a manner, as that the land belonging to the 
States 1s extremely narrow there ; ſo that in ſome 
places the territory of Spaniſh Flanders extends 
itſelf to the fortifications, and under the cannon of 
the places, towns, and forts of the States, which oc- 
caſions many inconveniencies, as hath been ſeen by 
an example a little before the beginning of the pre- 
ſent war, when a fort was deſigned to have been 
built under the cannon of the Sas Van Gand, un- 
der pretence that it was upon the territory of Spain: 
and as it is neceflary, for avoiding theſe and other 
ſorts of inconveniences, that the land of the States 
ypon the confines of Flanders ſhould be enlarged, 
and that the places, towns, and forts ſhould by 
Es that 
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that means be better covered : her Britiſh majeſty, 
entering into the juſt motives of the ſaid lords the 
States-general in theſe reſpects, promiſes and en- 
gages herſelf by this ſeparate article, that in the 
convention which the ſaid lords the States-general 
are to make with his majeſty king Charles the 
third, ſhe will aſſiſt them, as that it may be agreed, 
that by the ceſſion to the ſaid lords the States-ge- 
neral of the property of an extent of land neceſ- 
fary to obviate ſuch like and other inconvenien- 
cies, their limits in Flanders ſhall be enlarged 
more conveniently for their ſecurity ; and thoſe of 
the Spaniſh Flanders removed farther from their 
towns, places and forts, to the end that theſe may 
not be ſo expoſed any more. In teſtimony whereof, 
the under-written ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of her Britiſh majeſty, and deputies 
of the lords the States-general, have ſigned the pre- 
ſent ſeparate article, and have affixed their ſeals 
thereunto. 


At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1709. 


(L. 8) Townſhend. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) A. Heinſius. 

(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) E. V. Itterſum. 


The 
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The articles of the Counter- project, which were 
ſtruck out or altered by the Dutch in the Bar- 
rier-treaty 3 which ſome Remarks. 


ANTI. OLE VI. 


O this end their high mightineſſes ſhall have 
power to put and keep garriſons in the fol- 
lowing places, viz. Newport, Knocke, Menin, 
the citadel of Liſle, Tournay, Conde, Valencien- 
nes, Namur and its citadel, Lier, Halle, to for- 


tify the fort of Perle, Damme, and the caſtle of 
Gand. 


REMARKS. 


In the barrier treaty, the States added the fol- 
lowing places to thoſe mentioned in this article, 
viz. Furnes, Vpres, towns of Liſle, Maubeuge, 
Charleroy, Phillipe, fort of St. Donas (which is 
to be 1n property to the States), and the fort of 
Rhodenhuyſen to be demoliſhed. To ſay nothing 
of the other places, Dendermonde is the key of 
all Brabant; and the demoliſhing of the fort of 
Rhodenhuyſen, ſituate between Gand and Sas Van 
Gand, can only ſerve to defraud the king of Spain 


of the duties upon goods imported and exported 
there. 


A Re 
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Nr 


The ſaid States may put into the ſaid towns, 
forts, and places, and in caſe of open war with 
France, into all the other towns, places, and 
forts, whatever troops the reaſon of war ſhall re- 
quire. | 


REMARKS 


But in the barrier-treaty it is ſaid : in cafe of an 
apparent attack, or war, without ſpecifying againſt 
France: neither is the number of troops limited 


to what the reaſon of war ſhall require, but what 
the States ſhall think neceſſary. 


e IK, 


Beſides ſome ſmaller differences, ends with a 
falvo, not only for the eccleſiaſtical and civil rights 
of the king of Spain, but likewiſe for his revenues 
in the ſaid towns; which revenues in the barrier- 
treaty are all given to the States, 


ARTICLE XI. 


The revenues of the chattellanies and dependen- 
cies of the towns and places, which the States ſhall 
have for their barrier againſt France, and which 
were not in the poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain 
at the late king of Spain's death, ſhall be ſettled 
4 to 
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to be a fund for maintaining garriſons, and pro- 
viding for the fortifications and magizines, and 
other neceſſary charges of the ſaid towns of the 
barrier. | 


REMARKS 


I defire the reader to compare this with the ele- 


venth article of the barrier-treaty, where he will 
ſee how prodigiouſly it is enlarged. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


All this to be without prejudice to ſuch other 


treaties and conventions as the Queen of Great 


Britain and their high mightinefles may think fit 
to make for the future with the ſaid king Charles 


the third, relating to the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands, 
or to the ſaid barrier. 


ARTICLE XV. 


And to the end that the ſaid States may enjoy at 
preſent as much as it is poſſible a barrier in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, they ſhall be permitted to 
put their garriſons in the chief towns already 


taken, or that may be taken, before a peace be 
made, 


REMARKS. 


Theſe two articles are not in the barrier-treaty, 
but two others in their ſtead ; to which I refer the 


reader. 


a _ —— 
— — 


— 3 C ww 
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reader. And indeed it was highly neceſſary for 
the Dutch to ſtrike out the former of theſe arti- 
cles, when ſo great a part of the treaty is ſo highly 
and manifeſtly prejudicial to Great Britain, as well 
as to the king of Spain ; eſpecially in the two 
articles inſerted in the place of theſe, which I de- 
ſire the reader will examine. 


480 


AT TIe LE XX. 


And whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of 
the alliance between the Emperor, the late king 
of Great Britain, and the States- general, concluded 
the ſeventh of September, 1701, it is agreed and 
ſtipulated, that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
with all the dependencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy, ſhall be recovered from the poſſeſſion of 
France, as being of the laſt conſequence to the 
trade of both nations, as well as the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, for a barrier for the States- general; 
therefore the ſaid QUEEN of Great Britain and the 
States - general agree and oblige themſelves not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before the reſtitution of the ſaid kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, with all the dependencies of 
the crown of Spain in Italy as well as the Spaniſh 
Low-countries, with the other towns and places 
in the poſſeſſion of France abovementioned in this 
treaty ; and alſo after the manner {ſpecified in this 
treaty 3 as likewiſe all the reſt of the entire mo- 
narchy of Spain be yielded by France as a preli- 
minary. | 

A R- 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


And whereas experience hath ſhewri of what 
importance it is to Great Britain and the United 
Provinces, that the fortreſs and port of Dunkirk 
ſhould not be in the poſſeſſion of France in the 
condition they are at preſent ; the ſubjects of both 
nations having undergone ſuch great loſſes, and 
ſuffered ſo much in their trade by the prizes taken 
from them by privateers ſet out from that port; 
inſomuch that France by her unmeaſurable ambi- 
tion may be always tempted to make ſome enter- 
prizes upon the territories of the QUuezxn of Great 
Britain and their high mightineſſes, and interrupt 
the publie repoſe and tranquillity; for the preſer- 
vation of which, and the balance of Europe againſt 
the exorbitant power of France, the allies engag- 
ed themſelves in this long and burdenſome war; 
therefore the ſaid QUEEN of Great Britain and 
their high mightineſſes agree and oblige them 
ſelves not to enter into any negotiation or treaty 
of peace with France, before it ſhall be yielded 
and ſtipulated by France as a preliminary, that 
all the fortifications of the ſaid town of Dunkirk, 
and the forts that depend upon it, be entirely de- 
moliſhed and razed, and that the port be entirely 
ruibed and rendered impracticable. 


js. 


Yor: Hi: 1 R B- 
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R E MAR K S. 


Theſe two articles are likewiſe omitted in the 
barrier treaty ; whereof the firſt regards particu- 
| larly the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria ; and the 
other about demoliſhing Dunkirk thoſe of Great 
Britain. It is ſomething ſtrange, that the late mi- 
niftry, whoſe advocates raiſe ſuch a clamour about 
the neceflity of recovering Spain from the houſe 
of Bourbon, ſhould ſuffer the Dutch to ſtrike out 
this article, which I think clearly ſhews the rea- 
ſon why the States never troubled themſelves with 
the thoughts of reducing Spain, or even recover- 
ing Milan, Naples, and Sicily to the Emperor ; 
but were wholly fixed upon the conqueſt of Flan- 
ders, becauſe they had determined thoſe provinces 
as a property for themſelves. 

As for the article about demoliſhing Dunkirk, I 
am not at all ſurprized to find it ſtruck out; the 
deſtruction of that place, although it would be 
uſeful to the States, does more nearly import Bri- 


tain, and was therefore a point that ſuch miniſters 
could more eaſily get over. 
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The ſentiments of prince Evcexs of Savoy, and 
of the count DE ZINZENDORF, relating to the 
barrier of the States-general, to the upper quar- 
ter of Guelder, and to the towns of the electo- 
rate of Cologn, and the biſhoprick of Liege. 


LTHOUGH the orders and inſtructions 

of the courts of Vienna and Barcelona, 
upon the matters abovementioned, do not go ſo 
far as to give directions for what follows; not- | 
withſtanding, the Prince and Count abovemen- 
tioned, conſidering the preſent ſtate of affairs, are 
of the following opinion : 

Firſt, that the counter- project of England, re- 
lating to the places where the States-general may 
put and keep garriſons, ought to be followed, ex- 
cept Lier, Halle to fortify, and the caſtle of Gand. 
Provided likewiſe, that the ſentiments of England 
be particularly conformed to, relating to Dender- 
mond and Oſtend, as places in no wiſe belonging 
to the barrier; and which, as well as the caſtle of 
Gand, can only ſerve to make the States-general 
maſters of the Low-countries, and hinder trade 
with England, And as to Lier and Halle, thoſe 
who are acquainted with the country know that 
theſe towns cannot give any ſecurity to the States- 
general; but can only make people believe, that. 
theſe places being fortified would rather ſerve to 
block up Bruſſels and the other great cities of 
Brabant. 
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Secondly, as to what is faid in the ſeventh ar- 
ticle of the counter-proje& of England, relating to 
the augmentation of garrifons in the towns of the 
barrier in caſe of an open war ; this is agreeable 
to the opinions of the ſaid prince and count; who 
think likewiſe, that there ought to be added ta 
the eighth article, that no goods or merchandiſe 
ſhould be ſent into the towns where the States-ge- 
neral ſhall have garriſons, nor be comprehended 
under the names of ſuch things as the faid gar- 
riſons and fortifications ſhall have need of. And 
that to this end the faid things ſhall be inſpected 
in thoſe places where they ate to paſs; as like- 
wiſe the quantity ſhall be ſettled that the garriſons 
may want. 

Thirdly, as to the ninth article relating to the 
governors and commanders of thoſe towns, forts, 
and places where the States-general ſhall have their 
garriſons; the ſaid prince and count are of opinion, 
that the ſaid governors and commanders ought to 

take an oath as well to the king of Spain as to 
the States-general : but they may take a particu- 
lar oath to the latter, that they will admit not 
foreign troops without their conſent; and that they 
will depend excluſively upon the ſaid States in 
whatever regards the military power. But at the 
{ame time they ought excluſiyely to promiſe the 
king of Spain, that they will not intermeddle in 
the affairs of law, civil power, revenues, or any 
other matters, eccleſiaſtical or civil, unleſs at the 
defire of the king's s officers to, aſſiſt them in the 


execu- 
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execution; in which caſe the ſaid commanders 
ſhould be obliged not to refuſe them. 

Fourthly, as to the tenth article there is no- 
thing to be added, unleſs that the States-general 
may repair and increaſe the fortifications of the 
towns, places, and forts where they ſhall have 
their garriſons; but this at their own expence. 
Otherwiſe, under that pretext, they might ſeize 
all the revenues of the country. 

Fifthly, as to the eleventh article they think the 
States ought not to have the revenues of the chat- 
tellanies and dependencies of theſe towns and pla- 
ces, which are to be their barrier againſt France; 
this being a ſort of ſovereignty, and very preju- 
dicial to the ecclefiaſtical and civil ceconomy of the 
country. But the ſaid prince and count are of 
opinion, that the States-general ought to have, for 
the maintenance of their garriſons and fortiſica- 
tions, a ſum of money of a million and a half, or 
two millions of florins, which they ought to re- 
ceive from the king's officers, who ſhall be or- 
dered to pay that ſum before any other payment. 

Sixthly, and the convention which ſhall be made 
on this affair between his Catholic majeſty and the 
States-general ſhall be for a limited time. 

Theſe are the utmoſt conditions to which the 
ſaid prince and count think it poſſible for his Ca- 
tholic majeſty to be brought ; and they declare at 
the ſame time, that their Imperial and Catholic 
majeſties will ſooner abandon the Low- countries 
than to take them upon other conditions, which 

would 
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would be equally expenſive, ſhameful, and unac- 
ceptable to them. | 


On the other fide the ſaid prince and count are 
perſuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States-general may hereafter be very preju- 
dicial to themſelves ; foraſmuch as they may put 
the people of the Spaniſh Netherlands to ſome 
dangerous extremity, conſidering the antipathy be- 
tween the two nations; and that extending of fron- 
tiers is entirely contrary to the maxims of their go- 
vernment. 


As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the ſaid 
prince and count are of opinion, that the States- 
general may be allowed the power of putting in 
garriſons into Venlo, Ruremond, and Steffenſwaert, 
with orders to furniſh the ſaid States with the re- 
venues of the country, which amount to one hun- 
dred thouſand florins. 

As to Bonne, belonging to the clectorate of Co- 
logn, Liege, and Huy to the biſhoprick of Liege, 
it is to be underſtood, that theſe being Imperial 
towns, it doth not depend upon the Emperor to 
content that foreign garriſons ſhould be placed in 
them upon any pretence whatſoever. But where- 
as the States-general demand them only for theit 
ſecurity, it is propoſed to place in thoſe towns a 
garriſon of Imperial troops of whom the States may 
be in no ſuſpicion, as they might be of a garriſon 
of an elector, who might poſſibly have views op- 
polite to their intereſts. But this is propoſed only 
in cafe that it ſhall not be thought more proper to 
raze one or other of the ſaid towns. 
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The repreſentation of the Engliſh merchants at 
Bruges, relating to the barrier-treaty, 


Davin WIr E and other merchants, her majeſty's 
ſubjects reſiding at Bruges and other towns in 
Flanders, crave leave humbly to repreſent : 


HAT whereas the cities of Lifle, Tournay, 
Menin, Douay, and other new conqueſts 

in F landers and Artois, taken from the French 
this war by the united forces of her majeſty and her 
allies, are now become entirely under the govern- 
ment of the States- general; and that we her majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects may be made liable to ſuch duties and 
impoſitions on trade as the ſaid States-general ſhall 
think fit to impoſe on us: we humbly hope and 
conceive, that it is her majeſty's intention and de- 
ſign, that the trade of her dominions and ſubjects, 
which 1s carried on with theſe new conqueſts, may 
be on an equal foot with that of the ſubjects and 
dominions of the States-general, and not be liable 
to any new duty, when tranſported from the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands to the ſaid new conqueſts, as to 
our great ſurprize is exacted from us on the fol- 
lowing goods, viz. butter, tallow, ſalmon, hides, 
beef, and all other product of her majeſty's domi- 
nions, which we import at Oftend, and there pay 
the duty of entry to the king of Spain, and con- 
ſequently ought not to be liable to any new duty, 
when they carry the ſame goods and all others 
from their dominions by a free pafs or tranfire 
to 


- 
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to the ſaid new conqueſts : and we are under appre- 
henfion, that if the ſaid new conqueſts. be ſettled; 


＋ 


or given entirely into the poſſeſſion of the States- 
general for their barrier (as we are made to believe 


by a treaty lately made by her majeſty's ambaſſa- 
dor, the lord viſcount Townthend, at the Hague) 
that the States-general may alſo ſoon declare all 
goods and merchandiſes, which are contraband in 
their provinces, to be alſo contraband or prohi- 
bited in theſe new conqueſts, or new barrier : by 
which her majeſty's ſubjects will be deprived of the 
fale and conſumption of the following products of 
her majeſty's dominions, which are and have long 
been declared contraband in the United Provinces; 
ſuch as Engliſh and Scots ſalt, malt ſpirits, or 
corn brandy, and all other ſorts of diſtilled Eng- 
liſh ſpirits, whale and rape oil, &c. 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her ma- 
Jeſty, out of her great cate and gracious concern 
for the benefit of her ſubjects and dominions, may 
be pleaſed to direct, by a treaty of commerce, or 
ſome other way, that their trade may be put on 
an equal foot in all the Spaniſh Netherlands and 
the new conqueſts of barrier with the ſubjects of 
Holland, by paying no other duty than that of 
importation to the king of Spain; and by a pro- 
viſion, that no product of her majeſty”s domi- 
nions ſhall ever be declared contraband in thefe 
new conqueſts, except ſuch goods as were eſteemed 
contraband before the death of Charles II, king of 


n. And it is alſo humbly prayed, that the 
product 
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product and manufacture of the new conqueſts 
may be alſo exported without paying any new 
duty, beſides that of exportation at Oſtend, which 
was always paid to the king of Spain; it being 
impoſſible for any nation in Europe to aſſort an 
entire cargoe for the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with- 
out a conſiderable quantity of ſeveral of the manu- 
factures of Liſle; ſuch as caradoros, cajant, pi- 
coſes, boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France are, 
to be exempted from tonnage, to have a liberty of 
importing herrings and all other fiſh to France on 
the ſame terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed 
by them at the treaty of commerce immediately 
after the treaty of peace at Ryſwick. The en- 
larging her majeſty's plantations in America, &c, 
is naturally recommended. 


END OF VOL. III. 


